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CHAPTER I. 

AN AIDED ESCAPE. 

W INDS whistled up the river, 
and winds whistled down 
from the hills, and they met 
to swirl and gather fury 
and rattle the city’s millions of window- 
panes. They carried a mixture of sleet 
and fine snow, the first herald of the 
winter to come In the business dis¬ 
trict. they swung signs madly back and 
forth, and roared around the comers of 
high office buildings, and swept madly 
against struggling trolley cars. They 
poured through the man-made canons; 
they dashed out the broad boulevards 
—and so they came to the attejition of 
Mr. Roger \'crl)eck, at about the hour 
of midnight, as he turned over in his 
warm bed and debated whether to rise 
<tA 


and lower the window or take a chance 
with the rapidly lowering temperature. 

^‘Beastly night!'* \"erbeck confided to 
himself; and put his head bcneatli the 
covers. 

He slept—and suddenly he aN^’ak- 
ened- A moment before he had been 
in the midst of a pleasant dream; now 
every sense was alert, and his right 
hand, creeping softly under the covers, 
reached the side of the bed and grasped 
an automatic pistol that hung in a rack 
there. 

From the adjoining room—his li¬ 
bra r}'—there came no flash of an elec¬ 
tric torch, no footfall, no sound foreign 
to the apartment, nothing to indicate 
the presence of an intruder. Yet \"er- 
beck sensed that an intruder was 
there. 

He slipi>ed quietly from the bed, 
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sniveling a bit because of the cold wind, 
put his feet into slippers, and drew on 
a dressing gown over his pajamas. 
Then, his pistol held ready for use in 
case of emergency, he started across 
the bedroom, taking short step^s and 
walking on his toes. 

A reflection entered the room from 
the arc light on the nearest street cor¬ 
ner. This uncertain light was shut off 
for an instant, and Verbeck whirled 
quickly, silently, 'to find another man 
slipping up beside him. It ^^’as Muggs 
—a little, wiry man of uncertain age. 
who had been in Verbeck’s employ for 
several years, valet at times, comrade in 
arms at tinges, willing adventurer al¬ 
ways. Muggs bent forward until his 
lips were close to \>rbeck’s ear. 

“I heard it, too, boss,” he said. 
“Somebody in the library!” 

\’erbeck nodded; they crept nearer 
the door. Inch by inch. Verbeck pulled 
aside one of the curtains, until they 
could peer into the other room. A 
gleam from the comer arc light pene¬ 
trated the library, too. It revealed 
the interior of the room in a 
sort of semigloom, causing elusive 
shadows that flitted here and there in 
such fashion that they scarcely could be 
distinguished from substance. Also, it 
revealed an open window near the fire 
escape—and it showed the forai of a 
man standing before \'erbeck's antique 
desk in a comer. 

Muggs bent beneath his master’s arm 
to see better. He felt \’erbcck grip his 
shoulder, and looked up to find him 
indicating the open wdndow. Like a 
shadow, Muggs. who also held a 
weapon in his hand, slipped through 
the cunains, crept along the wail, and 
advanced toward that window to cut off 
the intruder's retreat. 

An instant \’*erbeck waited; then he 
stcpi>ed into the room, found the elec¬ 
tric switch, and snapped on the lights, 
and leveled his automatic. 

Ihe man before the desk whirled 


with a snarl that showed two rows of 
jagged, uneven, yellow teeth- He took 
in the situation at a glance, saw Muggs 
at the w^indow, and Verbeck at the door, 
and knew' he had l>een caught in a trap. 
His eyes narrowed and flashed; he bent 
fonvard, giving the appearance of a 
rat at bay. and his hand dropped slowdy 
tow’ard his hip. 

“Better not!” There was a certain 
quality In \*erbeck’s voice that told the 
burglar the man before him w^as neither, 
nervous nor afraid, and would .shoot if 
necessary. The thief’s hands went 
above his head in token of surrender, 
and the belligerent light that had been 
in his eyes faded. 

“It appears/’ said \’erbeck, “that wc 
have discovered you in a delicate posi¬ 
tion.” 

**.*\w. don’t try to be clever! I guess 
you’ve got me, all right!” 

“Rather unceremonious, this call,” 
\’erbeck went on. “Why didn’t you 
send up vour card from the office?” 

-Aw—” 

“Be seated, please!” 

Still holding his hands above his 
head, the burglar took the chair Ver¬ 
beck indicated. 

“Xow, ^luggs-” Verbeck said. 

Muggs had been w’aiting for the 
word. He sprang away from the w'in- 
dow and took the cords from the por¬ 
tieres, Working sw'iftly, he boimd the 
burglar’s hands behind his back, then 
fastened them to the chair. Then he 
assumed the role of guard, and \'erbcck 
lowered his pistol and walked toward 
the desk. 

*T fancy you didn’t find ntUch, my 
man,” he said. “This is a bachelor 
apartment, you know, and there is lit¬ 
tle of \*alue in the library unless you 
seek books or pictures.” 

“Aw-” 

“If you had entered the dressing 

room now'-- But, of course,Mf you 

had done that, Muggs probably would 
liave filled you full of lead first, and 
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made a complete investigation after¬ 
ward. It is better for you that you 
didn’t enter there. Why you should 
crawl into a bachelor’s apartment, when 
there are so many pretentious resi¬ 
dences where silver and plate are to be 
found, not to si>eak of women’s jewels, 
h more than 1 can fathom. You must 
be an amateur at this sort of thing. 
Um I What is this?” 

On the desk was a sealed letter ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. Roger Y'erbeck, the ad¬ 
dress having been stamped with rubber 
type. In one corner of the envelope 
liad been pasted a tiny black star. On 
the polished surface of the desk other 
little black stars had been pasted. 
There was one. also, on a vase. There 
was another on the glass door of a 
bookcase. 

“The Black Star!” Verbeck ex¬ 
claimed. 

He turned swiftly to scrutinize his 
prisoner, but there was no expression 
on the man’s face to denote that he 
showed interest, and he was looking at 
the floor. Muggs was watching the 
lioiind thief closely, but his dancing eyes 
and parted lips showed that Verbeck’s 
words had interested him deeply. 

“So! We are honored by a visit from 
the Black Star, Muggs!” Vcrbeck said. 
“Think of that 1 The cleverest crook 
the town ever had to worry over—the 
man who got the famous Smith dia¬ 
monds, and cracked a safe across the 
.‘itreet from police headquarters, who 
lias lifted half the silver in town, and 
stripped society women of their jewels 
—and he has jiaid us a visit. We must 
be getting imjiortant, Muggs—eh?” 

“Yes. ^ir.” s^aid Muggs. 

“Well, well! The man every one is 
looking for and cannot find, who has 
T>een sending naughty notes to the po¬ 
lice, telling them how dull they are. I 
understand he even tips off what he in¬ 
tends doing, and then does it under 
their very noses. Verj^ clen'er chap— 
for a crook! Declares all the detectives 
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in the world can’t catch him! Um! 
Suppose we see what is in this letter.” 

He grinned at the prisoner and ripped 
the envelope open. In it was a single 
sheet of paper. The letter, too, .was 
printed, and its uneven lines showed 
tliat it had been stamped one letter at a 
time. It was similar in appearance to 
the letters the newspapers declared the 
police had received. Verbeck read it 
swiftly: 

Mr. ItoGER Verbeck: Last night at a cer¬ 
tain reception people were talking of the 
Black Star. You made the remark tliat tlie 
Black Star was not a crook, but a gang— 
that the police didn't catch him because tliey 
had so many cases on which to work that 
they couldn’t give their undivided attention 
to any particular one. You declared- that 
any clever man who applied himself to the 
task could capture the Black Star and break 
up his gang. You boasted that you could do 
it yourself, and easily. 

To show you how useless it would be for 
you to pit your brains and skill against piine, 
I am putting this letter on your desk while 
you sleep in an adjoining room, and am leav¬ 
ing my sign on some of your belongings. I 
am even putting a Black Star on your bed 
within a foot of the spot where you rest 
your head while you are sleeping. After 
this exhibition, either admit that the Black 
Star is clever, or do as you boasted you 
could do—catch me. 

“Read it, Muggs,” said \'erbeck, 
guarding the prisoner himself, as 
Muggs obeyed. “What do you think of 
that, eh? Intended us to wake up and 
find these things stuck all over the 
place! Trying to show us how very 
clever he is, this naughty Black Star, 
and we catch him at it. There’ll be joy 
at police headquarters over this. Now 
you just keep your eyes on this gentle¬ 
man. Muggs, while I get into my 
clothes, and then we’ll continue the en¬ 
tertainment.” 

Verbeck hurried to the dressing 
room, leaving Muggs on guard, and 
dre.s8ed a.s swiftly as possible. He car¬ 
ried a topcoat and cap to a chair near 
the door of the bedroom, and then he 
hurried over to the bed. 
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Tlie Black Star had done as he had 
said. On the head of the bed was one 
of the little signs, and whoever had 
placed it there had put his hand within 
six inches of V^'erbeck’s head. The man 
in the other room, Verbeck decided, 
had done that first, then gone into the 
library to finish his work. 

X'erbeck hurried back and relieved 
Muggs. 

‘*Go and get into your clothes,” he 
ordered, “and then hurry back here, 
ril tr>' to entertain our guest while you 
are gone.” 

He drew up a chair and sat down, 
facing the prisoner, and less than six 
feet away. He was humming a tmie, 
and there was a smile playing about his 
lips. Had the prisoner been well ac¬ 
quainted with Roger Verbeck, that 
smile would have put him on guard. 

V'erbeck already had formed a plan. 
He and Muggs understood each other 
well, thanks to sundry adwntures in 
which they had participated in the four 
corners of the earth, and he knew that 
Muggs. even now, was reading the note 
he had scrawled hurriedly and left on 
the dressing table, and would act ac¬ 
cordingly. 

“The Black Star—well, well!” he 
exclaimed, grinning at his prisoner 
again. ”And so you are the clever 
crook ?” 

“Tin not saying anything!” 

“You decorated the head of my bed 
with that thing, I suppose ?” 

“You can suppose all you like.” 

“Thanks! Rather surly, aren’t you?” 

“You hand me over to the police, and 
you’ll get yours!” said tlie prisoner. 

“Arc you, by any chance, trying to 
frighten me?” 

“I’m giving you fair warning. You 
hand me over, and you won’t live long 
to gloat alx>ut it!’' 

Roger Vcrtieck grinne<I again, and re¬ 
sumed his luimming. His eyc< never 
left the prisoner, but he was thinkii^ 
deeply* In the first place, the letter 


from the Black Star bothered him. The 
remarks that the Black Star accused 
him of making, he had made. But the 
puzzling i^rt of it was that he had 
made them to half a dozen friends, 
when there was no stranger near. He 
had spoken them in a drawing-room, in 
the presence of Faustina Wendell, his 
fiancee; Howard Wendell, her brother, 
and some others concerning whose in¬ 
tegrity there \vas no question. How, 
then, had the Black Star heard of 
them? 

The Black Star had terrorized the 
city for the past four months. When¬ 
ever a master crime was committed, a 
tiny black star had been found pasted 
on something at tlie scene of operations. 
The police had been unable to get a 
clew. Each crime seemed bolder and 
more daring than the one before, and 
more highly successful. The Black 
Star sent taunting letters to the news¬ 
papers and police, and the public de¬ 
manded his arrest and imprisonment 
with loud voice. 

His crimes, too, showed a deep 
knowledge of private matters. It ap¬ 
peared that the Black* Star knew the in¬ 
terior arrangements of residences he 
robbed. Sometimes he even knew the 
combinations of safes—for in two in¬ 
stances a safe had been opened and 
looted, and then properly closed again, 
but with a tiny black star inside it. He 
was aware when valuable jewels were 
taken from safe-deposit boxes to be 
>?‘.om at some affair; he knew when 
members of families were out of the 
city, or servants absent He had shown 
in a thousand ways that he possessed 
knowledge of great value to a criminal, 

Rober Verlxck’s boast had not been 
an idle one. He believed sincerely that 
no crook could be so clever but what 
some honest man could match wits with 
him and win. He believed, tcx-, that the 
Black Star did not work alone, hut was 
the leader Of a hand. Not for an in¬ 
stant did Yerbcck think the man he 
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had taken prisoner was the notorious 
Black Star, but it pleased him for the 
moment to let the prisoner believe he 
did. 

His first impulse had been to call the 
police and hand the man over. But he 
guessed that such a course would not 
insure the capture of the master crook, 
and that the prisoner would refuse to 
talk, take a sentence for burglary, and 
thus allow' the Black Star and the 
others to go free. 

Jt would be clever, Verbeck decided, 
to allow this man to escape, to shadow 
him, and to learn more. Roger \"er- 
beck had adventured wdth Miiggs 
scores of times, and he yearned for an 
adventure now.- Here was his chance. 
Besides, the Black Star had issued the 
challenge. 

Miiggs returned fully dressed. For 
an instant the eyes of master and man 
met, and there flashed between them 
an understanding. 

‘‘Better look at this chap’s bonds, 
Muggs,” Verbeck said. “We don’t 
want him escaping before tlie police 
come.” 

Muggs bent behind the prisoner’s 
chair and fumbled with the cord; and 
w’hen he arose his eyes met those of 
Verbeck again, and Verbeck knew lliat 
Muggs had obeyed orders. 

“Now go down and call the house 
manager,” he directed, “and I’ll tele¬ 
phone the police.” 

Muggs hurried out into the hall. 
Verbeck left his chair and stepped back 
to the door of the bedroom. 

“I fancy you’ll be secure for a mo¬ 
ment or so/’ he told the prisoner. 
“You’ll scarcely get away unless you 
cany that chair with you.” 

He backed through the curUiins, 
gras|>ed his topcoat and cap, and 
crossed the room on his toes and un¬ 
locked the hall door. To cover ilie 
sound of the key turning in the lock, he 
s|X)ke as if calling a number on the 
telephone. 


“Hello! Police headquarters?” he 
a«:ked. “This is Roger Verbeck speak¬ 
ing. Hurry up here! I’ve just caught 
the Black Star trying to loot my rooms. 
My old address—^yes!” 

And while he spoke he opened the 
door, so that his voice would drowu any 
squeak the hinges might give; and then 
he slipped into the hall and hurried 
to the front stairs.* He dashed down 
the three flights four steps at a time. 

The prisoner bad tugged desperately 
at his bonds and had felt them give. 
Witli sudden hope, he had worked furi¬ 
ously to get free. He w^s through the 
window and descending the fire escape 
as Verbeck finished the imaginary tele¬ 
phone message to the police, exulting 
at what he fondly thought had been 
his close escape. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE BL.^CK STAR. 

WERBECK found Muggs at the cor¬ 
ner of the apartment house, stand¬ 
ing in the shadows, and trjdng to shield 
himself from the stinging sleet and 
biting cold wind. 

“He’s just reaching the ground, 
boss,” Muggs said. “See him?” 

“I see him. Be careful now, Muggs; 
we don’t want to lose him. Thanks for 
understanding and loosening his bonds. 
There he goes!” 

•The erstwhile prisoner had reached 
the ground and was darting through the 
shadows toward the alley. Dowm this 
he ran for half a block, then crept be¬ 
tween two buildings, and so reached the 
boulevard near a corner, with Verbeck 
and Muggs a hundred feet behind him. 
It was difticult trailing the man through 
a storm of sleet and fine snow, but Ver¬ 
beck and Muggs had trailed men be¬ 
fore. sometimes for amusement, and at 
other times through necessity. 

The man hesitated at the curb a mo¬ 
ment, then struck across the driveway, 
Verbeck and Muggs followed. Tliey 
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took opposite sides of the walk and 
slipped along over the frozen ground, 
darting from shadow to shadow, always 
watching the elusive shadow ahead. At 
the street crossings their quarry walked 
across boldly, and they could not fol¬ 
low instantly for fear of being detected, 
but they always picked up their nian 
again, once they were across. 

Thus they covered a dozen blocks, and 
it appeared that the midnight prowler 
considered himseVf safe now. He hur¬ 
ried down a cross street, his head bent 
forward against the cold wind that 
swept up the hill. Block after block, 
Muggs trailed him. while Verbeck 
shadowed from the other side of the 
street, dodging into dark doorways now 
and then when he expected his man to 
look behind. 

The quarr>' stopped at a comer, 
lighted a cigar, and stood waiting. 
Muggs was concealed in a doorway 
feet behind him; \>rbeck was in 
another doorway across the street. 

An owl car came along, and their 
quarrj- boarded it. But Verbeck had 
been expecting that, and for some time 
had been watching a taxicab standing 
before a drug store on the comer. As 
the owl car started up again, V’erbeck 
dashed across the street; and he had the 
chauffeur out of the drug store and into 
the seat before Muggs reached the spot. 

“Follow that owl car,’' Verbeck di¬ 
rected. “There’s a man on it that we’d 
like to see when he gets off." 

“I’m wise," the chauffeur cried. 
“My cops, eh? Get in!’* 

The cab lurched along the slippery 
street, keeping half a block behind the 
owl car. Whenever the car stopped, 
the cab drew up at the curb, and \’er- 
beck put out his head to watch. But 
their quarry remained aboard. 

“If this kerps up. wc’ll be clear out 
of town," said Muggs. 

“Anxious for action?" Verbeck 
asked, laughing. “You may get plenty 


of it before we are done. Have a bit 
of patience, Muggs," 

“I’ve got patience all right, boss— 
and I’ve got a hunch, too." 

“Let’s have it!" At times, Verbeck 
had a great deal of respect for Muggs* 
hunches. 

“I’ve got a hunch we’d have done 
better if we’d handed that gent over to 
tlie police." 

“I gave you credit for understand¬ 
ing the situation, Muggs." 

“Oh, I understand what you want 
to do. all right. It’d be great to clean 
up this Black Star and his gang single- 
handed, hog tie ’em all, then call in the 
cops and hand ’em over—especially 
since he sent you that sassy note—but 
I’ve got a hunch we’re going up against 
a stiff game. This Black Star ain’t no 
slouch 1" 

“Afraid?” snarled Verbeck. 

That touched Muggs on a tender 
spot, and Verbeck knew it. Muggs 
turned deliberately and faced his em¬ 
ployer. 

“If that’s the way you’re looking at 
it. boss," he said, “trot right along and 
ni be behind you. Go the limit, and 
I’m in the first seat on the right-hand 
side. But, all the same. I’ve got a 
hunch." 

The taxicab stopped again. \'erbeck 
put his head from the window and im¬ 
mediately opened the door. Their 
quarry had left the owl car and was 
starting down the dark cross street. 

Giving a bill to the chauffeur and 
telling him he need not wait, Verbeck 
hurried to the corner, witli Muggs at 
hi.s heels. Shadowing here was diffi¬ 
cult work, for there was unimproved 
property, and .some old estates not well 
kept up, where sidewalks were bad and 
the footing uncertain, and where un- 
trimrned trees and thick underbrush 
furnished nniltitiulcs of dark spots. 

L^phill and downhill, always .against 
the biting cold wind and sleet, their 
iman led them. Finally he crossed a va- 
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cant lot and made directly for an old 
house far back from the street in the 
midst of a grove of trees that now were 
swaying and snapping in the storm. 

*'So that^s where the DIack Star 
lives\ erbeck said. 

He and Muggs had small difficulty 
following their man now, for there was 
a low hedge behind which, by stooping, 
they could make their way unseen. 
Their man reached the side of the house 
and went along it until he came to a 
door. Beside the door there was a box 
on the ground. As \"erbcck and Muggs 
watched, the man they had bem fol¬ 
lowing raised the lid of the box and 
took something out. 

“He’s putting on clothes,” Muggs 
whispered. 

His actions could not be observed 
well, but it did appear that he was don¬ 
ning an overcoat or a robe of some 
sort. 

“And he’s putting on a mask,” said 
Muggs. “WTiat’s coming off here?” 

“I imagine we arc in for an interest¬ 
ing lime,” answered Verbeck, “Watch 
him now!” 

He had stepped up to the door, and 
they could see him put out his hand. 
Through a lull in the storm there came 
to V'^erbeck and Muggs the tinkling of 
a bell, then a sharp click, and the door 
flew open and their quarry disappeared 
inside, closing the door after him. 

Verbeck and Muggs hurried around 
the end of the hedge and to the house. 
A few feet from the door was a win¬ 
dow. Verbeck had no more than 
glanced at it before Muggs was at work. 
Verbeck never had inquired too closely 
into Muggs’ past, but from what he had 
seen from time to time, he had reason 
to believe tliat Muggs knew a thing or 
two about crooks* methods, and now he 
had more evidence of it. In an instant, 
almost. Muggs was sliding that window 
up slowly, inch by inch, making no 
noise, and carefully pulling aside the 
curtain.s behind it. 


Another moment, and Verbeck was 
standing inside the house, with Muggs 
beside him. They heard no voices. 
Step by step they made their way 
across the room to the opposite wall, 
searching for a door. 

Then they saw a streak of light that 
penetrated from an adjoining room, 
where a door sagged in its casement, 
leaving a crack through which a man 
could see. Verbeck knew this house. 
For several years it had been deserted, 
not kept in repair, the grounds not kept 
up. It belonged to an estate in litiga¬ 
tion, and could not be sold, and the 
heirs had refused to build a more 
substantial residence for the rental it 
might bring in. He was surprised to 
find it inhabited, and he imagined that 
the Black Star and his baud were mak¬ 
ing use of it surreptitiously. 

But when he applied his eye to the 
crack in the door, expecting to see a 
room almost barren, filled wuth dust and 
cobwebs, two or three boxes, some 
burning candles—^a typical resort of 
thugs—he faced a surprise. He was 
looldng into a room that had been 
newly decorated and was furnished 
lavishly. Expensive rugs w^ere on the 
floor; pictures adorned the walls. 
There was a massive library table in 
the center of the room, an annehair be¬ 
side it, books and papers and magazines 
on it. 

On one wall of the room was a small 
blacklx>ard, with chalk and an eraser in 
a box beneath it. Before this black¬ 
board, .standing erect, was their quarry 
—dressed in a long, black robe that cov¬ 
ered every portion of his body, even his 
head being enveloped in a hood, and 
over hi.s face a black mask. 

There was no one else in the room. 
The man Ijeforc the blackboard stood 
stiflh* and silently, like a soldier at at¬ 
tention. Behind the door, V erbeck and 
Muggs waited, scarcely daring to 
breathe. 

Then a door on the other side of the 
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bvishly furnished room was thrown 
open, and another man came into view, 
lie, too, was dressed in a long, black 
robe, and had a black mask over his 
face. But he had a mark that distin¬ 
guished him from the other, for on the 
front of his hood was a black star, 
formed of jet, that flashed in the light. 

CHAPTER III, 

INTO^THE PIT. 

INSTINCT and experience told Ver- 
* beck that this sight might prove too 
much for Muggs, and he gripped the 
smaller man by the arm to indicate that 
he was to maintain quiet. It was w'ell 
he did so. for subsequent proceedings 
were highly unusual and inysierious. 

The Black Star nodded to the other 
man and stepped across the room, 
where there was another small black¬ 
board attached to the wall. W hen he 
stood before it, he nodded again, and 
the other picked up the chalk and 
started to write, and thus they con¬ 
versed, each writing on his blackboard 
and erasing after the other had read. 

‘ Number SLx.'* the man wrote. 

•^Countersign ?*’ 

“Florida/* 

“Report/* wrote the Black Star. 

‘‘Carried out your instructions, but 
was caught by Wrbcck and his valet. 
Escaped when they went to call police.** 

It seemed that the Black Star grew 
taller and straighier as he looked at the 
other man, and \*crbcck and Muggs 
could see his eyes glittering through 
T*'e black mask. They expected him to 
revar a rebuke, a denunciation, but he 
did not. He faced the blackboard again 
and wrote rapidly: 

“\ou are a blunderer, \Vc hare BO 
use for the man who fails.** 

'T did not fail/’ the other wrote on 
the Ward quickly. “I put a black star 
on his bed and scattered others in li¬ 
brary. I was ptming letter on desk 
wh^ they caog^ me,’* 


“Did you come straight here?*’ 

“No. I shook them off first. I got 
away before they raised an uproar. 
Came on owl car, got off several blocks 
back, and cut down the hill.” 

The Black Star motioned for him to 
erase this last, and then walked slowly 
to the table. There was a pile of letters 
on one end of it, and the Black Star 
picked up one and read it, shook his 
head, and put the letter in the pocket 
of his robe. He pressed against the 
end of the table, and a drawer shot 
open. Verbeck and Muggs could see 
that the drawer was half filled with 
money and jewels. 

The Black Star took out some money 
and threw it on the table. He closed 
the drawer and walked back to his 
blackboard, and picked up the chalk to 
write again: 

“You will not be safe here for some 
time. \’erbeck or his man might recog¬ 
nize you. Take that money and catch 
the first train for Chicago. Return and 
report one month from to-night at mid¬ 
night.’* 

The other man read and bowed his 
head. There wxis no hesitancy in his 
manner; he acted like a man who had 
received orders that he knew he had to 
carry out. He went forward and 
picked up the money, and. with it 
clutched in one hand, he backed to the 
door and lifted the other hand in salute 
to the Black Star. The Black Star 
nodded, rmd the other backed through 
the door and closed it. 

Muggs hurried across the room to 
the window to watch, while Verbeck re¬ 
mained gazing throttgh the crack in the 
door at the Black Star, who sat down 
in the armchair and began insfH.w‘ .g 
the letters on the table. The min'v.ies 
j>as 5 ed. Muggs rctun^i and reported 
that the other man had put the robe and 
mask in the box^ and had slip^ped away 
throtigh the trees. Still the Bbck Star 
sat at the tables and that for >shich 
Verbeck liad been waiting not come 
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to pass—^the master criminal did not 
remove the mask from his face. 

Another adventure appealed to Ver- 
bcck now. He decided to face the 
Black Star in his den. He confided his 
intention to Muggs in whispers and 
gave his orders, and, disregarding 
Muggs' mouthings concerning his 
''hunch,” slipped across the room to 
the window and let himself out. 

He found the robe in the box and 
quickly put it on, then adjusted the 
black mask. Beneath the robe, his hand 
clutched the butt of his automatic. 
Searching the edge of the casement, he 
found a push button and touched it 
with his finger. Inside, a bell tinkled. 

A few seconds passed, and then 
there was a sharp click and the door 
flew open. V'erbeck entered and closed 
the door after him. Before him was a 
long corridor, musty, the air in it rank, 
dust on walls and ceiling. It appeared 
that the entire house had not been 
renovated, only the one room. 

Verbeck slipped along the corridor 
to where a streak of light entered it, in¬ 
dicating a door. Holding the pistol 
ready beneath his robe, he opened the 
door and stepped into the room and 
stood beside the blackboard as the 
other man had done. The Black Star 
was not there. 

The seconds seemed hours as he 
waited, trying to keep his eyes away 
from the door behind which he knew 
Muggs was watching him, his ears 
strained to catch the first sound of the 
master criminars approach. Then the 
other door opened, and the Black Star 
appeared and walked to his station on 
the other side of the room. He nodded 
his head, and V'erbeck picked up chalk 
and eraser and turned to the black¬ 
board. 

He was playing a dangerous game, 
and did not know how soon he would 
be detccied. He Telt small fear, for 
Muggs was waiting to help him. and he 
had heard nothing, seen nothing to in¬ 


dicate that the Black Star had allies in 
the house. 

“Number Four,” Verbeck wrote on 
the board. 

“G^untersign ?” 

“Florida." wrote Verbeck. 

He turned to find the Black Star's 
eyes glittering straight into his. The 
flaming rubies on the hood seemed to 
be dancing in derision. Verbeck won¬ 
dered whether he had made a mistake, 
and he soon found out, for the Black 
Star turned to the blackboard and wrote 
rapidly: 

“Number Four is a woman, and 
Florida is not her countersign." 

And then he faced Verbeck again. 

The crisis had arrived sooner than 
Verbeck had expected. The Black Star 
knew him for an intruder, and knew, 
also, that he must have observed a 
great deal to be able to don robe and 
mask and start the blackboard con¬ 
versation. The master criminal could 
be expected to act with dispatch. 

Before the Black Star could make a 
move, Verbeck’s robe parted and his 
left hand emerged, holding the pistol 
ready for instant action, with his 
other hand he waved toward the arm¬ 
chair, and then he spoke: 

“Sit down! And put your liands 
flat on the table!" 

His eyes still glittering into Ver- 
beck's, the criminal obeyed. Standing 
at tlie end of the table, Verbeck con¬ 
fronted him, scarcely knowing what 
step to take next. The man before him 
did not speak, but those glittering eyes 
— burning. malevolent, ominous— 
seemed to cry out with surprise, 
hatred, and threats. 

“So you are tlic Black Star?" V^er- 
beck said. ^'Quite a comedy you play 
here, ch ? Masks hide faces and black¬ 
boards take the place of spoken words. 
A ver>* clever crook —^you. But I said 
a clever man could find you, and I say 
it again. Tliis is the best proof of it. 
isn't it? You challenged me—and I 
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have coroe. So vour man thought he 
had escaped, did'he? If c>-er you see 
him again, tell him that his bonds were 
left loose purposely, so that he'd escape 
and could be shadowed here. Allow me, 
sir—Mr. Roger \^erbeck, at your 
sef^iccr 

\>rbeck raised a hand and tore off 
his mask, and bowed low in irony, 
meanwhile watching his victim, for he 
did not make the mistake of under¬ 
estimating the c;Jevemess of the man 
before him. and he was alert for tricks. 
He saw the Black Starts hands con¬ 
tract and his arms stiffen, and imagined 
the master crook cafling down curses on 
the bead of the man who had led ene¬ 
mies to his stronghold. 

Then the Bbck Star spoke—^In a low\ 
penetrating \"oice, almost a monotome, 
obviously disguising his real tones. 

'T suppose you think yoti arc ^ry 
cle\'er?'’ he said. 

'T don't ad%"ertise mv clc\-emcss like 
^me persons—and tlum fail to live up 
tb my estimation of mjrself,^ Verbcck 
replirf. 

‘"You have done something no out¬ 
sider has done before—you have seen 
the Black Star in his workshopL That 
is, indeed, a rare privilege, .\nd, of 
course^ youll pay for it in the end.” 

“You think so?” \*erbeck asked. 

‘‘I presume you started out with tile 
Intention of handing me over to your 
stupid police. The gr^test and most 
difficult thing, you perhaps thought, 
would be to locate me. W'ell, you have 
located me—and your task is but 
begun.” 

*• Indeed?'" 

‘Tt takes eviderice to convict.” 

”Naturally.” said ^'erbeck. “Suppose 
I call the police now. How about the 
robe and ma>k yon wear, that star. 
the?e blackboards, those printed letters 
id^iCkal with ones that have l«en re¬ 
ceived by the police and the novspa- 
persEvidence? This room is full of 
it!” 


“But. when you get right down to 
the point.” said the Black Star, “you'll 
want evidence of theft and burglar>\ 
you know.” 

“I nev'er heard of a gang yet where 
some one wouldn't turn Stale's evi¬ 
dence.” 

The Black Star chuckled, and 
through the slits in bis mask, his e>'es 
seemed to be dancing with delight. 

“That is just where my cleverness 
comes in.” he said. “To sbow^ v'ou bow 
little I fear you. Roger V’erbeck, III 
tell you things no man knows except 
myself. I can teH >x>u, for instance— 
and it is the truth—that the FHack Star 
does hav»e a band working for him, but 
that not one of them ever saw his face 
or heard his voice.” 

“Nonsense I” 

“Not nonsense, but the truth. So 
certain am 1 .is to what is going to 
happen to you, Rc^er Vcrbcck. that m 
reveal secrets and show you how' use¬ 
less it would be to fight me, before you 
—er—cease to trouble me furtlier. I 
say no member of my band ever saw* ray 
face or heard my voice, and it is the 
truth. I say, moreover, that I never 
saw the face of one of my band, or 
lieard his voice, that I know nothing 
of their names or identities, and, when¬ 
ever a crime is committed, I do not 
know which person or group does the 
work. Can you understand that? Turn 
State's evidence, Mr. \>rbeck? Not 
a man of them knovvis a thing to tell, ex¬ 
cept against himself.” 

“Rotr 

'^The truth,” said the Black Star. 
“.Attend me closely. I reveal my 
methotls to you, because you'll never 
pass them on. I began my work years 
agOL I have a genuine partner, who Is 
not in this city at the present time. 
When I decided toinvade this tovvm, he 
came here. He rented this old house 
and fixed up this oite room in it. The 
fumislnngs were carted one at a lime, 
and they were unloaded several blocks 
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from here and fetched here at night. 
When everything was ready, I came. 

'*My gang? This one man who 
knows me, got the gang together. 
Every one of them is an e.vpert in his 
particular line. Each was eager to 
work under me, for I am in a position 
to insure success and big profits. My 
organization extends farther than you 
dream. Each man was fetched here 
and taught w^hat to do. Here he comes 
to get orders and to report. There is no 
conversation except on the blackboard; 
and masks are always worn. 

“At the first, these men drew num¬ 
bers out of a box, and in addition I 
gave each a countersign. I issue orders 
by number, and they report by num¬ 
ber. If I was on the witness stand at 
this moment and wanted to betray my 
men, I couldnT do it. I could only say 
that a certain crime was committed by 
Number One, for instance—but if all 
were lined up before me I couldn’t 
swear they were members of my band, 
because Td not know. Do you under¬ 
stand that. Mr. Roger Verbeck? Very 
clever, eh? We work together, yet 
were we to pass on the street we’d not 
dream we knew one another. Absolute 
protection—you see? Hand me over 
to the police this minute—if you can— 
and it will avail you nothing. No jury 
would convict on the evidence that 
could be presented. And niy organiza¬ 
tion, in a hundred different ways, would 
come to my rescue.*^ 

“I thought none of them knew you,” 
said Verbeck. 

'‘That is the truth. You do not un¬ 
derstand everything yet. I have a 
band of men who do the real work. 
And I have an organization that col¬ 
lects knowledge I must have. Every 
man and woman in that organization 
has a very good reason for being loyal 
to me-” 

“Women ?” 

“Yes.” said the Black Star, “Many 
women! People in every walk of life. 


And, naturally, I have arranged it so 
that I could harm them, but they never 
could harm me. I heard of your fool¬ 
ish boast of last night, didn’t I ? How 
do you suppose I knew that? And I 
can tell you the combination of the safe 
in your dressing room, Mr. Verbeck, if 
you are skeptical, and tell you also that 
there is nothing in it at the present time 
that we desire. There is a bundle of 
stock certificates and deeds in the 
upper right-hand pigeonhole, and a 
score or more old coins in a drawer at 
the bottom-“ 

“How do you know that?” Verbeck 
demanded. 

“I know a multitude of tilings, Mr. 
Verbeck. Get this idea in your head— 
I do not know the names or faces of 
my real workers, but I do know the 
identities of those who gather my in¬ 
formation. I know them, and could 
punish them—but they do not know 
me. Tidy little arrangement? I fancy 
you’ll not find a flaw in it.” 

“You have deluded yourself into 
thinking it is perfect,” replied Ver¬ 
beck. “Suppose one of your crooks is 
captured while committing a crime, 
and brings the police down on you to 
save himself?” 

“He would not. If he kept liis 
mouth closed, the organization would 
save him. If he played traitor, the or¬ 
ganization would save me and see that 
he got the limit. 1 could convince you 
if I wished to talk more, but I do not; 

1 must protect the organization as it 
protects me. You have pitted your 
cleverness against mine, Mr. Verbeck, 
and you have I>€cn successful in your 
first attempt—^you have located me.. 
And now what are you going to do 
about it ?” 

“Suppose J hand you over to the po¬ 
lice?” 

“Even if you could do that—and I 
am not admitting it—^you’d be laughed 
at in the end. and Td probably con¬ 
clude by suing you for heavy damages. 
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Believe me when I say everything has 
been thought of, and for every attack 
there is a defense arranged. Also, to 
hand me over to the police would be to 
warn all the others, and you’d have a 
difficult time convicting me without 
their testimony. And there is another 
thing-” 

The Black Star hesitated. 

‘"Say it!’’ said Verbeck. 

“I have said that my organization is 
far-reaching. If you meddled in my 
affairs, the chickens might come home 
to roost. You are up against some¬ 
thing regarding the magnitude of which 
you know very little, Mr. Verbeck. I 
liave only just begun my organization 
in Uiis city, but already it is broad 
enough to cause you pain and chagrin, 
did 1 put it to work.” 

‘T suppose,” said Verbeck, “tliat you 
imagine you are going to frighten me 
by this lot of pointless talk.” 

”You may be a very clever man in 
some things, Mr. Verbeck, but in tliis 
you are no better than a babe. Did t 
take the fancy to do so, I could make 
you one of my organization, too. But 
you have gone too far for that—you 
have discovered too much.” 

”You’d make me join your band of 
crooks?” exclaimed Verbeck, laughing. 

*T could force you to be a loyal and 
obedient member, believe me, if such 
was my desire. You do not realize, sir, 
the strength of the Black Star and his 
band. You do not realize how very 
little you know. You have heard my 
voice, that is true, and you have seen 
my workshop—but even you, Roger 
Verbeck, have not seen my face,” 

*‘And what is to prevent me taking 
a look at it now?” 

“This,” said the Black Star. ”You 
are standing at the end of the table with 
a pistol in your hand. T am seated, 
and my hands are on the table before 
me, so that you could fill me full of 
lead before I could get a weapon from 
beneath my robe. But the toe of my 


left shoe, Mr. Verbeck, is resting on a 
button in the floor—button that works 
a trigger—and you are standing over a 
cement-lined pit twelve feet deep. Be¬ 
fore you could shoot, my toe would 
press the button—so! And down you 
go, Mr. Verbeck, through the floor and 
into the pit, and the trapdoor comes up 
again—so!—^and you are a prisoner in 
the darkness—^>’Ou who tried to match 
wits wntli the Black Star!” 

It all had happened in a second of 
time. A section of the floor had swung 
downward with a crash, and Roger 
Verbeck had been dashed to the bottom 
of the pit. The one shot he fired went 
wild, the bullet burning itself in the 
ceiling. The trapdoor closed again— 
and the Black Star, standing at the end 
of the table now, threw back his head 
and laughed uproariously. 

And the laughter died in his throat 
as he sank suddenly to the floor! For 
Muggs was through the door as \"er- 
beck shot downward, and the butt of his 
automatic had crashed against the Black 
Star’s head just behind the left ear. ’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

ROGUE PRO TEMPORE. 

^UGGS was a product of the slums, 
^ ^ and had known the inside of a 
prison. Five years before, Roger Ver¬ 
beck had picked him up in Paris, at a 
time when Muggs was contemplating 
throwing himself into the^ Seine, for 
misery and crime and poor living had 
broken his spirit and made existence a 
nightmare. Verbeck liad taught him 
tliat wits can be used for honest pur¬ 
poses, had given him a home, and in 
return Muggs, in his gratitude, gave 
\'erbeck vyhat services he could. He 
was of the type willing to die to save a 
benefactor pain. 

Muggs had not struck the Black Star 
a light blow’, and when the master crook 
fell. Muggs loicw he would remain um 
conscious for some time to come. He 
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was sobbing, and calling to Verbeck in 
a low voice as he put his foot beneath 
the table and felt for the button. He 
could not find it at first, for in his eager¬ 
ness he was not methodical. Then he 
qiueted down, and, getting down on 
hands and knees, went over the floor, 
inch by inch, until he felt a little knob 
through the rug. 

His hand went out; he pressed the 
knob. At the end of the table appeared 
a yawning chasm, as a section of the 
flooring fell back. Muggs was at its 
side in an instant. 

“Boss! Boss!*' he called. 

“I'm all right, Muggs! Not even 
scratched, and not stunned. Hurry up 
and get me out of here. And watch 
that chap-" 

Muggs was on his feet, looking 
wildly about the room. There was no 
ladder, no rope, nothing that could 
reach to the bottom of that twelve-foot 
pit. But there was a couch in the cor¬ 
ner, and Muggs tore off the cover and 
carried it to the pit’s edge. 

“Grab it, while I brace myself, boss," 
he directed. “Then climb—I can hold 
you." 

And so Verbeck emerged from the 
pit, bracing his feet against the wall 
of it and climbing hand over hand up 
the couch cover, while Muggs, above, 
braced his feet and bent back, gripping 
the other end of the cloth. Then the 
trapdoor was closed again. 

“Have you killed him?" Verbeck 
cried, when he saw the form of the 
Black Star on the floor. 

“T felt like it, but I thought you'd 
want him again, boss. I just gave him 
a smash behind the ear." 

“Urn 

“Don't you think we’d better call the 
police now, boss? I got a hunch-" 

“You heard what he said, didn’t you, 
Muggs? If the police take him in. the 
others will discover it, and escape. And 
he said some other things that have me 
guessing. How did he know what I 


said last night at a private reception in 
a private residence, eh? I know none 
of his crooks was close enough to over¬ 
hear me. And how does he know 
what’s in my safe? He says he even 
knows the combination of it, and I don’t 
doubt him." 

“Then what are we going to do. 
boss ?" 

V’'erbeck had slipped off his robe, and 
now handed it, together with the mask, 
to Muggs. 

“Put these outside in the box, then 
hurry back," he directed. 

As Muggs rushed away, Verbeck 
bent forward and took off the Black 
Star's mask. There was revealed the 
not unhandsome face of a man about 
forty-five. Verbeck contemplated this 
countenance as he started to remove the 
Black Star’s robe. It was one he never 
had seen before. Despite the Black 
Star’s words, Verbeck had been half of 
a mind that the master crook was some 
one known to the city in general as a 
respectable man, a sort of Jekyll and 
Hyde. 

Muggs returned, and the Black Star 
was gagged and bound with a curtain 
that Muggs tore from one of the door¬ 
ways and ripped into strips. 

“And now-“ Verbeck began. 

He did not complete the sentence. 
On the wall above his head, a bell 
tinkled. Verbeck and Muggs looked at 
each other, the same idea in the mind 
cf each. 

“Another crook," Muggs whispered. 

“No doubt." 

“What’ll we do?" 

Verbeck hesitated a moment. “This 
is a great chance, Muggs," he said 
finally. “I’ll play the Black Star's part, 
ril be a crook pro tempore." 

“What kind of a crook is that?" 

“ITie kind I’m going to be, Miigg.s. 
Hurry! Get this chap in the other room 
and shut the door—and watch." 

As Muggs obeyed, W'rbeck put on 
the Black Star’s robe and mask. The 
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little bell jangled again. On the wall 
below it was a button, and this button 
Verbeck pushed. He could hear the 
click as the door was unlocked, and he 
slipped through tlie door by which the 
Black Star had made his entrance, and 
found himself in another dusty, unfur¬ 
nished room. 

In a moment, he heard some one en¬ 
ter the other door. He waited for a 
time, as the Black Star had donS, then 
opened the door and walked boldly into 
the room, nodding his head to the other 
man in robe and mask, and taking his 
position at the Black Star’s blackboard. 

"‘No, Eight,^' the other wrote. 

“Countersign 

"‘Harvard.” 

Verbeck did not know, of course, 
w^hethcr it was the proper countersign, 
but he had to take the chance. 

•"Report,” he wrote. 

""Have information you desired.” 

The man stepped away from the 
blackboard, put one hand beneath his 
robe, and took out a letter, which he 
threw on the table. Then he went back 
to the blackboard and stood at atten¬ 
tion. 

Verbeck went to the table and picked 
up the letter. He ripped it open, watch¬ 
ing the other meanwhile, then lowered 
his eyes to read. What was written 
there was startling and very much to 
the point: 

Mrs. Greistman will wear diamonds and 
rope of pearls at Charity Ball. They will 
he taken from safe-deposit box during the 
afternoon. After the ball tlicy will be kept 
in safe in Grrislman library. Safe is old 
one. Library is on floor; one door 

opens into hall; three windows, one open¬ 
ing on veranda and otfjcrs on side of house 
and shaded from street lights by vines and 
uccs. All servants sleep on second floor, 
in the rear. Mr. and ISIrs, Greistman and 
dauj,liter sleep on same floor, in front, latter 
on left side of hall, parents on right side as 
you face rear of Itouse. Daughter subject to 
insomnia, cs{)ecially after brilliant society 
events, and often takes sleeping draft. 

There it was, full information that 


indicated the Black Star contemplated 
getting the Greistman jewels, reported 
by means of the organization, no doubt 
The note had been written on a type¬ 
writer, and tliere were no marks on the 
envelope. Any active crook might have 
been able to discover where the mem¬ 
bers of the Greistmafl family slept, and 
learn w^here the safe was kept, and how 
the doors and windows of the library 
were located, but only some one in close 
touch wdth the family could know^ wdien 
they anticipated taking the jewels from 
the safe-deposit box and where they 
would be kept the night after the ball. 

Verbeck found himself wondering 
how this information liad been ob¬ 
tained. and whether the man who now 
stood before him in robe and mask had 
obtained it or was merely a messenger 
to carry it to the Black Star. He 
stepped back to the blackboard and 
picked up the chalk again. 

""Where did you get information?” 
he w^rote. 

""As you instructed,” came the writ¬ 
ten answer. 

Verbeck could ask no more without 
betraying himself. He had no idea re¬ 
garding the identity of the man before 
him. It w^as possible, of course, for 
him to call Muggs from the other room 
and overpower the crook; but it was 
doubtful if the man would talk and 
reveal anytliing after he discovered he 
w-as not dealing with the Black Star, 
but with an outsider. And what Ver¬ 
beck wanted was accurate knowledge; 
he would have to be careful not to 
arouse tlie man^s suspicion. 

"‘Good!” he wrote on the blackboard. 
Then he nodded to the man. as if in 
dismissal. But the other did not seem 
ready to go, and acted as if there was 
something wanting, 

“Any orders?” he wrote finally. 

Verl>eck remembered the pile of let¬ 
ters on the end of the table, and now 
he went over and in-tooted them. They 
were orders for members of the band, 
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evidently, for on each envelope a num¬ 
ber was stamped. He found the one 
marked “Eight.” and took out the sheet 
of paper it contained. There were the 
orders the Black Star had prepared for 
this man: 

At three o’clock in the afternoon there is 
a committee meeting' of the Browning Club 
in a parlor of the second floor of the Na¬ 
tional Hotel, at which Miss Freda Brake- 
land will be present. Manage to be in the 
lobby of the hotel after the meeting, and 
meet Miss Brakeland as if by accident. Talk 
of the Charity Ball, and ascertain whether 
she is to wear the famous Brakeland jewels 
at that affair. Report in usual manner here 
at ten o’clock at night; and remember that 
no excuse can be accepted for failure. 

Here was another glimpse of the 
Black Star’s work. Verbeck, after a 
moment’s thought, decided to give the 
man his orders and let him go. He 
would continue to play at being the 
Black Star, and discover all he could 
of the master crook’s plans. Perhaps 
he would be able to prevent the whole¬ 
sale theft of valuable jewels; for it ap¬ 
peared that the Black Star intended a 
series of crimes following the Charity 
Ball. Thi.s man before him had orders 
to report the following night, so there 
was no object in exciting his suspicions 
now. 

Verbeck would have given a great 
deal at that moment to have been able 
to peer behind the other man’s mask. 
Who was this man before him who 
could be expected to engage Miss Freda 
Brakeland in conversation without 
arousing suspicion ? Somebody who be¬ 
longed in the city, surely, somebody 
well known in society, for Freda Brake- 
land was one of the most exclusive and 
unapproacliahle women of the younger 
set. 

\^erbcck was annoyed by the Black 
Star’s threat that the chickens might 
come home to roost. He was astounded 
at the lines of information gathered for 
the benefit of the master crook, and a 
multitude of questions rushed to his 


mind, none of which he could answer. 
He decided to refrain from calling in 
the police at present, at least until he 
discovered more. 

And now to Verbeck came another 
plan he decided to use. He placed the 
orders on the end of the table and mo¬ 
tioned for the other man to pick them 
up; then he hurried to his blackboard 
and wrote supplementary orders there: 

Pass the northwest corner of First Ave¬ 
nue and American Boulevard at exactly two 
o’clock in afternoon on your way to the 
hotel. Stop on comer, remove hat, and pre¬ 
tend to brush dust from it. If there is to be 
any change in your orders, an envelope will 
be slipped to you at that time; otherwise, 
go ahead as you have been directed. 

It seemed to Verbeck that the oilier 
man expressed surprise in the way his 
shoulders straightened and his head 
lifted, and for an instant Verbeck 
feared he had attempted too much. But 
the other only nodded that he mider- 
stood, then saluted and backed out of 
the door. Two minutes later, Muggs 
came in from the other room and re¬ 
ported that the crook had put robe and 
mask in the box outside, and had hur¬ 
ried away. 

“ITl get him!” Verbeck said. “He’ll 
stop on that corner and give the sign, 
and then I’ll follow him. I’ll learn who 
It IS that’s helping the Black Star gather 
valuable information. WeVe got to 
stick to the game now. Muggs, old 
man!” 

“I’d call the police-” 

“Not yet! Tm going to play this 
game myself until it gets too hot for me. 
The Black Star challenged me, didn’t 
he? I’ll have filenty of evidence before 
I call in the police.” 

"What about the chief crook in the 
other room? He’s conscious again.” 

Verbeck paced the floor for a time, 
his head bowed, thinking. 

“I have it!” he exclaimed at last. 
“You get out of here, Muggs, and hurry 
to the garage and get my car. Stop at 
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the rooms and get that bunch of keys in 

the right-hand drawer of my desk- 

“The keys to the old place?'* 

“Yes. We'll take the Black Star 
there, Muggs. Bring the car to the cor¬ 
ner nearest this house, hurry in 

and help me with him. We've got to 
have it done before dawn. Hurry! 
That's wliat well do, Muggs! Well 
take the Black Star to the old house, 
and there you’ll guard him, while I play 
master crook in his mask and robe." 

CHAPTER V. ^ 

MUGGS OX GUARD. 

Y^HEN Muggs had departed, Ver- 
beck got up and walked into the 
other room, where the Black Star w'as 
on the floor in an uncomfortable posi¬ 
tion. Muggs had left the window open, 
and the cold air swegti*^» bringing sleet 
and snow with it. It had been all one 
with Muggs whether the Black Star 
froze to death or not. 

\’'erbeck closed the window. He 
didn’t w^ant to carr}' the man into the 
furnished room, for fear some other 
member of the gang might come to 
make a report, although now it was al¬ 
most three o'clock in the morning. So 
he threw the door open wideband rolled 
in the couch, and lifted the Black Star 
upon it, covering him with two heavy 
portieres that hung before one of the 
doors. However, there was no expres¬ 
sion of thanks in the Black Star’s coun¬ 
tenance. 

Verbeck went back into the other 
room and closed the door behind hinu 
He took a canjjle from a shelf in the 
corner and lighted it, then made an in- 
sjiection of the house from bottom to 
top. No other room was furnished; 
there were no arrangements for cook¬ 
ing. no store of food. The Black Star, 
tht-n, did not live here, only came here 
to receive the members of his gang. 
That wouUl make it tx>s 5 ible tor X’^er- 


beck to remain away from the house 
except at night. 

He went back to the furnished room 
and conducted an investigation there. 
First, he looked at the orders in the en¬ 
velopes. Nine was the highest number 
there, but X'erbeck did not Icnovv how 
many envelopes had been given out tliat 
night before his arrival. And the or¬ 
ders were astounding. 

Only one had to do with gathering 
information; the otliers concenied pro¬ 
jected crimes. Some of them, Verbeck 
could not understand, since they re¬ 
ferred to orders ^ven previously. But 
others indicated not only crimes, but the 
manner in winch they were to be com¬ 
mitted. They told what to steal and 
just where to steal it, where there was 
danger and where there was none. 
Verbeck began considering whether he 
should give these orders out if any 
more men called. Taking the place of 
the Black Star did not include aiding in 
crimes, he told himself. He would is¬ 
sue orders of his own, orders that ^yould 
keep the members of the band from 
their nefarious business, but, at the 
same time, would keep them in touch 
until he could arrange a wholesale cap¬ 
ture. 

X^erbeck fumbled around the end of 
the table for several minutes before he 
found the spring which released the 
drawer and caused it to open. As he 
and Muggs had seen earlier in the night, 
there was an abundance of money in 
the drawer. There were half a score 
of diamond rings, too, a pearl neck¬ 
lace, other gems. There was a box of 
little rubber type and an ink pad and a 
small memoranda book. 

Verbeck opened the book. On the 
last written page of it he found some¬ 
thing that interested him. At the toi 
was a dale—that very day-—and below 
was a list of minibers, with hours .set 
opposite. The l>ook told when mem¬ 
bers of the band were expected to re¬ 
port, X'erbeck fotmd that the first was 
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No. 3 , due at nine o’clock that night. 
And from then until two o'clock the 
next morning others were due at stated 
interx'als. The entire band, it was evi¬ 
dent, was to appear for orders within a 
few hours and comparison of the book 
with the printed orders gave \"erbeck 
an inkling of the scheme. 

The Black Star had, indeed, planned 
a staggering blow to the city's pride; 
his band of crooks was to make a 
specialty of stealing jewels taken from 
safe-deposit boxes to be worn at the 
Charity Ball. For a few hours, these* 
valuable jewels would be protected only 
by ordinarj’ safes in residences, and, 
during those few hours, the members 
of the Black Star’s band would strike. 

X^erbeck went in to see that the Black 
Star was as comfortable as he could 
be while bound and gagged, and then 
walked over to the window. The storm 
was dying dowm; the snow and sleet had 
almost ceased to fall, but the cold 
seemed to be increasing. 

Returning to the furnished room, he 
sat down beside the table to wait. An 
hour from the time Muggs had de¬ 
parted, the bell tinkled. Verbeck ad¬ 
justed his mask and touched the button 
that opened the door. In a moment, 
Muggs stood beside him. 

‘‘Here are the keys, boss,’^ he said, 
"TVe got the car near the mouth of the 
alley, and the lights are out, VVe can 
take him along the hedge- 

•'Good!” Verbeck interrupted. 

They went inside and lifted the Black 
Star and carried him out. Verbeck 
look off mask and robe and put them on 
the talkie, and one by one blew out the 
can<!1es. Then he closed the door and 
helped Muggs cany' the Black Star 
through the musty hall. Another mo¬ 
ment, and they were ouuide. 

It was not particularly a difficult task 
to carry their man along the hedge and 
to the car. and there Verbeck put him in 
the back and got in beside him. while 
Mnggs took the wheel. Tliey made 
<.A 


their way slowly up the hill and to a 
well-pav^ street, and there Muggs 
turned on the lights and the car rushed 
forward through the night. 

The old Verbeck place wras one of the 
city’s landmarks. It was closed now, 
and had been closed for the greater part 
of the past five years. It had been be¬ 
queathed Verbeck, the last of his fam¬ 
ily, by his father, and the young man 
bad had no desire to repair it and live 
in it alone, with a staff of servants. He 
preferred his apartment, and to live in 
il with no servant exceprt Muggs. 

But now, betrothed to wed Faustina 
XVendell, Verbeck was contemplating 
tearing down the old house and erect¬ 
ing a mansion in its place for his bride. 
The present house occupied the center 
of the block. It was surrounded by 
trees and tangled underbrush.. The 
walks about it were in poor condition, 
and nobody ever approached it. It was 
to this place that he was taking the 
Black Star. 

It was a long, cold ride. The Black 
Star groaned, and threw his head from 
side to side, indicating that he warned 
the gag removed, but Verbeck declined 
to accommodate him. He was taking 
no chances \rith the Black Star. 

The machine lurched and skidded 
along the streets, dashed along boule¬ 
vards, swung around comers. Muggs 
was putting on all possible speed, for 
the dawn was not far away. 

The machine was finally brought to a 
standstill before the double ^ics that 
opened into the driveway of the old 
Verbeck place, Vcrbcck got out and 
helped Muggs throw open the gates, 
and they drove in to the house. 

Til ere was fuel in the house, and 
after they had carried the Black Star in 
and made him comfortable on a couch. 
Verbeck built a fire in the large grate in 
the living room. Then he removed the 
man’s gag, and all his bonds except 
tho.se which held his hands fasten^ 
behind his back. 
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‘'There. Mr. Black Star!'^ he said. 
“It has been an exciting night. You 
sent a man to invade my apartment, 
and in turn I invaded your place of 
business—I suppose that is what youM 
call it—and made you prisoner, wdth 
the aid of this very good friend of 
mine. And now you are here—and Tm 
quite sure you don't know just where. 
And here yoiril remain for the time be¬ 
ing. until I form some plans and put 
them in operation. You'll be kept 
warm, and yoiril have food. Muggs 
wdll guard you. And you’ll be imable 
to escape.” 

“All very clever/’ the Black Star re¬ 
torted. “But you are playing with fire, 
Mr. \"erbeck, and are liable to be badly 
scorched.” 

“I’ll run the risk of that.” 

“Remember, I told you my organiza¬ 
tion has a long arm. I’m storing all 
this up against you.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure.” He 
turned to Muggs. “How’ do you want 
to work this thing?” he asked. 

“Just let him fuss around with his 
hands tied, boss,” Muggs said. “I’ll 
get a strap or some rope from the closet 
and tie ’em properly. And if he tries 
any funny tricks, I’ll either shoot him 
or pound him on the head with the butt 
of the gun—’tis immaterial. You can 
leave it to me, boss.” 

And Verbeck knew, by the expression 
of Muggs’ face, that he could. 

CHAPTER VI. 

AN UNPROFITABLE AFTERNOON. 

'YTERBECK put his car in the garage, 
returned to his apartment, and 
slept. He awakened at eleven o’clock, 
rushed through bath and breakfast, got 
the car out again, purchased groceries, 
and whirled away tow’ard the old house. 

There he found Muggs pacing back 
and forth, with the pistol in his hand, 
reading the Black Star a lecture on the 


evils of a nefarious existence. The 
Black Star looked disgusted. 

“If you’re going to keep me pris¬ 
oner,” he told Verbeck, “I’d be oldiged 
if you’d give me another jailer.” 

“What’s the matter with Muggs?” 

“Barring the fact that he is insane, 
he may be all right. I don’t want to be 
talked to death.” 

Verbeck gave him a grin, for an¬ 
swer, and unpacked the groceries. He 
had small time to spend here, and. tak¬ 
ing Muggs into a corner, he bade him 
be sure to guard the prisoner carefully. 

“You may not see me again until to¬ 
morrow morning, Muggs,” he said. “Fll 
be busy this afternoon, and to-night 
I’m going to that house where the Black 
Star has his headquarters, and start 
some plans going.” 

“You’ll be careful, boss?” 

“I’ll be careful, Muggs. When it 
comes time for sleep, what are you go¬ 
ing to do here?” 

“Stay awake, I guess.” 

“There is a vegetable pit in the base¬ 
ment, remember. Get plenty of blankets 
from the closet-and put them there, and 
make him climb down and sleep on 
them. You can bolt the trapdoor and 
sleep in peace here before the fire. 
Careful, now. I’m off!” 

At one o’clock he put the car in the 
garage again, for he had decided he’d 
not use it that afternoon. Precisely at 
ten minutes of tw^o, he was standing at 
the corner on which he had directed 
the crook the night before to fumble 
w^ith his hat and await orders. 

It happened to be a pet day with 
shoppers. Traffic officers worked furi¬ 
ously to keep the crossings free of ve¬ 
hicles; unifonned footmen opdhed li¬ 
mousine doors and helped well-dressed 
women across the walks and into shops. 
Conversations seemed limited to dry 
goods and bargains. 

Verbeck had not rememliered how the 
corner would be thronged when he gave 
the Black Star’s man his orders. The 
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comer now was a jam of human beings. 
Verbcck crossed the street and stood 
beside a stone pillar in front of a show 
window, from where he could watch 
easily. 

The hour of two arrived, and \>r- 
beck scrutinized every man who passed 
the comer. Five minutes passed, and 
no one bad given him the signal. And 
then he saw Howard Wendell, the 
brother of his fiancee, walking slowly 
down the street close to the curbing. 

Verbcck drew back quickly behind 
the pillar. If Howard Wendell saw 
him, he undoubtedly would stop to talk, 
and V'erbeck did not w^ant to hold a 
conversation just then. 

Wendell passed, witlv^ut seeing him. 
He stopp)ed for an instant on the cor¬ 
ner; he removed his hat, and he ran 
one band around the brim of it, as if 
brushing away dust. 

\’erbeck*s jaw dropped and his eyes 
bulged with amazement. The next in¬ 
stant he was chuckling at the coinci¬ 
dence of It. There was no possibility 
of Howard Wendell being a member of 
the Black Star’s band, of course. The 
boy accidentally had done what Ver- 
beck had ordered the crook to do, that 
was all—and, when he came to think of 
it, Verbeck realized it was a natural 
thing for any man to do, and wished he 
had told the crook to use some other 
sign. 

Howard Wendell walked on up the 
street, and Verbeck continued his 
watch. The minutes slipped by, and no 
other man gave the sign. A doubt en- 
tere<! Verbeck's mind. That boast he 
had made at tlie reception—Howard 
Wendell bad heard that, and the Black 
Star had known of it soon afterward. 
.Vnd Howard had given the correct 
sign. 

‘•Boshf Can’t be!” V'erbeck muttered 
to himself. *‘rm a fool to think it for 
a minute. Wliy on earth would How¬ 
ard be mixed up with a gang of crooks? 
Even if he wanted to be, how could he 


get into a first-order gang like that of 
the Black Star? They’d not have him! 
Tm crazy to think pf it!” 

He looked at his watch; it was a 
quarter of three. He decided to go to 
the hotel where the unknown crook was 
to hold conversation with Miss Freda 
Brakeland. Perhaps he could decide the 
matter there, leam the crook’s identity. 

The lobby of the hotel was thronged 
when V’erbeck entered. He met men 
and women he knew, but managed to 
keep free from lingering conv'ersation. 
He wanted to be at liberty to make a 
complete investigation. 

Then he met Faustina Wendell face 
to face. 

'‘Why, Roger!’’ she gasped. ‘*Fanc)' 
meeting you hereT I’ve heard you say 
you hate hotel lobbies.” 

‘T came in to take a peek so HI hate 
them more,” Verbeck replied. “And 
you?” 

“Browning Qub meeting, dear.” 

“It is over already?” 

“.A quarter of an hour ago. In fact, 
we met only to postpone it, for every 
one is talking of the Charity Ball to¬ 
morrow night.” 

see,” said V’'erbeck. He did see— 
that he had missed his chance to leam 
the identity of the crook. 

‘T came down in the electric,” Faus¬ 
tina continued. “Come along home 
with me, if you haven’t an engage¬ 
ment.” 

He entered the electric and sat beside 
her as she piloted the car through the 
busy streets. She was giving all her 
attention to the driving, and he di<l not 
attempt conversation. And now that 
her face was in repose, it seemed to 
V'^crbeck that there was a peculiar e.s- 
pression on it, one that he w*as not used 
to seeing. He would have sworn that 
the girl beside him, who had promised 
to be his wife, was anxious, worried— 
and that was foreign to her nature. 

The Wendells had been wealtliy once, 
but were not now. Mr. \\ endell had 
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died two years before, leaving an es¬ 
tate much smaller than was anticipated. 
Ilis widow had built a modern apart¬ 
ment house, and from it derived an in¬ 
come. the Wendells living in one of the 
apartments on the first floor. Vet they 
had enough to maintain their position 
in society, and this was an important 
position, for the Wendells were an old 
pioneer family, noted for piety and 
pride. 

‘*You are looking tired/’ \ erbeck ob- 
sen'cd. 

"‘VouVe not very complimentary, 
Roger. Perhaps I am a bit tired, 
though.*’ 

“Too much Charity Ball?” he asked. 

•*I am not worrying much about that. 
1 intend going, of course.” 

“I should hoi>€ so/’ Verbeck said. 

“Would it disappoint you very much 
if I said Td rather not?” 

“Nothing you can do will disappoint 
me.** he said loyally; ”but I cannot im¬ 
agine a Charity Ball williout you in at¬ 
tendance. Arc you thinking of re¬ 
maining away?” 

She was looking ahead, and Verbeck 
imagined that her lips quivered for an 
instant. 

“Is anything the matter?” he asked. 
”You don’t seem to be yourself to-day.” 

“I—oh, it is nothing, Roger! Per¬ 
haps I am a bit ner\’Ous. Let us talk 
of something else. Here wc arc at 
home. You'll come in, of course?*’ 

He followed her inside, and greeted 
her mother, who immediately left them 
alone. 

“Now,” Verbeck said, bending to¬ 
ward her. “tell me what is troubling 
you. I can see that there is some¬ 
thing.” 

“Really, it is nothing. Roger. Per- 
hai>.«^ I am a bit out of sorts. .\nd— 
what I said about the ball—forget that, 
pleasc.“ 

“But, if you do not wish to go—” 
he said. 

“Can’t wc decide it to-morrow after¬ 


noon, dear? All right—let us leave it 
until then. Perhaps I’ll be feeling 
better.” 

“And there is no trouble—nothing I 
can do to help?” he j^ersisted. 

“Foolish boy! I’m just—just tired,” 

“Then I’m going to run right away 
and let you rest. I’d ought to be down¬ 
town, anyway. I’ll telephone the garage 
for my car.” 

He went to the telephone and sent in 
his call, then returned to sit beside her. 
She was trying hard to smiic ai\d act 
naturally, but Verbeck knew something 
was troubling her. But he imagined it 
might be something connected with the 
family finance, and so did not press her 
for an answer. 

The car came from the garage, and 
Verbeck left, and drove through the 
streets in a way that defied all traffic 
ordinances. He had failed to identify 
the crook who had received orders to 
speak with Miss Freda Brakeland. .^tul 
something was troubling his fiancee, and 
Faustina had refused to confide in him. 
It had been an unprofitable afternoon. 

And there was a busy and dangerous 
night before him. 

CHAPTER VTI. 

IDENTICAL ORDERS. 

priGHT o'clock that night found 
^ Roger Verbeck in the Black Star’s 
headquarters, the room put in order, 
and the candles burning. He was sit¬ 
ting at the end of the long table, in 
robe and mask, and with the little rub¬ 
ber stamps he was busy writing out or¬ 
ders. All the orders were identical; 
the ones previously written by the Black 
Star had been destroyed. 

Promptly at nine o'clock, the little 
bell on the wall tinkled, and Verbeck, 
shutting the drawer in the table and 
holding his automatic in readiness be¬ 
neath his robe, went to the wall and 
pressed tlic button that opened the door. 
He hurried from the room, and wailed. 
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Presently he entered again, to find a 
masked and robed figure standuig be¬ 
fore tbe blackboard. Number and 
countersign were given, and Vcrbcck 
handed the man his orders and a Uven- 
ty-doUar bill taken from the drawer in 
the table. The man bowed, and went 
out. 

Nine-thirty brought another man, and 
the same ceremony- was observed, ren 
o'clock brought tlie member of the band 
to whom Verbeck had given orders the 
night before. After he had written his 
number and countersign, V’^erbeck 
w'hirled to the blackboard. 

“Report.'* he wrote. 

‘•Browning Qub meeting was post¬ 
poned, and I missed the person you 
mentioned,'* the other scribbled on the 
board. “I followed her, and spoke with 
her later in a tea room. She will wear 
her jewels, including the famous ruby 
collar.' 

\"erbeck nodded for the man to erase. 
Again he'found himself wondering at 
the identity of this man who iould talk 
so freely to Freda Brakeland. .\nd 
now he wrote on the blackboard him¬ 
self : 

“W hy did you not carr>’ out orders ?** 

"‘Pardon, but I did.'’ 

“You appeared at the comer I men¬ 
tioned ?** 

"‘Yes. Nobody approached me, so I 
went on as ordered.*’ 

\’'erbeck wondered whether the man 
was speaking the truth, whether he had 
appeared at the comer, as ordered, and 
\’’crbeck bad missed him. It was pos¬ 
sible, he knew, because of the throng 

of shoppers. And, again- The robe 

effectually disguised the man before 
him, but V'^crbeck imagined he was 
taller than Howard Wendell. He told 
himself again he was a fool to think 
that the man before him was bis fian- 
cee*s brother. He had half a notion to 
order the man to remove his mask, but 
thought better of it. This man was a 
crook, could be nothing else. And Ver¬ 


beck dared do nothing that would 
arouse suspicion and endanger the plan 
he had formed. 

*‘Very well," he wrote on the board; 
then went to the table and tossed the 
proper envelope toward the other. 

The man picked it up and read tlie 
orders. It seejned to Verbeck that he 
appeared startled. He went to the 
blackboard and wrote again: 

"‘Arc you sure, sir, that these are my 
orders?** 

^’'Yes/' \>rbeck wrote. 

“Must I carry them out ?’* 

"‘They must be carried out—to the 
letter,” wrote \'erbeck. 

The other hesitated a moment, then 
WTOte rapidly on the board: 

‘"You are unfair, but I am unable to 
help myself,” 

And then, as Verbeck started for- 
w’ard, the other saluted and darted out 
of tlie door, to hurry down tlie dusty 
hall. Roger returned to the table. He 
half wished he had forced the other 
man to remove his mask. 

Ten-thirty o'clock brought a woman. 
\’erbeck knew she was a woman be¬ 
cause he could see her hands, tlie fin¬ 
gers covered with rings, and the bot¬ 
tom of her skirts showed beneath the 
robe. Her writing on the blackboard 
was unmistakably feminine, too. The 
Black Star had said that women be¬ 
longed to his organization, but \’crbeck 
had not anticipated meeting one in this 
liouse; he had believed they worked on 
orders transmitted by others. 

”Ever\-thing arranged,” the woman 
wrote on the board. “It will be easy. 
I’ll get the necklace about three o’clock 
in the morning, and hide it where you 
ordered. It may be found there any 
time after four o'clock,” 

Here \*erbeck found himself facing 
something of whidi he knew nothing, 
some crime already outlined by the 
Black Star. 

""Disregard all pre%'ious orders/* he 
wrote, “for tlie time being. I have new 
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orders ^for you. and you’ll attend to 
them first. Do you understand?** 

“Yes/* she wrote. 

He threw her envelope on the table, 
and she read the instructions it con¬ 
tained. She, too, scribbled a protest on 
the blackboard. 

‘'Isn’t it dangerous?” she wrote. 

‘‘Carry out your orders. You do not 
know all the scheme, remember.” 

“I understancL 111 obey/* 

Then she hurried out. 

At ele\*en o'clock, the bell tinkled 
again, and Verbeck admitted another 
of the band. This one, too, was a 
woman. She appeared timid, w'hereas 
the first had pven every indication of 
being used to tliis sort of thing. Her 
hand trembled as she w^rote her number 
on the board. Then she gave her coun¬ 
tersign, and waited. 

Evidently she was not working on a 
case, but had reported to get orders, 
Verbeck bad no orders read)* for her, 
for her number bad not been on the list 
he had found in the Black Star’s book. 
Apparently this was her first visit, or 
else the Black Star liad not contem¬ 
plated making use of her at the present 
time. 

He took orders he had printed for 
one of the others, and put them on the 
end of the table, motioning for her to 
pick them up and read. As she ad¬ 
vanced toward the table, V^erbeck found 
that her eyes were upon him, and she 
seemed afraid to touch the envelope. 
She op>encd it finally, read quickly, and 
Verbeck thought she gave a little cry. 
She staggered backward, but seemed to 
regain her ccmip>osure as he started for¬ 
ward to aid her, and backed away from 
him. The sheet of paper fluttered from 
her hand to the floor. 

\‘e^l>cck stooped and picked it up, 
and handed it to her. She did not seem 
to ^ee it—she was looking tICw n at Ver- 
beck’s band. Like a wild thing, she 
whirled around and rushed back to the 
blackboard and seized the cltalk. 


“WTiere did you get that ring?” she 
wrote rapidly, 

\'erbeck answered on his board: 

“Why? Do you fanc)' it?” 

“W'here did you get it ?” 

“That is my personal and private 
business/* he wTOte, The ring w^as a 
peculiar signet he had picked up abroad, 
and had worn for years. 

The woman dropped the chalk to the 
floor. Site raised one hand, as if to 
put it to her face; she dropped it again; 
her eyes burned into Verbeck's from 
behind her mask; then she gave a cr>’ 
that expressed pain and despair, and 
hurried through the door and into the 
hall. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” 
\>rbeck mused. “Was she really 
frightened, or only playing a part? I 
wonder if the Black Star has been treat¬ 
ing her badly, and has made her afraid 
of him? She seemed awfully inter¬ 
ested in my ring—because she’d never 
noticed it on the Black Star’s hand, I 
suppose. If she should be suspicious 
—;— But she couldn't do anytliing, if 
she w^as!” 

The members of the band continued 
to arrive at intervals, but there were 
no more w^oraen. Verbeck received 
their numbers and countersigns, and 
gave out copies of the orders. At three 
o’clock in the morning, he decided there 
were no more to come. Two women 
and eight men had been received dur¬ 
ing the night— ten persons had walked 
into the trap he had constructed. Less 
than twenty’-four hours, and the Black 
Star and his band wrould be in the 
hands of the police. Verbeck felt that 
he had planned well. 

At half past three o’clock he left the 
house and walked five blocks to catch an 
owl car. Half an hour later, he was on 
the boulevard, approaching the building 
in which he had his rooms. As he 
reached the steps of the apartment 
house, he happened to turn and glance 
down ilie street. He saw a man dodge 
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behind a lamp-post a short distance 
away. 

Vcrbcck stepped into the vestibule, 
waited a moment, then stepped out 
again quickly. Again he saw the man 
dodge behind the post. 

Darting down the steps, Verbeck ran 
toward the man. A shadowy form 
rushed across the driveway and lost it¬ 
self in the shadows of the underbrush. 
Verbcck stopped and retraced his steps. 
He doubted whether he could catch the 
man, and he wasn’t inclined to pursue 
him at that hour of the morning. Per¬ 
haps it was not a man watching him, but 
a lurking thief, he thought; and, at the 
same time, he felt that he had been un¬ 
der surveillance. 


CHAPTER VHI, 

THE POLICE GET A TIP. 

WERBECK arose at noon, to face the 
day that meant the culmination of 
his plans. As he bathed and shaved 
and dressed he kept thinking of the 
prowler he had seen a few hours be¬ 
fore. Could it be possible, he asked 
himself, that some of the Black Star's 
band had grown suspicious, and would 
take an active part against him ? Had 
the Black Star, a prisoner in the old 
V^erbeck house, sent out some message 
from his prison calling for rescue? 
\’erbcck was half afraid he had made 
some blunder, had overlooked some- 
tiling that would allow the master crim¬ 
inal to turn the tables and emerge vic¬ 
tor from the dud of wits. 

He telephoned the garage for his 
roadster, and hurried out to the old 
V’erbeck place, taking with him a line¬ 
man from the telephone company’s 
office. The lineman connected the tele¬ 
phone, which bad been out of service. 

“Hdw is the prisoner?” \’erbeck 
asked Muggs, after the lineman had de¬ 
parted. 

*^Down in the vegetable pit, thinking 
of his sins.” 


“Fetch him up.” Verbeck directed, 
and began carrying in the food he had 
purchased before running out from 
town. 

It was a surly Black Star who en¬ 
tered tile living room, with Muggs at 
his heels urging him on. no longer 
was handsome, because of a two days’ 
growth of beard and dark circles un- 
der his eyes. He glared at Muggs 
malevolently as he crossed the room 
and sat down stiffly on a divan. 

“How long,” he demanded of Ver¬ 
beck, ‘‘are you going to keep me pris¬ 
oner, with a maniac for jailer?” 

“Probably until a late hour to-night. 
But you need not be confined in the pit 
again. Pm going to have Muggs keep 
you in this room, where it is wanu and 
comfortable. I want to give you a bit 
of liberty until to-night.” 

“And then?” 

“Then I’ll probably hand you over to 
the police, and you’ll have mighty small 
freedom for years to come,” 

“Indeed?” the Black Star snarled. 
“You have arranged e\’erything, have 
you? Planned a coup of some sort?” 

“Time will tell,” said Verbeck. 

“And don’t you ever stop to fear for 
yourself?” 

“I haven’t felt particularly afraid at 
any time.” 

“I have warned you that the ann of 
my organization-” 

•*Is a long one—I remember.” said 
Verbcck. “The arm of the law also is 
long, Mr. Black Star, and a clever, hon¬ 
est man can outwit a clever crook any 
time, as I said once before. You called 
it a boast. I bclie\ e.” 

“Yon are not done yet.” 

“Certainly not—but I’ll be done 
within a few hours.” 

\^crl>eck walked to a comer and 
beckoned Muggs to him. 

“I’ll return to-night, some time after 
nine o’clock,” he said. “I w’ant you to 
w’atch the Black Star well, Muggs. If 
he escapes now-” 
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“Why don’t you call in tlie police, 
boss ?” 

“Atid spoil everything? I’m going 
through with this now—I’m going to 
nab the Black Star and his gang.” 

“Then there’s something big com¬ 
ing off* and Tm not to be in on it?” 
Muggs demanded. 

“Neither am I, Muggs—at the mo¬ 
ment it comes off. But we'll both be in 
at the finish—and we’ll be there strong. 
Just curb your curiosity, Muggs, until 
this evening. 1*11 e.xplain everything 
then. Careful, now, and don’t let the 
Black Star escape. I fancy you’ve been 
aggravating him.” 

“Aw, boss-” 

“He looks it. Haven’t you?” 

’'I was just reciting a list of his sins, 
boss.” 

“Well, Muggs, recite less and keep 
your eyes open more. Watch every 
move he makes. Don’t you use that 
telephone, and don't let the Black Star 
get near it. I had it connected so we 
can use it to-night. Now, I’m oflf!” 

He got in the roadster and started 
back downtowTi. He stopped before a 
suburban drug store and went into a 
telephone booth. He had not wanted to 
send this telephone message from his 
own apartment nor from the old Ver- 
beck place, for it might be traced. 

He called police headquarters, and 
asked to be connected with the chief. 
No, he said, the chief’s secretary 
wouldn’t do. It was something about 
the Black Star. 

In a moment he heard the chief’s 
gruff voice. 

“Listen carefully,” Verbeck told him, 
“for 1 am not going to repeat what I 
say or answer questions. This is very 
important, and if you disregard it you’ll 
be Sony. Have your sccretaiy^ get on 
the phone extension and take down in 
shorthand what I am going to say.” 

There was a short wait while the 
chief made the necessary arrangements, 


then Vcrbcck heard himself commanded 
to speak. 

“T have run down and caught the 
Black Star,” he said. “I am holding 
him prisoner now. I cannot hand him 
over to you just yet, for, if I did, and 
the least news of it leaked out, you’d 
never catch one of his gang, and, with¬ 
out his gang, you never could convict 
him. Never mind how I know it—I 
am not talking nonsense. You’ve got 
that?” 

An excited voice told him that the 
chief understood. 

“Now, listen to this,” V^erbeck went 
on. “I have arranged for all the Black 
Star’s band to be at a certain place at 
the same lime, so you and your men 
can take them all. Keep quiet, chief, 
and don’t ask questions. I want you 
to send men enough to arrest them— 
eight men and two women are in the 
crowd. They are to be arrested just 
when and where I say. If you let as 
much as one of them escape, all my 
work and yours probably will have been 
for nothing. When you get them, you’ll 
find stolen property on every one. And 
as soon as I learn you have all of them 
under arrest. I’ll turn over the Black 
Star to you. I’ll tell you where and how 
he met the members of his gang and 
gave them orders, and I’ll let you have 
the inside workings of one of the 
smoothest crooks’ schemes ever * de¬ 
vised. But, if you make one false 
move-” ^ 

A torrent of words over tire wire 
stopped him for a moment. 

“No questions, I said,” he went on. 
“Y'ou have understood so far? Very 
well! No, I’ll not tell you who I am 
or where I ami Very well, if you’ll 
not listen! I’ll call you up later, when 
you’re in a better mood, and explain 
where 3 'ou are to make the catch. 
Good-by!” 

And an irate Roger Verbeck strode 
from the telephone booth, went out to 
the street, and sprang into his car, to 
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drive furiously down the thoroughfare. 
No excited chief of police could bully 
him with a lot of mandatory questions, 
he told himself. Let them fuss and 
fume for a time, then they’d listen when 
he telephoned. 

His actions had the desired effect. 
At police headquarters, there was a 
spirited debate for five minutes betw^een 
the chief and his secretary as to whether 
tlie telephone communication had come 
from some practical joker. The secre¬ 
tary was inclined to believe that it had. 
The chief insisted that some member of 
the Black Star’s band had turned 
against him, and was engineering his 
downfall. 

Verbeck drove on through the streets 
until he reache<l the Wendell apartment 
house. Faustina was waiting for him, 
and again Verbeck noticed that anxiety 
was stamped on her face, and now he 
thought there was a look of fear, also. 

'‘Well, here w^e are,** lie said. "And 
what about the ball ?’* 

‘T—I have decided to go,” she said, 
looking at him peculiarly. 

‘"Brother Howard going, too?” 

“Yes—he is going/’ 

“With any particular young lady ?” 

“No—^alone.” 

“Good! Will you be angry, Faustina, 
if I ask you to go to the ball with How¬ 
ard? I cannot explain just now, but— 
well, ril be there late, in time to have 
a couple of dances, and bring you home. 
I'm sorry that I cannot explain exactly 
—it is something important that will 
keep me away until late.” 

He looked up, to find her staring at 
him fixedly. 

“\Vhy—what is the matter?” he 
stammered. 

“I—oh, Roger, it is nothing!” 

He sat down beside her and started 
to take her in his arms, but she drew 
away from him. 

“Why, Faustina- 

“Frn—oh, Fm just a bit nervous, 
Roger.” 


“There seemed to be something 
troubhng you yesterday, and there cer¬ 
tainly is to-day,” he said. “Can’t you 
confide in me, Faustina? Is there any¬ 
thing wrong—anything I can do to 
help?” 

“Nothing you can do—to help,” she 
said. 

“Then there is something wrong?” 

“Don’t ask me, please, Roger. I’m 
nervous, worried. Just let me rest un¬ 
til to-night—ril try to be all right then. 
Certainly I’ll go to the ball vsdth How¬ 
ard—and expect you later. And now 
you’ll go, won’t you, Roger? I must lie 
down—and rest.” 

The puzzled Verbeck walked slowly 
to the door, Faustina following him. He 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 
She did not return the caress, and she 
seemed on the verge of tears. 

“Don't worr}%” he said softly. 

“You tell me not to worry?’’ 

“Why, yes. Perhaps whatever h 
troubling you will cea.se to trouble. 
We’ll talk of it to-night? You’ll let 
me help you?” 

"‘Yes,” she said, “we’ll talk of it to¬ 
night. W’e must talk of it to-night.” 

Verbeck hurried out, got into the car, 
and started for the business district. 
Faustina’s actions and maniicr worried 
him, yet his mind was busy with tlie 
Black Star and his affair. Once the 
Black Star and his band of crooks were 
handed over to the police, he'd look 
into Faustina's trouble, he told himself. 
Perhaps Howard was running about too 
much. Perhaps there was financial 
trouble in the family. Whatever it was, 
he*d smooth things out, he promised. 
He couldn’t have Faustina worrying. 

He drove carefully, now, through 
the heavy traffic, and finally stopped 
before a hotel. There he entered a 
public telephone booth, and called po¬ 
lice headquarters again. Once more he 
got the chief on the wire. 

“Will you listen now, and ask no 
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questions?*^ he demanded, ‘'This is no 
hoax, so you’d better act on my tip.” 

Then he told the chief where the 
members of the Black Star's band could 
be captured, and when, and how. 

CHAPTER TX. 

“chickens come home to roost!” 

"^ILAT evening, there came the heavy 
^ winds again. They came as night 
descended, to howl about buildings and 
sliriek through the streets, carrying the 
merest suggestion of snow\ They 
swayed the arc lights, rattled signs, 
and shook skeletons of trees. And then 
they settled down to a steady blow^ from 
the north, and soft snow^ began to fall 
heavTly. And through the steady sheet 
of snow gleamed thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of incandescent bulbs at the big 
hall where the Qiarity Ball was to be 
held. 

That hall had been built to hold thou¬ 
sands, and its capacity would be tested 
this night. On the dancing floor would 
be women famous in society, stately 
matrons, pretty girls enjoying their 
first social season. GowUs to dazzle 
would be shown by hundreds, and 
jewels—precious and famous jewels— 
would flash reflection from myriads of 
electric lights—^jewels taken from safe- 
deposit boxes to be worn at this af¬ 
fair, and then to be returned to their 
hiding places. 

The galleries would be filled with 
spectators; a gigantic orchestra would 
please musical ears; in the streets out¬ 
side, hundreds of limousines would be 
waiting for the end. 

V^rbeck was thinking of the scene at 
the big hall as he drove his roadster out 
to the old place again shortly after ten 
o’clock that night. He had intended 
going to the old house earlier, but had 
been delayed in carrying out his plans. 
And now everything was done—there 
was nothing more to do except await 
the appointed hour, call police head¬ 


quarters, ascertain that the members of 
the Black Star’s band were in jail, and 
then turn over the Black Star himself. 
He would have a good excuse to escape 
the plaudits of the police and reporters 
at headquarters—lie w'ould have to 
hurr)^ to the big hall to dance with his 
fiancee and escort her to her home. 

The gates were open, and Verbeck 
sent the car through and along the 
driveway, and brought it to a stop 
where it w'ould be shielded by the cor¬ 
ner of the house from the sw'irling 
snow. 

When he entered the living room, 
the Black Star was sitting on the divan 
in the comer, and Muggs was pacing 
back and forth before liim. still preach¬ 
ing on the merits of an honest existence 
as compared to a life of thievery. 

“Everything is lovely, boss.” he re¬ 
ported to Verbeck. “This gent has been 
getting restless, but he hasn't made a 
move he shouldn’t. I’ve been hoping 
he would—rl haven’t taken a pot shot at 
a man in ages.” 

“We’ll have no carnage, Muggs,” 
said Verbeck, laughing. “We want to 
hand him over entire, not in pieces. 
Give me that pistol, and I’ll watch the 
gentleman while you untie his hands 
and fasten them again in front instead 
of behind his back. I’m going to give 
him a cigar to smoke; he'll need it to 
quiet his nerv^es.” 

Muggs did as he was ordered, and the 
Black Star accepted the cigar wdth good 
grace, and puffed at it with evident en¬ 
joyment. 

“Do we call the police now, boss?” 
Muggs asked. 

“Xot yet, Muggs.” 

“You and I have done a lot of dungs, 
boss, in all corners of the world,” he 
said in a whisper, so the Black Star 
could not hear. “When you feel that 
you can’t hold in any longer, you make 
me stop being a valet, and let me be a 
comrade, and we go out after adven¬ 
ture. It’s always been all right. But, 
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about this tiling- Boss, I told you I 

had a hunch/* 

"Fm afraid your hunch isn't working 
well this time, Muggs. The thing has 
been accomplished. Fm merely wait¬ 
ing here until the police make a move I 
requested tliem to make, and then we’ll 
surrender the Black Star. It hasn’t been 
so very much of an adventure, after all, 
has it, old man? There hasn’t been 
much excitement—not what we call ex¬ 
citement." 

“Fll not be satisfied until the police 
have their hands on him, boss.*’ 

‘'Neither shall I. But nothing is go¬ 
ing to happen, Muggs, to bother us. 
Keep that hunch of yours until another 
time." 

Muggs resumed his guard of the pris¬ 
oner, and, though he asked Verbeck 
nothing concerning the plans he had 
made, there was a question in the ex¬ 
pression of his face. Verbeck lighted a 
cigar for himself, and sat down not far 
from the Black Star. He looked at his 
watch. 

“It is half after ten," he announced. 
'‘Mr. Black Star, in exactly an hour and 
a half the police will take into custody 
some of your people, eight men and two 
women, to be exact." 

"Indeed?" 

• "Exactly," said Verbeck. 

‘'Would you mind telling me how 
this is to be done? I am somewhat in¬ 
terested and wholly skeptical." 

‘‘Last night," said V'erbeck, "I as¬ 
sumed your robe and mask, and played 
at being the Black Star. I destroyed 
the orders you had prepared, counter¬ 
manded all of which I learned, and is¬ 
sued new orders of my own. There 
was no hitch in the arrangement. Not 
one of them became suspicious, as far 
as I could sec." 

"And the orders?" the Black Star 
asked, interest showing in his face. 

"Were the same in each instance," 
said Verbeck. "The orders make it pos*^ 
sible for the police to round up the en¬ 


tire gang at one swoop. They’ll be kept 
separate until I turn you over and tell 
all I know. With those facts upon 
which to work, the detectives will have 
no trouble getting confessions. As for 
you—Muggs and I can swear to enough 
to convict you, especially after the po¬ 
lice have searched that house where you 
had your headquarters." 

There was a look of apprehension in 
the Black Star’s face now, but he did 
not pretend to Verbeck that he was 
alarmed. 

"May I ask how you expect to catch 
these persons?" he asked. 

“Yes—^and FU tell you. There was 
a flaw in your perfect arrangement, Mr. 
Black Star. You taught your crooks to 
work in the dark, and not ask questions. 
They have faith in you; and if you or¬ 
dered one of them to .enter the First 
National Bank at noon and hold up the 
first teller to the right, he’d perhaps do 
it, believing that his work was only a 
part of a big scheme, and that he’d es¬ 
cape consequences because of some plan 
of yours," 

"True," said the Black Star. "I 
have issued orders that seemed danger¬ 
ous, but were not so when a man knew 
all the different angles of my plan." 

"Exactly. And so, when I gave or¬ 
ders that seemed dangerous, sv'arcely an 
objection was raised. You want to 
know how they are to be captured, eh? 
Here is a copy of the orders I gave 
each, Mr. Black Star. Listen to it!" 

Verbeck pulled a sheet of paper from 
his pocket, and read: 

You will dress as well as possible—even¬ 
ing clothes if you can—and attend the Char¬ 
ity Ball. I give you herewith money for 
ticket and other expenses. You w'ill mingle 
with the crowd on the dance floor, and, 
working alone, lift all the jewels you can. 
Be careful of discovery, but do not fear the 
outcome. Between ten o’clock and midnight 
will be the best time for you to do your 
work. 

ILxactly at midnight you will be in the 
southwest corner of the lobby, where there is 
a drinking fountain. Before going there, 
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put a bit of red ribbon on the lapel of your 
coat. If you see others wearing this sign, 
do not speak to them or give them any at¬ 
tention. Follow these instructions to the let¬ 
ter, and our great plans will be consum¬ 
mated. It is. to be a big clean-up, and all 
arrangements have been made. 

Verbcck ceased reading, and looked 
across at the Black Star. 

*^You understand?’’ he asked. “Each 
one thinks he does not know all the plan, 
but will be safe if he carries out his 
instructions. I gave each a bill out of 
that drawer in the table, and I told the 
women to wear the red ribbon on their 
shoulders. A score or more of detec¬ 
tives will be in the neighborhood. At 
midnight, the)^ will take in custody all 
who wear the red ribbon. A quick 
search will disclose stolen property in 
their possession. You see? I don’t 
know whether Tm guilty of a felony or 
not, ordering them to steal like that, but 
I guess ril be forgiven, since it is in 
such a good cause. 

“So there goes your perfect arrange¬ 
ment, Mr. Black Star. Those crooks 
who have been trusting you will be curs- 
ing your name before long. And you’re 
going to the penitentiary with them. 
You can’t be crooked and get away with 
it always—no matter how clever you 
are. And all this. Mr. Black Star, be¬ 
cause you overplayed your part by 
sending a man to put a letter on my 
desk. You needn't sneer—I’m not 
meaning to praise myself. There are a 
thousand men in town who could have 
overcome you, gpven the chance I had.” 

*T am not sneering at your egotism,” 
said the Black Star, apparently without 
emotion. “I am sneering at the futility 
of your plans. I warned you, Roger 
Verbeck. I told you that chickens come 
home to roost. So you’ll send my men 
and women to jail, Avill you? You’ll 
break up my organization? You strike 
me a deathblow^ like that—and you’ll 
strike yourself one at the same time.” 

‘T’vc heard your pointless talk be¬ 
fore.” Verbeck said. 


“But this is not pointless talk, Roger 
Verbeck. It is very much to the point. 
I told you that I had an organization 
that gathered information, didn’t I? I 
said it w^as separate and distinct from 
the band that committed the crimes. 
You have made the grave mistake, I 
fear, of mixing the two bands together 
—and the consequences will not be to 
your liking.” 

“Indeed ?” 

^‘Yes—indeed! How do you suppose 
I heard of your boast at that reception 
a few nights ago? How do you sup¬ 
pose I know’ so much about people’s 
private affairs? I’ll tell you, Roger 
Verbeck—I know because men and 
women of your acquaintance belong to 
my organization. You don’t believe 
that, eh? You will —soon.” 

“I scarcely can imagine any of my 
friends turning crook.” 

“Not voluntarily, perhaps. Not be¬ 
cause they need money, either—not 
always.” 

“Explain,” Verbeck said. 

“Pve told you 1 have a partner w’ho 
know’s me well—he and I work to¬ 
gether. Some of the organization 
know: liim, but not one knows me, nor 
has seen my face or heard my voice. If 
you are skeptical, I’ll outline the plan 
in a few’ w^ords. In Chicago, for in¬ 
stance, we caught a certain youngster 
of this city w-hen he w’as in trouble. He 
was extricated from his scrape, and the 
price of it was that he join my organ¬ 
ization. We held something over his 
head. Deathly afraid, he carried out 
my orders; he feared to refuse. 
Through him, we brought into the or¬ 
ganization the girl to whom he w’as be¬ 
trothed—threatening to send her sweet¬ 
heart to prison unless she joined the 
band. You seje? A sort of cndlcss- 
chain affair.” 

“I don’t believe it!” Verbeck ex¬ 
claimed. 

“You want proof, eh? In ten min¬ 
utes. Roger N'erbeck, yoirtl be giving me 
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my liberty, and youMl be moving heaven 
and earth, with me beside you, trying to 
prevent the capture of those people at 
the Charity Ball. You know who told 
me of your boast at that reception ? He 
told me because he admires your na¬ 
tive cleverness—begged me to stop 
everything, and leave town, for—he said 
—if you started out to get me, you’d do 
it.^’ 

“He was a sensible man. and you 
should have taken his advice/’ said 
\’'erbeck, 

“I am telling you the truth, \"erbeck. 
The man who told me was Howard 
Wendell, the brother of the girl you 
expect to marry/’ 

“You lie!” Verbeck cried, springing 
from his chair. Muggs snarled, and 
stepped forward, ready for a fray, but 
X^erbcck motioned him back. 

-‘T do not He,” said the Black Star. 
‘T told you to beware, lliat the chickens 
might come home to roost. Two months 
ago, Howard Wendell was in Chicago 
on some business for his uncle. We 
knew him—we wanted him. A man al¬ 
ready a member of the organization saw 
to it that Howard Wendell went the 
pace for a few days. He is but a boy, 
well say—he was easily led. He woke 
up one morning, to find that he had 
gambled away three thousand dollars 
of his uncle’s money. He was almost 
insane because of wliat he had done. 
His friend took him to my partner; my 
partner gave him the money/* 

“But that-” 

“Wait! In return, he gave my part¬ 
ner a check drawn on a bank in this 
city. Of course, it was a foiled check. 
Oh. he did not intend it as deceit! He 
said the check was worthless. My part¬ 
ner laughed, and said he knew it, but 
that he would keep it until the hoy 
could pay—if he never paid, it would 
be all right. My partner, you see, 
owned the gambling house where the 
money was lost. You begin to under¬ 
stand ?” 


Verbcck still stood before him, hands 
clenched. 

“But the next day he was informed 
that the check would be presented, 
would be returned, and that he would 
be arrested for having written it—un¬ 
less he did as he was ordered. That is 
how Howard Wendell became a mem¬ 
ber of our organization.” 

“You beat!” Verbeck cried. 

“Don’t beat me up yet—^please,” 
sneered the Black Star. “If you stop 
to do that, you’ll suflfer considerable an¬ 
guish later. I am not done—there are 
more chickens coming home to roost. 
What numbers did the men have, those 
to whom you gave orders?” 

Fearing, Verbeck told him. 

“So? Howard Wendell is one of 
them, Verbeck. He is the one who 
brought you the letter that first night 
concerning the Greistman jewels—re¬ 
member? He’ll be one for the police to 
nab to-night. He must have been sur¬ 
prised to get orders like tliat—he un¬ 
derstood he was to do nothing except 
gather information.” 

Verbeck felt that the Black Star was 
speaking the truth. Howard had ob¬ 
jected to the orders—had said that they 
were unfair to him, but that he was 
unable to help himself. It had been pos¬ 
sible for him to tell the Black Star of 
Verbeck’s boast. He had given the sign 
that afternoon before seeking a talk 
with Freda Brakeland, And the police 
would capture Howard Wendell 
through Verbeck’s planning, capture 
him with stolen jewels iu his posses¬ 
sion- * 

“And the women?*’ the Black Star 
asked. “Tell me quickly! What num¬ 
bers did they have?” 

\*erbeck told him. 

“The first is one of the cleverest in 
ilie organization,” said the master crook. 
“She is an experienced thief. But the 
second—small wonder you did not find 
her number in the book! ‘ She is a new 
one. That was her first visit, and I 
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had ordered it some days before. She 
was brought into the organization 
through her love for another^ a mem¬ 
ber of her family.* So $he*ll be caught, 
too, ch? And do you know her identity, 
Roger Vcrbeck ? Do you know the 
woman you are lianding ov^er to the po¬ 
lice, through meddling with my affairs? 
ni tell you—gladly: She is Miss Faus¬ 
tina Wendell—^>our fianc^!” 

CHAPTER X. 

CAUGHT IN A NET. 

CILENCE followed the announcement 
^ of the Black Star—silence for a 
moment, during which Muggs watched 
his master, and waited for the sign that 
he was to choke the man on the divan 
into insensibility for daring to say sudi 
a thing. But the sign was not given. 

Suddenly Roger V'erbeck felt sick at 
heart. The Black Star’s tone, his bear¬ 
ing. the expression in his face told that 
he spoke the truth. And \^erbeck knew 
enough to confirm it. Faustina had 
be^n acting in a peculiar manner. And 
that second woman who had called on 
him in the Black Star’s headquarters— 
how timid she had appeared, how' 
afraid! She had reeled when she read 
her orders. She had demanded to know 
where Verbeck got the ring he was 
wearing. And that very afternoon, 
when he met her at her home—her 
words had been mysterious, her actions 
out of the ordinar>". 

“So you see how it is,** the Black 
Star w^as saying. “Do you want to save 
her, save her brother, also? Then re¬ 
lease me, and IMl help—for I must save 
those friends of mine. I’m as much in 
the dark regarding them as you, for Tve 
never seen any of their faces, remem¬ 
ber. You realize what will happen if 
they arc caught, don’t you? There 
could be no escat>e from the peniten¬ 
tiary for any of them. And there are 
things to be found in my headquarters 
—notes in Faustina Wendell’s hand- 


WTiting. for instance, notes giving in¬ 
formation-” 

He stopped, at the-look that came into 
Verbeck’s face. 

“And you think I’ll let you go now?” 
\"erbeck demanded. “Why, I’ll fight 
you more than ever now! You’ve made 
a cat’s-paw of that boy; you’ve dragged 
the sweetest and most innocent girl in 
the world into your filthy Scheme-’* 

“The prosecuting attorney * won’t 
consider her innocent when he reads 
those notes.” 

“You’d have me let you go—then 
you’d try to drag into the mess to 
save my intended wife! And. through 
me, others—and so on! It’s fight you 
and beat you now, else surrender to you 
like a coward, and let you go ahead with 
your nefarious plans. I’ll take the 
chance, Mr. Black Star!” 

Verbeck looked at his watch; it was 
a quarter of eleven. He whirled to 
face Muggs. 

“Guard this crook!” he cried. “Guard 
him well? Shoot him if he tries to 
escapie 1” 

“What are you going to do, boss?” 

“I’m going to play the game out to 
the end. I’m going to the ball and save 
Faustina Wendell and her brother— 
and I’m going to see that the police get 
the others, and then this man here. 
That’s all I have to do—get Faustina 
and Howard away in time. This 
crook’s clever scheme has another an¬ 
gle—nobody can swear the Wendells 
are mixed up in this. That’s what I 
have to do—separate the crooks from 
the innocent victims. Watch that man !” 

Muggs screeched at him. The Black 
Star tried to tell him something. But 
Roger V'erbeck had dashed from the 
house and toward his machine. He was 
almost sobbing, and fear gripped at his 
heart. The chickens had come home to 
roost! No wonder Faustina had acted 
so peculiarly, small wonder she had 
shown anxiety! And she was in dan¬ 
ger. He had ordered her to steal-— 
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perhaps her love and fear for her 
brother would lead her to do so. She 
might be caught in the act—Faustina 
Wendell, proud daughter of one of the 
pioneer families, caught stealing 
jewels! 

And his ring—she had recognized 
tliat! Great Heaven! Did she think he 
was the Black Star? Did she imagine 
he had played on her love to make her 
a member of a band of thieves? What 
might she not suspect, when she had 
seen that ring? 

She would remember that he had led 
a sort of wild life in the ends of the 
earth, never showing a tendency to set¬ 
tle down until he had fallen in love w^ith 
her. She might pile up the little things 
until she had a mound of evidence— 
women do such things. She might 
doubt his manhood, really believe he 
was the master crook, brutal enough to 
endanger the girl he professed to love, 
and her brother. Had How'ard Wen¬ 
dell noticed that ring, too? Had How¬ 
ard been the midnight prowler waiting 
on the boulevard to see what time Ver- 
beck reached home? 

He w^as in the car, out of the yard, 
rushing like the wind down the street, 
not caring whether the machine skidded 
perilously through the snow. It was al¬ 
most eleven o'clock; he had ample time, 
more than an hour. It would be a 
simple thing, after all, merely to get 
Faustina and Howard to one side and 
see that neither wore a red ribbon, let 
the police capture the others, and then 
explain. 

Then another thought came to him— 
those notes the Black Star had said 
were in the house wliere he made his 
headquarters! The captured men w'ould 
talk, mention that house, and the police 
would search. Faustina might be en¬ 
dangered in that w'ay. He didn't dare 
take the chance of leaving those notes 
until after he went to the ball. He'd 
have to search for them, find, and de¬ 
stroy them. 


There was more than an hour—he 
had ample time. He drove the machine 
at a furious pace, disregarding police, 
who shrieked at him, barely missing 
trolley cars, dodging pedestrians at 
crossings. Out along the long boule¬ 
vard it was easier going, for there the 
wind had swept the pavement clear of 
snow, and there w as not so much traffic. 
He left the paved street and cut down 
the hill toward the old house where the 
Black Star had established his head¬ 
quarters. He did not have time to take 
precautions; he trusted to the good for¬ 
tune that always had stood at his side 
in emergencies. He turned the machine 
to the curb a block away from the 
house, sprang out, and rushed across 
vacant lots toward his goal. 

Through the dusty half he rushed, 
reaching in his coat pocket for matches. 
He found a candle in the furnished 
room, and lighted it. Then breathlessly 
he began his search. 

Nothing was in the drawer at the end 
of the table except w^hat he had seen 
before. There w'as no furniture in the 
room in which letters might be con¬ 
cealed. He inspected the couch, but 
found nothing. He ripped the seat and 
back from the amichair, but his search 
was not rewarded. In the kitchen, he 
opened drawers and bins, but found 
nothing except dust and cobw^ebs. He 
rushed back to the Black Star’s room 
again. 

His foot found the trigger of the 
trapdoor, and he opened it. and crept 
to the edge of the pit to hold the candle 
and peer down. There was nothing but 
the smooth cement walls and flooring. 
He ripped away rug.s, searched the 
floor, finally stood, panting, beside the 
table in despair. 

‘Tie lied!” he gasped. *‘He must 
have lied—and I have been losing 
time!*’ 

He looked at his watch again—it was 
one minute after eleven o’clock. It 
would take him only fifteen minutes to 
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reach the big hall where the Charity 
Ball was being held, if he drove swiftly, 
and so he had time for further .search, 
but it seemed of no use. 

Staggering against the side of the 
table, he threw out his hand to grip 
the edge—and a drawer shot out! 

He forgot the place and danger, and 
gave a cry of joy. Accident had ac¬ 
complished what search had failed to 
reveal. The drawer was half filled 
with papers. He inspected them quickly 
—^yes, there were se\'eral notes in Faus¬ 
tina's handwriting, and a forged check 
for three thousand dollars in the bolder 
scrawl that belonged to Howard Wen¬ 
dell. The Black Star evidently had had 
that check close at hand to show the boy 
now and then, in case he thought of 
quitting the organization. 

There were other letters, too, the 
handwriting of which Verbeck seemed 
to recognize, but could not quite place 
—letters wTitten by other victims of the 
Black Star, he supposed. 

He carried' them to the grate, set 
them afire, fetl them to the flames one 
at a time. He ran back to table and 
pressed the edge of it all the way 
around, and found one other drawer. 
There was nothing in it, however, and 
he felt that he had secured and de- 
troyed all the dangerous papers there. 
The fire in the grate died down. Ver¬ 
beck stirred the ashes, to make certain 
nothing remained that would give a 
clew. Then he blew out the candle and 
started through the dusty hall to the 
door. 

As he reached it, he stopped in alarm. 
Creeping toward the house from the 
hedge were two men. Far to the right 
were tw'O more. To the left were two 
more. He heard a sibilant whisper 
from near the wall a short distance 
away. I-ighi from the nearest street 
lamp flashed against a policcmairs 
shield. 

The police were surrounding the 
house! 


CHAPTER XI. 

CLOSE QUARTERS, 

J^UGGS Stood in front of the door 
for a moment after \'’erbeck had 
dashed from the house, then turned to 
face the Black Star again. Muggs’ lower 
jaw was shot out. his eyes were nar¬ 
rowed, and. but for Verbeck’s orders, 
he probably would have launched him¬ 
self at the P>lack Star and attempted 
the old-fashioned retaliation knowm as 
‘'beating "up/' 

Muggs was small in size, but he had 
great strength in his arms and shoul¬ 
ders, and possessed knowledge of a 
multitude of tricks to aid him in the art 
of self-defense or aggression. He w^or- 
shiped Roger Verbeck. He w^as ready 
at any time to fight for Verbeck, to de¬ 
fend his life and his happiness. The 
fa(?t that the Black Star had caused his 
master misery was enough to make 
Muggs want to throttle the man. But 
Verbeck had decreed against that. 

Muggs wished he was at his master’s 
side, helping him in the fight. He im¬ 
agined X'erbeck driving the roadster at 
top speed through the streets to the big 
hall; he fancied him entering upon the 
brilliant scene tlicre, as he had intended 
doing at a later hour, getting Faustina 
Wendell and hdr brother to places of 
safety, then witnessing the capture of 
the Black Star’s band. He anticipated 
a telephone call from Verbeck telling of 
success. 

Meanwhile he walked back and forth 
before his prisoner, the pistol held in 
his hand, and raged at the man on the 
divan. 

“A air like you causing a man like 
Mr. Verbeck pain!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘Killing's too good for you I I hope 
you get a life sentence. But he’s got 
you. Mr. Black Star! My boss has 
you 1 Have your little signs pasted on 
his bed and all over his library, will 
you? Leave sassy letters for him. eh? 
I reckon you’re sorry for it now!” 
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The Black Star still was smoking the 
cigar \'erbcck had given him. He 
blinked at Muggs, and puffed at the 
cigar furiously, then suddenly bent 
forward and bowed his head on his 
hands. 

“That’s rightMuggs went on. 
“Think of your sins! Do a little wail¬ 
ing yourself. Cause my boss trouble, 
will you? You’d better put your head 
in your hands and wish you’d played 
straight! Small good it will do you to 
repent now, you scum V* 

The Black Star’s head bent lower; he 
v.as a picture of misery. Muggs looked 
at Iihn with scorn, and turned to walk 
the length of the room. He stopped 
his tirade long enough to pick up a 
sandwich from the table and begin eat¬ 
ing it. He imagined the Black Star 
about to weep because disaster had 
overtaken him—and Muggs always felt 
disgusted when he saw' a man weep. 

But tlie Black Star w'as not weeping 
—he W'as endeavoring a subterfuge. 
When he bowed his head, tlie burning 
end of his cigar rested against the rope 
that bound his wrists together. Now 
and then be puffed again, iinti! the rope 
was scorched. Strand after strand was 
burned through as Muggs talked. 

jetting your dirty hands on your 
betters and making tliem join )'Our 
gang!"^ ^luggs said, walking back to¬ 
ward him. “You got your hands on 
one too many, I guess. And I’ll be a 
witness at your trial, too! Til help 
send you over the road-“ 

He had passed Uie Black Star and 
was about to timi. And at that instant 
the Black Star .sprang. Muggs w'as 
taken unawares. A nsi dealt him a 
blow on the back of the head. As he 
staggered forward, trying to turn, the 
i»istol was wrenched from his hand and 
the butt of it crashed against his temple. 
The Black Star struck him even as 
Muggs had struck the Black Star in 
his headquarters room, when Roger 
X’erbecl: was shot into the pit. 

C3A 


“Take that, you whelp!'* the Black 
Star cried. “Try conclusions with me, 
will you—^>*ou and your precious mas¬ 
ter? You haven’t whipped me yet 1 
There's something in that old house I 
want—money, and those letters— 
money to getf me away to Chicago, and 
the letters to send to the prosecuting 
attorney witli a sarcastic little note. I’ll 
fix your precious master and his girl. 
And while he's trying to save her, I’ll be 
taking a train out of town. As for my 
crooks—bah! I never saw their faces 
—they are no friends of mine. Let ’em 
go to prison—there are plenty more 
crooks to be had!“ 

He kicked the prostrate Muggs and 
hurried from the house. He did not 
know exactly in what part oi the city 
he found himself, but he made for a 
cros.sing where he had seen a trolley 
car flash past, where he could make a 
start downtown. 

And Muggs, groaning in pain, re¬ 
mained on the floor, but he was not 
fully unconscious. He had heard 
every word uttered by the Black Star 
—they seemed to ring in his brain. He 
kept telling himself he wanted to get 
up, he wanted to do sometliing—but he 
could not. He struggled mentally to 
rise, and finally his will was com¬ 
municated to his muscles. He rolled 
over, sat up on the floor. 

Dizziness overcame him, but he 
closed his eyes and bit his lower lip 
and tried to master it. And in time he 
did, and staggered to the divan and fell 
upon it. 

What wa.s it the Black Star had said ? 
That he was going to his headquar¬ 
ters to get money and letters, that he 
was going to leave the members of his 
band to their fate, and make his escape. 
He must^stop the Black Star! Ver- 
beck’s plans would be shattered unless 
he did. And the Black Star would be a 
living menace to Verbcck unless he was 
stopped, and, perhaps, would build up 
another organization in some other city. 
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Even in this moment of pain, Muggs, 
though claiming no superior power of 
reasoning, could not help but think what 
a fool the Black Star had been to tell 
V'erbeck his schemes. That was the 
man’s weakness—he had to boast. It 
was boasting that had brought him to 
the close attention of Roger Verbeck, 
and caused all the trouble. 

“My hunch—was right,’* Muggs mut¬ 
tered. 'T told the boss—that I had a 
hunch!” 

He sat up again; the dizziness had 
passed, but his head still pained. He 
must act quickly, he kept telling him¬ 
self over and over. Then the plan for 
which he had been groping flashed into 
his brain. 

Muggs sprang to the telephone and 
called police headquarters. He got the 
chief on the wire. 

“The Black Star has escaped!** he 
cried. “You'll get his gang down at the 
dance, but you’ll not get him unless you 
hurry. He knocked me down and 
escaped. I know where you can catch 
him—if you’re quick !*’ 

Shouted queries and commands came 
to him from the frenzied chief. 

“A house—in the south end of 
town!” Muggs gasped. “A deserted 
house—he has his headquarters there! 
He’s gone there to get money, then 
he’ll get out of town. You can catch 
him! . . . W'hat’s that ? Oh, yes 

-—I didn’t give you the address!” 

Muggs swayed from the telephone, 
but in a moment had gathered his 
strength and was talking again. He 
gave the location of the house, and the 
chief said that he understood. 

“.And ni be there—I’ll start right 
now,” Muggs added. ‘T’ll be there to 
identify him-” 

Sudden decision had come to Muggs, 
and he .stumbled away from the instru¬ 
ment witliout further words, not even 
stopping to hang up the receiver. He 
hurried across to the door and threw 
it open and went out. The stinging 


cold air refreshed him. He started 
along the driveway. 

By the time he reached the boule¬ 
vard, Muggs was himself again, except 
that tlie pain pounded in his head be¬ 
cause of the blows the Black Star had 
given him. He hurried along the 
street, half running. On the first cor¬ 
ner he waited for a car. 

An automobile came along, bound 
for town, and Muggs hailed the driver. 
He was a private chauffeur going to the 
big hall to fetch home from the ball 
some of the women of the family for 
which he worked. Muggs told him it 
was a matter of life and death, and the 
chauffeur allowed him to crawl up be¬ 
side him, and put on speed. Five min¬ 
utes later, well down in town, Muggs 
got off and hailed tlie first taxicab he 
saw, offering double pay if good time 
was made, and the cab soon was rush¬ 
ing toward its destination. 

The police had acted promptly on 
Muggs* information, and as the taxi¬ 
cab whirled around a comer half a 
dozen blocks from the goal, Muggs 
could hear, in the distance, the shriek¬ 
ing of a siren on a police automobile. 
He urged his chauffeur to greater 
speed. At a corner he stopped the cab, 
paid the driver, and the next moment 
was running down the dark side street 
toward the deserted house. 

He slipped along the hedge and crept 
near the wall, making his way toward 
the door. It was closed, and Muggs 
did not try to open it, but went on to a 
wdndovv. He raised it as he had that 
first night when Verbeck had been with 
him. Muggs wanted to get inside and 
catch the Black Star at work. He 
w'anted just one blow at the Black Star 
before the police arrived, for the blow 
that had been given him, and for the 
misery Verbeck had been caused. Then 
he’d gladly hand the Black Star over 
to the authorities. 

He slipped through the window. As 
he did so, the police automobile stopped 
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on the nearest comer, and men piled 
out of it and ran forward to surround 
the house. Muggs gave them one 
glance, tlien left the window and 
stepped softly across the room. Light 
was coming tlu-ough that crack in the 
door—the Black Star was there! 

Muggs put his eye to the crack. He 
did not see the Black Star—he saw 
Roger V’erbeck just blowing out the 
candle and starting to enter the dusty 
hall! 

The meaning of tlie situation flashed 
over Muggs in an instant. The Black 
Star had not arrived yet. Verbeck had 
come here to get those letters before 
going to tlie big hall. And he—Muggs 
—had brought the police! Tliey would 
capture Roger Verbeck—and there was 
nothing to prove that Roger Verbeck 
was not the Black Star! 


CHAPTER XII. 

AT THE CHARITY BALL. 

^UGGS jerked open the door, 
rushed through the furnished 
room, and entered the hall. 

“Boss! Boss!" he hissed. 

\"erbeck was just recoiling from the 
outer door. He closed it as noiselessly 
as he could and hurried back. 

^•Boss!" 

'That you, 

"Yes. That devil worked a trick on 
me—he got away. He intended to 
come here and get money, then hurry 
out of town. I—I telephoned the po¬ 
lice. boss, to come here, and I came my¬ 
self to identify him. I didn't know 
that-" 

"All right, Muggs. I understand. 
You did right." 

"But I let him trick’me—^and the 
cops are here. If they catch you, fhey’ll 
think youVe the Black Star." 

V’erl>cck r^lized that even better 
than Muggs. If the capture was made 
at the big hall, and the prisoners ques¬ 
tioned—as they would be, and merci¬ 


lessly—Faustina Wendell and her 
brother, under the strain, might give 
evidence that would convict him. 

"WeVe got to get away, boss!" 

She had recognized the ring, Ver¬ 
beck was thinking. Perhaps it w’as 
Howard Wendell who had watched as 
he went home that night. Yes—he’d 
have to escape. 

"Oh, boss ! ^I said I had a hunch !’* 

"Quick I" Verbeck whispered. "And 
be quiet! My roadster is at tlie curb a 
block away. We must get out and 
reach it. How many ^h> 1 icemen?" 

"A dozen at least, boss—^and there 
may be another auto full of ’em 
coming." 

"Hush ! Some one is trying that door 
now. Into the kitchen with youf’ 

Muggs hurried through the kitchen 
door. Verbeck pushed him into a closet 
and bade him remain there until be re¬ 
turned. Then he went from the kitchen 
to the dining room, and there he lifted 
his pistol and sent three shots ringing 
into the ceiling. 

Another instant and he was back in 
the kitchen, in the closet with Muggs, 

"Perhaps they’ll think the Black Star 
has committed suicide when they hear 
those shots and find there isn’t a light," 
he whispered. "There is a window be¬ 
hind you, Muggs, Can you open it 
quietly and without attracting attention, 
while those police are wondering about 
the shots?" 

Muggs went to work, making no 
noise. The window was raised a frac¬ 
tion of an inch at a time. Verbeck 
turned the key in the closet door, for 
things might come to a pass where sec¬ 
onds of delay would mean everything. 

Finally the window was open. 
Muggs. putting out his head cautiously, 
looked around. 

"Only one man on this side, boss," 
he reported. "The others have gone 
around to the door," 

"They’re in the house/’ Verbeck re¬ 
plied. "They’re flashing their torches— 
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I can see them in the hall throtigh the 
keyhole/" 

“This side of the house is dark, boss, 
shaded by trees. And there is a drift 
of snow against it. We might get out 
without being heard or seen.'" 

“Try It!’" ordered V'erbeck grimly. 

Muggs went first, like a shadow, and 
soon w^s standing beneath the window 
in the deep darkness close to the wall. 
\"erbeck followed, almost afraid to 
breathe, expecting every second to hear 
the challenge of a policeman, and to be 
taken. But finally he, too, stood in the 
shadows against the side of the house. 

“One man/' Muggs whispered. “See 
him? We’ve got to hurry—those cops 
in the house will be through searching 
soon. You wait here, boss/" 

Muggs slipped away beneath the 
trees; \'erbeck could scarcely see him. 
Nearer and nearer he got to the unsus¬ 
pecting policeman, who was watching 
the group in front of the door. Then 
Muggs sprang/and tlie policeman w^ent 
dowm. It had been done without noise, 
w-ith a single blow, but not effectually 
enough to render the officer uncon¬ 
scious for long. 

\>rbeck hurried across and joined 
Muggs; each took a deep breath, and 
thCT, just as the man on the ground 
raised a cry, they darted out into the 
open, racing for the hedge. 

Behind them w^as a chorus of cries, a 
fusillade of shots. They got to the 
other side of the hedge and ran wildly 
for the street. Behind them came the 
determined pursuit, a captain shoutii^ 
orders. As they ran. V’erbcck found 
himself wondering at the qiieemess of 
it—that he and Muggs had been forced 
to attack a guardian of the law’ in the 
interests of justice. Verbeck promised 
himself to make that policeman a hand¬ 
some present when things were 
straightened out. 

^tb^e shots whistled near them—the 
police were through the hedge now'. On 
and on they ran. X’erbcck slightly in the 


lead. They saw a police auto standing 
in the street near them, another at the 
other end of the block. i\nd \’erbeck"s 
roadster was a block away! 

They were in the street now\ run¬ 
ning at their utmost speed. Behind 
them came the pursuing policemen, 
w hile others rushed toward the automo¬ 
biles, intending to take up the pursuit 
in that manner if the quarry got aw'ay. 
Nearer and nearer they came to the 
roadster. WTien they reached it, 
Muggs sprang to the wheel. \’^erbeck 
threw himself in beside Muggs- 

“Shoot at ’em a couple of times, boss, 
and slow "em up/" Mt^gs said. 

*‘That’s going too tar. Get up on the 
boulevard!’ 

The car started, .\nother fusillade 
of shots cani^ none taking effect. The 
machine skidded around the comer and 
dashed at the hill. It lurched and 
swayed over the soft, snow-covcred 
ground. Behind came the tw'o police 
automobiles, their sirens shrieking. 

Muggs reached the boulevard, and 
opened her up. He had no idea except 
to shake off pursuit. Verbeck glanc^ 
at his w'atch as they passed beneath a 
light—^it w’as twenty minutes after 
eleven. Events had been occurring 
rapidly in the last half hour. .And he 
was working under a dose time limit, 
too. He had to escape the pursuit, and 
he had to reach the big hall before mid¬ 
night to save Faustina Wendell and her 
brother. 

Verbeck looked back continually— 
they did not seem to be gaining. The 
streets flashed by. Muggs narrowly 
evaded collision a score of times, for 
he was taking desperate diances. To 
escape, and to save Faustina, and all in 
forty minutes of time—that was task 
enough. .Added to the mental strain of 
this w’as th^ fact that the Black Star 
had escaped, and that Vcrbeck's case 
would fall down in part because of it. 
Yet some of the work w'ould be good, 
for the band would l^e haoken up 
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tially. at least, if the officers at the big 
hall caught the thieves with stolen 
goods in their possession. 

They did not seem to be able to gain 
on their pursuers, and the precious 
minutes were flying. They took cor¬ 
ners at a reckless pace, zigzagging 
through the city in a vain attempt to 
outwit those who followed. Now and 
then Verbeck waved his hand to indi¬ 
cate a turn, and Muggs obeyed. 

They skirted the retail district, and 
got to the wholesale district, where 
there was scant traffic at this hour of 
the night, but always behind them came 
the two police automobiles, sirens 
shrieking, officers screeching. 

'*\Vc can't dodge 'em, boss!*' Muggs 
yelled. 

Verbeck looked at his watch again. 
He had only thirty minutes! But an 
automobile going at racing pace can 
cover a lot of ground in thirty minutes, 
even through the streets of a city. On 
they dashed, twisting and turning, 
never gaining, just holding their own. 

Down another hill they raced, and 
now they were near the stockyards. 
Here there was no pavement; here the 
mud and slush and slime splashed over 
the machine and around them, and the 
auto lurched and skidded dangerously. 

“Slow down at the next turn," Ver¬ 
beck ordered. “1*11 drop off, and you 
keep on. Get away if you can—work 
back into town and give them the 
dodge. I can’t waste another minute— 
Tve got to get to the big hall. And I 
can’t do it in the machine, for we can't 
sluike them off." 

**I can take you back nearer the hall, 
boss.” 

“Pd not dure try to drop off there— 
they might see me. But here, where it 

is so dark- At the next turning, 

Muggs!" 

“Boss-" 

“Here we are! Get away if you can, 
and if you do, come to the big hall 
later. I’U be all right!" 


They made the turning, and Verbeck 
dropped off; and then Muggs opened 
her up again and dashed on along the 
muddy street, and behind him rushed 
the determined police in their two auto¬ 
mobiles. They passed within forty feet 
of Roger \"erbeck, who was inside a 
stockade, in close proximity to a hun¬ 
dred startled Texas steers. 

Less that thirty minutes—^and he was 
at the stockyards. There was not a 
second to waste. He could not glance 
at his watch to get the exact time with¬ 
out striking a match, and he did not 
dare do that because some watchman 
might see and apprehend him. He got 
out of the cattle pen and started run¬ 
ning along the street in the dark, to- 
w'ard the nearest car line. Slush and 
mud splashed over his trousers, and he 
realized that he would not be the usual 
well-groomed Roger \’’erbeck society 
knew when he invaded the big hall. 

He boarded a car, drew his overcoat 
close around him, and crouched in a 
comer. It seemed that the car .stopped 
at every street, that it made wretched 
time. The blocks never before had 
seemed so long. Verbeck looked at his 
watch again, fearing he would be too 
late. He felt on the verge of screech- 
iTig to ihe motornian to give the car 
greater speed. 

Finally it was up in town, and Ver¬ 
beck got off and rushed for the nearest 
taxicab stand. In an instant he was 
inside a machine, and a chauffeur was 
taking chances to earn the extra pay 
promised him if he reached the big hall 
before midnight, 

Verbeck took out a handkerchief and 
wiped off his pumps, and brushed mud 
and slush from the bottom.^ of his 
trousers as well as he could. He 
smoothed down his hair, and tried to 
regain his composure so that he would 
appear outwardly calm at least. He 
would have to enter the big hall in a 
matter-of-fact way. An excited en¬ 
trance would attract attention. 
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The cab stopped before one of the 
entrances of the big hall. Verbeck 
glanctd at his watch again—it was five 
minutes of twelve. As he sprang out, 
he tossed the chauffeur a bill. He took 
a deep breath, threw back his shoul¬ 
ders, handed his ticket to the man at 
the door, and stepped into the lobby of 
the hall with a smile on his face. 

Three men were loitering in the 
southwest corner by the drinking foun¬ 
tain, Two more were approaching, and 
a w^oman was walking toward the foim- 
lain from the opposite direction. All 
the men wore bits of red ribbon on 
their coat lapels—the woman on her 
right shoulder. 

And Verbeck saw something else, too 
—men who were scattered about in 
couples, each couple pretending to carry 
on an animated conversation, but 
watching the comer. They w^ere detec¬ 
tives, several of whom Verbeck recog¬ 
nized. 

He walked past the fountain s^^iftly 
and turned the comer. Faustina Wen¬ 
dell and her brother were approaching 
him side by side, each decorated with 
the red ribbon. In a moment they 
would be out where the detectives 
would see, if they had not been ob¬ 
served already. \'erbeck had removed 
his hat and coat, and as he turned the 
comer he tossed them to a check boy. 
He almost ran fonvard to meet Faus¬ 
tina and Howard. He knew it lacked 
but a few seconds to midnight 

"'Quick!** he whispered, as he met 
them. “Don’t ask questions, but, for 
Heaven’s sake, do as I say! Take off 
that red ribbon—quick! Howard! Get 
back on the floor—anywhere to get out 
of sight. Faustina—come!” 

\"erbeck himself tore the ribbon from 
her shoulder as How'ard removed his 
own. He pushed Howard ahead of 
him until he was on the dancing floor. 
He grasped Faustina about the waist— 
he waltzed her out into the crowd! 

The hands of the clock pointed to 


midnight—and from the southwest cor¬ 
ner of the lobby came sounds of a com¬ 
motion as the detectives, obeying their 
orders, closed in on the Black Star’s 
crooks! 


CHAPTER XIII, 

31UGGS-GREAT LITTLE MAN ! 


Y^ERBECK felt Faustina grow limp 
^ in his arms, and he waltzed her to 
a position near the wall and the door, 
Howard stepped over to tliem. 

‘•You—you-Faustina was try¬ 

ing to speak. 

“Don’t say a word,’* Verbeck whis¬ 
pered. “I understand everjThing. There 
is no danger for you. I have destroyed 
all the notes you wrote, and the check 
Howard gave.” 

“But-” 

"•Thank Heaven I was in time! I al¬ 
most failed to .save you!” 

“To save me-” 


"‘Careful—whisper! Step closer, 
Howard. I, too, was almost caught in 
the Black Star’s trap. I discovered 
his hiding place and took him prisoner. 
I knew his gang would have to be 
caught if ever he w’as to be convicted, 
and so 1 tried to play a lone hand 
against him. Muggs \vamed me—he 
had a hunch, he said. While the Black 
Star was kept prisoner, I played his 
part, issued orders, got all of the gang 
to be here to-night, then informed the 
police to take tliem in.” 

‘•You-” Howard began. 

“Careful—act naturally! I gave you 
and Faustina orders, too, not knowing. 
Then the Black Star told me wliat 1 
had done, tried to get me to let him 
go free. .\nd I rushed to that lK)u.se 
where he had his headquarters, and de¬ 
stroyed the letters and Howard’s check. 
Nobody know^s you were involved ex¬ 
cept the Black Star and myself, and the 
Black Star cannot prove anything. And 
that Chicago partner of his, you may 
be sure, will remain away. You'll never 
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be bothered. IVe saved you—but I had 
a narrow escape/^ 

‘'Oh, Roger 1” Faustina whispered. 
“And—almost—I thought that you 
were the Black Star. I recognized the 
ring, and your hand—and Howard 
watched that night and saw you go 
home at four o’clock in the mor-** 

"I was afraid of that,’^ Verbeck said. 

“I didn’t—really—mistrust you/’ she 
said. “But it—it looked so peculiar. 
And so we came here to-night—but we 
talked it over first, and decided we’d 
not steal. I couldn’t do it, dear, and 
neither could Howard. And you must 
not blame Howard too much about tliat 
check. He was young, tlioughtless—it 
has been a great lesson to him. They 
really stole the money from him, and 
he got it back from them. We intended 
going to the corner—at midnight—no 
matter what happentd. We expected 
the worst—but we couldn’t steal.” 

“My girl!” Verbeck breathed. 

There was more commotion in the 
lobby. Some of tlie dancers were walk¬ 
ing in that direction, and Verbeck led 
Faustina there, w’ith Howard on her 
other side, in a manner as naturahas 
possible. 

The Black Star’s men and the woman 
wore handcuffs. Detectives w^ere tak¬ 
ing jewels from them, gems they had 
stolen in the last hour or so. One of 
the men already was cursing the Black 
Star aloud, swearing that the Black 
Star had betrayed them, and declaring 
he would tell everything he knew. \’er- 
beck was thankful he had gone to the 
house and destroyed the letters. 

“There were to be eight men and 
two women,” he heard a captain say. 
“We’re one man and one woman shy.” 

“I saw another woman with the red 
ribbon on,” spoke up one of the detec¬ 
tives. “Maybe I’d recognize her if I 
saw her again,” 

“Well have all the exits guarded, and 
you can look-” 

Verbeck whirled to Faustina. 


“We’ve got to get out of this quick!” 
he said. “Tliat man may liavc seen 
you, may recognize yon. If we get out 
now, we are safe, for if he saw you on 
the street, afterward, in different 
clothes, he’d never recognize you. And 
nobody would suspect Faustina Wen¬ 
dell, But right now it would be danger¬ 
ous for him to see you.” 

“What can we do?” Howard asked, 
in sudden alann. 

“Quiet! ^ Act naturally, for Heaven’s 
sake. Come with me to the door. You 
came in the electric ?” 

“Yes,” Faustina said. 

“Get all our things in the check room, 
Howard—as naturally as piossible, re¬ 
member—and meet us at the door-” 

.Already he w»as leading Faustina to¬ 
ward the nearest entrance. The cap¬ 
tain of detectives was rushing there to 
go on guard immediately. Howard 
came from the check room, and V’er- 
beck put Faustina’s w'rap over her 
shoulders. 

“Wait a minute there I” It w^s the 
captain of detectives who called to 
them. “1 want to see you before you 

go- Oh, ’tis you, Mr. Verbeck? 

You and your young lady and her 
brother? Go right along, sir. We’re 
tiynng to catch a crook or two—we 
want to watch all who leave. Sorr}' to 

have bothered you. sir-” 

“That’s all right, captain,” Verbeck 
said. “1 hope you catch your crooks.” 
He lifted his hat and led Faustina out 
into the corridor, Howard following. 
They went out into the softly falling 
snow and the soft blur of thousands of 
electric lights to safet)\ 

Tlicy started toward the comer 
where the electric had been left. But, 
before they reached it. Verlieck lialtcd 
in surprise, and w'ith an exclamation of 
unl>elicf on his lips. Muggs was run¬ 
ning toward him. ^ 

“May I speak to you a minute— 
btyssV' he asked. 
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W'ondering^, Vcrbeck excused him- 
self and stepped to one side. 

‘•IVe got the Black Star in the car 
across the street, where it’s dark/' 
Muggs said. “I gave him a crack on 
the head and threw him on the floor of 
the car and put a robe over him—but 
he’s liable to come to, any time.” 

“How-” 

“For the love of Mike, boss, hand 
the devil over to the police and get rid 
of him. I’ve still got that hunch!” 

Verbeck hurried back to the others. 

“Get in the electric and wait for me 
at the corner/’ he directed. “Til be 
only a minute or so.” 

As they started on, Verbcck fol¬ 
lowed Muggs across the street. He 
knew exactly what he intended doing; 
there would not be any waste of time. 

“We’ll act on that hunch of yours 
right now, Muggs/’ he said. “Drive to 
the entrance of the hall.” 

In a moment they were there. Ver¬ 
beck went inside and called the cap¬ 
tain of detectives to him. 

“Bring a couple of your men and 
come out here,” he said. “I’ve got the 
Black Star for you. Yes—come along! 
Vm the man who caught him, captain, 
and did the telephoning to the chief.” 

The captain and two others followed 
Verbeck to the curb. The Black Star 
was groaning, but not yet conscious, 

“Take him away,” Verbeck directed. 
“I\’e got to escort my fianc^ home, and 
she’s waiting in a car at the comer. 
This is Muggs, my man. He’ll follow 
out to my fiancee’s home \s'ith the car, 
and rn drive right back in it to head¬ 
quarters and tell j-oii the stor\\ Watch 
that man, captain—he’s a smooth cus¬ 
tomer. Muggs—you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir/' said Muggs. 

Muggs understood—he knew the ad¬ 
venture was over. He was comrade in 
arms no longer; he was X^erbcck's 
ser^^ant again now. And he made the 
change without the least eiaFon, as he 
often liad done before. 


He stepped aside with Verbeck, as 
the officers carried the Black Star 
around the corner to a i>atrol wagon— 
the Black Star was wearing fiandcuffs. 

“The police followed me back up in 
town/' Muggs explained. “I couldn’t 
get away by nmning, so I tricked ’em. 

I went to the union depot—time for a 
bunch of trains to be due, you see, and 
a big crowd there. I got a lead on ’em 
and whirled around the comer and 
stopped my car among a bunch of oth¬ 
ers—got out and was standing on the 
walk looking innocent and picking my 
teeth when the cops rushed by. They 
went on past the depot—supposed 1 had 
gone that way. Easy! Then I started 
up again to get back near the hall. Re¬ 
member that dark space near the mid¬ 
dle of the viaduct, where so many hold¬ 
ups come oflf? Just as I got there, I 
saw Mr. Black Star sneaking along with 
a suit case in one hand. Stopped the 
car and smashed him on the head with 
a wrench before he knew it! Threw 
him in the car and covered him up— 
see ? Easy!” 

V^erbeck's hand gripped that of 
Muggs for an instant, and then he hur¬ 
ried to join Faustina and Howard. 

“ We’ve got the Black Star, too,” was 
all he said. “I’ll have to run back to 
police headquarters after I go home 
with you, and tell them all about it. 
And ni explain the entire thing to 
both of yon to-morrow morning. I sup¬ 
pose you’ll kiss me now, Faustina, even 
if Howard is looking? You wouldn’t, 
you know, when you suspected me of 
being the Black Star.” 

Although she was driving the car, 
Faustina ran the risk of collision by 
taking her eyes oflF the street long 
enough to do as Verbeck wished. 

Then, satisfied, he settled back in the 
seat beside Howard. 

“One thing,” he said, “I shall do. 
After this, ril pay more attention to 
any hunch Muggs may get. Great lit¬ 
tle man—Muggs!” 







^ Frank Conjx 

SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

A NEW YORK physician, Doctor Thomas Bernar<I. is examining the body of a wealthy patient. 

John Brittain, who has just been found dead, when he strangely encounters Humphrey Bteene, 
a detective. At Bteeuo's request. Bernard goes the sane afternoon to the detective^s offices, and 
^^thh that Steeoe Is at the head of u body of detectives who are operating against a secret organ- 
ixatioD thriving on graft and crime, headed by Ivan Ivanovltcb. The organisation is called the 
Loyal Order of the White Bear, consisting of Cubs, or probationers, who support the society (loan* 
daily; memb«fB of the Intennedlate iH*gree, who are the men who commit the deeds of the order 
AS laid out by a large group known as the Inner Shrine, the third and highest division. Doctor 
Bernard tells the detective that John Brittain was murdered. At Steenc’a offices, from which 
Ivan ivanovltcb’s rooms can be watched, they learn that Bernard is considered n marked man by 
the order. The doctor consents to join Steene and aid him to the end. A plan la formed whereby 
aUcsiCloQ can be turned from the doctor. Upon arriving homo. Bernurd learns that Mildred Brit¬ 
tain—in whom the doctor has a personal interest—who is the recipient of her father's wealth, has 
been kidnaped, and that Bob Brittain, her cousin. U a Cub. 

lincss than most. Financially, he had 
never been a success. Bob owed his 
education to his uncle, from whom, in 
addition, he had received a fair allow¬ 
ance. As his chum, I knew him to be 
deep in debt. For a time he had studied 
medicine, though he had abandoned all 
idea of practicing long before. The 
death of John Brittain had been accom¬ 
plished by a means that could only have 
occurred to some one possessed of con¬ 
siderable knowledge of the human anat¬ 
omy. He was no bungler who had crept 
up behind the millionaire—absorbed in 
his affairs—and instantly put him to 
death. Till he abandoned the med¬ 
ical course, Bob Brittain had shown 
promise of becoming a skillful surgeon. 

Add to these the points already made 
clear: that the death of his uncle left 
only Mildred l)ctween Bob Brittain and 
a great inheritance, and that Mildred 
had disappeared. Then try to answer 
the above pertinent question. 


CHAPTER IX, 

THE FINGER OF SUSPICION. 

J UDGE of my feelings, at seeing 
worn by my best friend and the 
cousin of the girl I loved, the in¬ 
signia of the Order of the White 
Bear, which that day I had learned to 
hate and to fear, 

Humphrey Stcene^s questions had 
brought it to my mind that, John Brit¬ 
tain being dead, only Mildred stood be- 
tw^een Bob Brittain and an enormous 
fortune. Would it have been surpris¬ 
ing if I had for a moment suspected 
that the young man before me w^s act¬ 
ing a part? 

Let me mention in detail a few of the 
points against him that forced them¬ 
selves into my thoughts in a single 
flash. Unless he had been mentioned 
in his undc*s will, not yet read. Bob 
Brittain was a poor man. His father 
had been a clergyman, with less wwld- 
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But let me say that, despite these 
considerations. I could not believe him 
guilty. Humphrey Stccne had sug¬ 
gested a connection between these dra¬ 
matic happenings and the fact that Bob 
Brittain was his cousin’s heir. I wished 
now that I had forced him to be ex¬ 
plicit He had bidden me to learn if 
Bob Brittain was connected with the 
Order of the WTrite Bear. Here he 
was, wearing an insignia that pro¬ 
claimed him at least a ‘"Cub.^’ I was 
tempted there and then to question him 
regarding the order, but refrained. 

Instead, I feigned astonishment, and 
allowed him to see something of my 
very real anxiety. 

’“Sit down. Bob,” I invited, “ril mix 
you something, for you surely need a 
bracer.” 

He sank limply into a chair. 

“All right, Tom; but tell me what to 
do. I can scarcely think.” 

I handed him a stiff brandy and soda. 

“Drink that.” I said, and he obeyed. 

•‘Now tell me, what have you done?” 
I asked. 

“I’ve been to the police, and they 
promised to send out a confidential 
alarm if-” 

•Tf what?” 

“They seemed to think I was crazy. 
Wanted to know how I knew if my 
cousin had been kidnaped. She might 
have gone to friends, and more than 
likely I’d hear from her in a day or 
two.” 

“Might they not be right 

He stared at me blankly; then his 
face cleared slightly. 

“1 fi>rgot. I thought I had given 
you—this.” 

He pulled a soiled envelope from his 
pocket and handed it to me. I saw at 
a glance that it had been addressed in 
pencil by Mildred Brittain. 

"A man brought it—an Italian, I 
think. He left it at the club. Said 
he'd picked h up in West Fourth Street 


I didn’t show it to the police. You’ll 
see why if you’ll read it.” 

I took a note from the envelope and 
read: 

Oh, Bob, I am in terrible trouble. Had a 
raging headache and went walking in the 
park. I w'as about to cross the driveway 
when an automobile drew up suddenly in 
front of me, and before I could cry out, I 
was bustled into it by two men who stepped 
out from some bushes. I don't know where 
they are going to take me, but 1 am terribly 
frightened. From what I have overheard, it 
will be useless to go to the police. Take this 
to Doctor Tom and get his advice, I shall 
try to throw it into the street, in the hope 
that it may reach you. Good-by. Milly. 

Bob Brittain’s handsome face was 
turned eagerly to mine. I recalled that 
even as a boy, selfish and headstrong, 
he had always looked to me for help and 
advice, when he found himself in deep 
water. But this time I felt almost as 
helpless as he. 

Instead of running directly across the 
city from the vicinity of the East River 
to the Hudson, as most of the num¬ 
bered streets do, West Fourth Street 
has a way of popping up suddenly at 
unexpected comers. You find one end 
of it as far uptown as West Thirteenth 
—or almost The letter might have 
been picked up anywhere along its tor¬ 
tuous length; and we bad small chance 
of tracing the man—probably “an Ital¬ 
ian”—who had brought it to the club 
and left it with a clerk. 

The very trust Mildred had seemed 
to place in me, in bidding her cousin 
come to me, wTung my heart. I knew 
not what to do—unless it was to trust 
to the vague promise of Humphrey 
Steene, who had confessed that, in pur¬ 
suit of the great task he had under¬ 
taken. he was liable to lose sight of the 
individual. 

But I had promised to work with 
him, and I would do nothing likely to 
endanger his plans. It was useless to 
go to him now, for already he knew 
almost as much as I did—if not more. 
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I tried to decide what I would have ad¬ 
vised if I had known nothing of the 
Order of the White Bear, and had 
never seen Humphrey Steene. Taking 
this note to headquarters would have 
been the first step. That could be dis¬ 
pensed with, inasmuch as Steene would 
certainly consult with the commis¬ 
sioner himself, if he considered it ad¬ 
visable. 

I might advise Bob Brittain to secure 
the services of the clerk who had re¬ 
ceived the note. In West Fourth Street, 
or its immediate vicinity, they might 
come upon the man who had brought it 
to the club. I could see nothing against 
this plan, so I suggested it. He clutched 
at it eagerly, only asking that I should 
go also. 

In ordinarj* circumstances, I would 
have gone—nothing could have re¬ 
strained me from going, I would have 
thought. But the knowledge that I was 
a marked man restrained me . If I was 
to be of any use to Humphrey Steene, 
1 must allay the suspicions of the or¬ 
der regarding what I knew. 

‘T could do no possible good, Bob,” 
1 told him. “If you find your man, and 
the locality where the note was picked 
up, telephone me and I shall come.” 

He jumped up, anxious not to lose 
a moment unnecessarily. 

“HI be round at the house on Fifth 
Avenue in the morning, to see the fam¬ 
ily lawyer and the undertaker and fix 
up the final arrangements for Uncle 
John’s funeral. Won’t you come, too, 
as a sort of moral backer?” 

I smiled inwardly at Bob Brittain’s 
peculiar weakness. He w^ould go 
through fire and water, so long as he 
felt that he had some one he believed 
in at his back; without support, he was 
as helpless as a lost puppy. It was 
when I considered how easil)* he might 
be led for evil by the secret agents of 
the WTiite Bear that my heart turned to 
lead. 

“I'll be there, Bob,” I promised. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A MYSTERIOUS ACCIDENT, 

eleven next morning, the butler 
answered my ring and admitted 
me to the Brittain residence on Fifth 
Avenue. 

“Mister Robert is in the library, sir. 
He expects you,” said Fielding. 

There was something fascinating 
about Fielding; he was so stolid. He 
was English, and his late employer had 
considered him a treasure. Certainly 
he had the business of being a butler 
reduced to a fine art, but he was alto¬ 
gether too smooth for my liking. 1 
found myself recalling my suspicions, 
aroused by Humphrey Steene's avoid¬ 
ance of the man. But if he knew any¬ 
thing, it was hidden behind an inscru¬ 
table mask of punctilious dignity—the 
mask of the perfect English man¬ 
servant. 

Bob Brittain w^as unfeignedly glad to 
see me, but he looked a wreck. 

“Any results?” I asked, though I 
knew already what the answer would 
be. He shook his head despondently. 

“Nothing. We kept up the search so 
long as there were a dozen people to 
be found on West Fourth Street, but 
saw nothing of the Italian. WeVe go¬ 
ing down there again this afternoon, 
as soon as Tomkins, the clerk at the 
club, is oflF duty.” 

I raised no objection, having nothing 
better to suggest till I should have seen 
Humphrey Steene. 

Mr. Whiting will be here any min¬ 
ute; and Felix, the undertaker, prom¬ 
ised to be here at half past eleven,” 

“He’ll be on time,” I put in, con¬ 
scious that the grim jest was out of 
pbee, 

“I want you to hang around and help 
me with advice when you think it nec¬ 
essary,” 

“All right. Bob. I’ll do what I can.” 

Wc lapsed into silence, oppressed by 
the associations of that room. It was 
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there John Brittain had been found 
dead, only the day before. My com¬ 
panion’s next speech came as a distinct 
shock: 

“Tom—don’t tell me I’m getting 
—do you think it possible that my 
uncle met with foul play?” 

Strange how little control we have 
over our own thoughts. Here was I, 
prepared with my last breath to de¬ 
fend my old chum against the sugges¬ 
tion from any one else that he might 
be an accomplice of his uncle’s mur¬ 
derer. Yet. at these few words, inno¬ 
cently uttered, I caught myself wonder¬ 
ing if he could be playing a part. Why 
had he asked that question? What bad 
suggested “foul play” to his mind—un¬ 
less he knew, and desired to know 
whether I suspected? 

His next words relieved me, reveal¬ 
ing, as they did, the perfectly logical 
working of his thoughts. 

“I can’t help thinking that he must 
have had some secret enemy. \N‘hy has 
Mildred been kidnaped? Where has 
she been taken? W ho is responsible? 

“.A.nd if we could answer these ques¬ 
tions, might we not find that Uncle 
John was murdered—by the use of 
some subtle poison of which medical 
science knows nothing?” 

“There is something in what you 
say. Bob—at least there would be if 
I didn’t happen to know exactly what 
caused your uncle’s death.” 

lliere was a crash outside the door. 
W^ithout a moment’s loss of time, I 
flung it open. A jardiniere which had 
stood in the liall, close to the door, on 
the side from w'hich it opened, had 
fallen from an Oriental stool on which 
it had rested, and lay shattered at our 
feet. A big rubber plant it had con¬ 
tained lay among the debris, the damp 
soil staining the valuable Persian rug. 

There was no one in sight, and while 
I looked into Bob Brittain’s pallid face 
—he had closely followed me into the 
hall—the front-door bell rang. 


In a few moments, Fielding appeared 
from the servants’ staircase. His eye¬ 
brows went up slightly in astonishment. 

“This thing fell over of its own ac¬ 
cord. I think I must have brushed 
against the plant on entering the room, 
and perhaps moved the whole thing 
rather near the edge/’ 

“It was a trifle large for the pot, sir,” 
said the butler. “With your permis¬ 
sion, gentlemen, I shall open the door. 

I believe it is Mr. Whiting. I shall 
have the wreckage cleaned up immedi- , 
ately. sir.” 

Obeying his gentle hint, we returned 
to the library, and waited for him to 
announce the la\vyer. I thought I had 
been most convincing in my pretense at 
believing myself responsible for the ac¬ 
cident; but I would have staked a thou¬ 
sand dollars that that most estimable 
butler had had his ear glued to the key¬ 
hole while we were talking. Something 
he heard had startled him so violently 
that he had fcftgotten all about the plant 
in the jardiniere, and. stepping back 
suddenly, had knocked it over. Was 
it the sound of footsteps on the steps 
outside; or had my words appeared 
ominous to a guilty conscience, I won¬ 
dered. 

“Confounded funny business, that 
thing going over like that!” 

Bob Brittain’s nerves were still 
shaky. I was saved the necessity of re¬ 
plying by the entrance of the butler. 

“Mr. Whiting,” he announced, and 
the lawyer came briskly into the library. 

“How do, Brittain? Hello, doc!” 

Grave of face, as befitted the occa¬ 
sion, he could not altogether suppress 
his usual buoyant spirits. We shook 
hands. 

“How is Miss Brittain this morn¬ 
ing? Better composed than when I saw 
her yesterday, I hope?” 

Our manner told him there was some¬ 
thing wrong, 

“What is it? Nothing serious, I 
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trust? Not another patient on your 
hands, doctor?” 

"Mildred was kidnaped—^yesierday,” 
said Bob. 

The little Ia>v)'er's plump cheeks grew 
red. 

"Kidnaped! Pre-posterous!” he 
ejaculated, almost angrily. 

Bob Brittain put Mildred’s note into 
hi.s hand. 

His jovial countenance assumed a 
worried expression. 

"Pre-posterous!” he ejaculated once 
more. 

He was examining the note and the 
envelope that had contained it. 

"You are sure this is Miss Brittain’s 
writing.^” 

"Positive!” Botli of us answered 
together. 

"WTiat have you done? What are 
you doing here, idle, with danger hang¬ 
ing over that child?” 

"I’ve been to the police,” Bob Brit¬ 
tain told him. "I didn’t show them the 
note, so they were inclined to believe 
Mildred had gone to friends on her 
own accord, and would communicate in 
a day or so.” 

He proceeded to recount the circum¬ 
stances under which he had received 
the note, and his search the night 
before, 

Mr, Whiting screwed up his face till 
it looked positively comical in its seri¬ 
ousness. 

‘'This is a case for a pri\^te-dctec- 
tive organization; I know the very 
man.” 

"Who?’* Bob Brittain leaned to¬ 
ward him eagerly; but at that moment I 
was paying attention to neither of 
them. My eyes were riveted on a face 
that had appeared among the lilac 
bushes beyond the balcony rail, at¬ 
tempting to read the signals its owner 
was making with two fingers of one 
hand. He held them up, pointed to the 
lawyer and to me, and then indicated 
a single-story annex that ran out at the 
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hack of the house, which I knew to be 
the bilHard room. 

Before Mr. Whiling could reply to 
Bob Brittain’s question, I interrupted 
them: 

"If you will excuse us, Bob, I wish 
to consult with Mr, Whiting a few mo¬ 
ments. We’ll go to the billiard room— 
if you have no objection.” 

He stared at me. surprised and hurt, 
but quickly recovered his equilibrium. 

"Certainly, Tom, go right ahead,” 

He drew out a gold-mounted ciga¬ 
rette case, and lighted a cigarette—^pos¬ 
sibly to steady his impatience—^and 
wonderingly the lawyer followed me 
from the room. 

CH.\PTER XI. 

A JOLT FROM THE U\WVER. 

^H.AT next, doc?” 

Mr. Whiting \vzs almost as im¬ 
patient as Bob Brittain himself. He 
shot out the question before I had 
closed the door of the billiard room be¬ 
hind us—and locked it. 

Instead of answering, I crossed the 
length of the room and opened one of 
the rear windows. It was fully eight 
feet above the ground, but with that 
agility he had already shown me on the 
occasion of our jouniey over roofs and 
fences in West Sixteenth Street, Hum¬ 
phrey Stcene swung himself up and 
over the sill. 

"Think of the devil-the little 

lawyer exclaimed. His eyes were round 
with astonishment. 

" ’Lo. Whiting! D ye mean you 
wanted to consult me?” 

Contrasted with his melodramatic 
predilection for back yards, gardens, 
and roof tops, Stecne’s maner-of-fact- 
nc$s was always a trifle disconcerting. 

Mr. WTiiting chuckled ruefully, 

"You’d be the death of me, Hum¬ 
phrey. if my heart weren’t as sound 
as a bell.” 

He had Mildred’s note still in his 
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hand, and he thrust it into that of the 
crime destroyer. 

‘‘What’s this? Oh, yes—Miss Brit¬ 
tain left town last night Doctor Ber¬ 
nard could have told you that. For the 
present, she is safe/’ 

He was giving me credit for more 
knowledge than I possessed, but I said 
nothing. Thinking of the matter aft¬ 
erward, I decided tliat I might have 
arrived at the conclusion he suggested. 
The message Humphrey Steene had 
read from the roof had said she was 
on the way to a safe*place. That must 
have been two hours, at least, after 
Mildred Brittain had thrown the note 
from a window in West Fourth Street 
—perhaps much more. If it had been 
planned to remove her to some other 
part of New York, the agents of the or¬ 
der responsible would have done so be¬ 
fore reporting to Ivan Ivanovitch. The 
only inference to be drawn, therefore, 
was that she was being taken some¬ 
where a considerable distance out of 
town, and. as the message had said, was 
“on the way.” 

Leaving the lawyer to digest the sit¬ 
uation as well ..as he might be able, 
Steene fired a question at me: 

“What have you learned, doctor?” 

A barely perceptible motion of the 
head indicated tlie general direction of 
the library, where Bob Brittain waited. 

“A Cub,” I responded crisply. 

*T thought so. Look out for talk of 
promotion.” 

He switched abruptly to another sub¬ 
ject: 

“When do you go your vaca¬ 
tion?” 

‘T sent a night letter to Bloom; prob¬ 
ably his reply is at my house now.” 

“Good! I shall expect you to make 
the Eutopia unless I hear from you to 
the contrary.” 

He turned to the lawyer: 

“John Brittain was murdered, Whit¬ 
ing; hence what may have appealed to 
you as peculiar conduct on our part.” 


The little lawyer sat down suddenly, 
bereft of speech. Fortunately there was 
a chair just back of him at the time, or 
I am convinced he would have reached 
the floor. 

*T am telling you, because I want you 
to use precaution and reticence.” 

Mr. Whiting’s lips had gone blue. 

“Is it the O-” 

Humphrey Steene stopped the ques¬ 
tion with a warning motion of his hand, 
but nodded grimly. Then he walked to 
the window and peered out cautiously. 
With one foot over the sill, he spoke to 
me, with a surprisbg softening in his 
tone: 

“For the present. Miss Brittain is 
safe, doctor. She is protected. This 
time I am not forgetting—the indi- 
ridual.” 

He hoisted himself over the window 
ledge, and was gone. 

I turned to Whiting and placed a 
hand on his shoulder. 

“Pull yourself together,” I recom¬ 
mended; jjwe are all in safe hands.” 

“I hope so, doc, I hope so,” he an¬ 
swered, all the usual buoyancy gone 
from him. “Does Bob Brittain know ?” 

“No; and we won’t tell him—yet.” 

We had been no more than seven 
minutes out of the librar}-, when we re¬ 
turned and found Bob Brittain lighting 
a third cigarette. He threw it down 
when we entered, and regarded us ex¬ 
pectantly. 

“On tlie whole, we think it best tliat 
you should continue the search in {per¬ 
son for the present, but keep in touch 
with Mr. Whiting,” I hastened to say. 

.\part from the idea of wishing to 
account for our conference in private, 
I saw that it was better to give him 
something to do, though I well knew the 
work would be barren of result. 

His face lighted with eagerness. 

“It’s almost noon now; I must get 
off as soon as jjossible.” 

Then he entered into a discussion 
with the lawyer regarding arrange- 
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mcnts for his uncle's funeral, et cetera, 
and when I saw that he was handling 
matters in a businesslike way, I pleaded 
*'my patients/' and left them together. 

I did have some calls to make, and 
kept my appointments before return¬ 
ing to Park Avenue. There I found a 
telegram from Bloom—he could come 
a week earlier than we had at first ar¬ 
ranged—and a uniformed messenger 
awaiting me. 

^‘From Mr. Berxistein,"’ he said, as 
he handed me a sealed envelope. “He 
told me to hand it to you, sir, and no 
one else." 

I gave him a dollar bill. I was 
thinking of a man I had seen on the 
sidewaUc outside my house. He had 
moved off, while the car was still two 
blocks away, but I recognized him— 
having seen him acting the part of 
sleuth the night before. 

“Of course, if you are asked any 
questions, you will answer-" 

The lad winked profoundly. 

*T never do, doctor," he said: “least¬ 
wise, not when Mr, Bernstein sends me 
out." 

He touched his cap and withdrew. 
His answer had given me a complete 
sen.se of security, as I reflected that 
there seemed to be no branch of public 
service wherein Humphrey Steene 
lacked picked agents that were abso¬ 
lutely to be trusted. 

Nevertheless, Humphrey Steene's 
message was startling, to say the least. 
As I read it, the icy hand of fear 
clutched at my heart once more. The 
message was this: 

You are now ICXX4. minus. Be wary. After 
Thursday you should be safe. 

After Thursday! As yet it was only 
Friday. That left six and a half days 
in which I was to be exposed to the 
danger of sudden death. Hundreds of 
agents of the Order of the White Bear 
might be waiting a favorable opportu¬ 
nity to strike—or perhaps only one spe¬ 
cially chosen for the task. 
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I had been considered a neutral— 
one to be watched constantly. Why 
was my sign now a minus—signifying 
death ? 

Then I recalled the incident of the 
fallen jardiniere, and the words I had 
uttered immediately before it crashed 
to the floor : 

“If I didn't I'lappen to know exactly 
what caused your uncle’s death." 

I felt that I needed a bracer just 
then—and I took it. 

CHAPTER XII. 

A MIDNIGHT TR.\NSFER. 

IT was a nightmare week I passed be- 
* fore the sailing of the Eutopia, I 
went about my business as a physician 
to the last, but I took certain obvious 
precautions. For instance, I slept— 
for the first time in my life—with door 
locked and windows fastened, and kept 
a loaded revolver under my pillow. 

Three times I received calls in the 
night from people unknown to me, and, 
while I consider it the first duty of a 
physician to answer the call of hu¬ 
manity, in each case I advised the caller 
to get another doctor, as I could not 
come. Doctors are plentiful enough in 
New York, and I would take no chances 
till I was assured of the permanent 
safety of Mildred Brittain. 

Knowing what I do now of the meth¬ 
ods of the Order of the White Bear and 
the bold determination of its members 
of the Intermediate Degree, I am in¬ 
clined to believe that it was the fact 
that I reserved a stateroom on the £«- 
iopia the same day I received Hum¬ 
phrey Steene's warning that saved me. 
My simple precautions could not have 
frustrated their plans, but they were not 
given to committing crimes that prom¬ 
ised neither advantage nor profit, and 
I think my apparent purpose to leave 
America for a time led them to give 
me the benefit of the doubt. 

Doctor Bloom arrived the day before 
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the' steamer was due to sail, and I took 
him around to present him to as many 
of my patients as possible in the time 
at ray disposal. 

The same evening, I had a second 
message from Humphrey Steene, which 
brought me considerable ease of mind. 
It suggested the points mentioned 
above, reading: 

Temporarily reprieved. Bon voyage! 

Apparently, if I could new convince 
the spies of the order that I really was 
going to Europe, my name might be 
struck even from their ’‘neutrar’ list. 

Some of my more intimate friends 
saw me off; but Bob Brittain was only 
among them. He had been keenly dis¬ 
appointed to learn of my proposed trip, 
seeming to tliink I was deserting him— 
and Mildred—in the hour of greatest 
need. 1 could not blame him; yet, 
neither could I explain. 

Doubtless I was shadowed right to 
the gang^'ay. Doubtless a watch was 
kept till the mooring cables were cast 
and the vessel backed into the Hudson. 
As I waved a last farewell to ray 
friends, I fancied I recognized the 
shoulders of a man who was elbovsdng 
his way out of the crowd. I thought 
it might be the same fellow I had twice 
seen in Park Avenue, loitering before 
my residence, but I could not be sure. 
On the whole, I am inclined to thii;ik I 
was mistaken, for, with so many to call 
upon, the Order of the White Bear was 
hardly likely to run the risk of discov¬ 
ery by using the same man to spy on 
the same individual more than twice. 

The Eutopia was due to pass the 
Nantucket Light about midnight. I had 
made a point of retiring to my state¬ 
room soon after ten, and I had avoided 
making any acquaintances among my 
fellow passengers. They might have 
missed me next day. 

None of the .ship’s officers had paid 
any special attention to me, which sur¬ 
prised me a little, till I reflected that 


Humphrey Steene had in all probability 
carefully coached them. Anything that 
might have attracted notice from other 
passengers was to be avoided as pos¬ 
sibly risky and certainly unnecessary. 

When I made my way on deck again, 

I was wearing a light overcoat with a 
wide collar, which I raised to cover 
tlie lower part of my features. The 
brim of a panama objured the rest. 

The passengers had been reque.sted 
to leave the decks at ten, which is the 
usual rule on shipboard, and there was 
no one in sight. Voices aft, however, 
warned me that the smoking room was 
still occupied by the inveterate poker 
and bridge fiends. 

1 had ^ scarcely left the companion 
when a tall, middle-aged inan of strik¬ 
ing appearance loomed up beside me 
witli an abruptness that was, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, startling. His highly or¬ 
nate uniform reassured me. 

‘‘That you, doctor? I am Captain 
Matthews.^’ 

We shook hands, and I answered, in 
a low tone, to match his: 

“Yes—I was beginning to wonder 
whether-” 

“I don't understand all this business, 
but I have my orders, and I'll see it 
through," he broke in. 

I think the skipper was inclined to 
be mistrustful of my adventure. 

“What about tliese fellows liack 
there? They’ll wonder why the ship 
is stopping out here." 

“They’ll think we’re dropping the pi¬ 
lot, quite likely. They'd be too busy 
making themselves at home below * to 
notice that we stopped for that off 
Sandy Hook. .As for the old stagers, 
they won't let anything less than a fire ' 
call, or a bump from an iceberg, inter¬ 
rupt their game. But I’ll post a couple 
of stewards at each entrance to see that 
no rubber-necked curiosity monger 
comes on deck. Yonder's your friends, 

I guess." 

The sky was overcast, so that neither 
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moon nor stars showed. Here and there 
the lights of vessels were in view. He 
pointed in the direction of the Massa¬ 
chusetts shore, where a rocket had gone 
skyward. Then there came a hail from 
over the starboard bow, answered from 
the bridge by the officer of the watch. 
The engines ceased their throbbing, and 
the giant liner slowed down. 

“Come along, doctor/’ 

I followed the captain to the boa/ 
deck, and to the starboard rail. 

*’C)\Tr with you, doctor! Good-by, 
and good luck!” 

I looked over the side, and perceived 
a shadowy object that might have been 
a boat riding alongside. My groping 
hands found the upper end of a rope 
ladder, and, taking my courage between 
my teeth, I climbed over the rail. With 
a muttered “Good night, captain, and 
thanks!” I cautiously descended. 

Presently a strong hand grasped my 
ann and stea(Jied me while I found a 
footing in the crazily bobbing boat. 

“Yc’U find a seat in the stam,” a 
gruff voice told me, and by good luck I 
chose the right direction first off. 

There were more mumbled good 
nights from the rail, now far above me. 
The man who had helped me aboard 
pushed off, and shipped the single pair 
of oars. Already the ship's engines had 
renewed their throbbing as the vessel 
proceeded on its way. leaving me in a 
dancing craft that seemed to me peril¬ 
ously small for the sort of work re¬ 
quired of it. 

In about fifteen minutes, we were on 
board the vessel that liad sent up the 
rocket. This proved to be a govern¬ 
ment cutter, as 1 had been led to c.x- 
pect, and she promptly turned about 
and raced for land. 

The officers were silent to the point 
of tacituniity, and I found my welcome 
rather chilly. One of the men, how¬ 
ever, motioned me to follow him, and 
led me into a small but comfortable sa- 
<4A 
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loon. A strongly built man rose from 
the table to greet me: 

“Well, here you are, doctor! How 
did you like your night’s adventure?” 

Coming from the darkness into bril¬ 
liant electric light, I had not immedi¬ 
ately recognized him; hut there was no 
mistaking his voice. With the feeling 
that an immense load of resfxiasibility 
had been lifted from my shoulders, I 
grasped the outstretched liand of Hum¬ 
phrey Steene. 

CHAPTER XTII. 

A NEW ALIAS. 

I SUPPOSE you feel you have earned 
the riglit to turn in and go to sleep, 
doctor,” said Steene. “You have; but 
I must get back to New York in the 
morning, so we must discuss your 
plans,’* 

“I think you should be fairly com¬ 
fortable on board here.” 

My eyebrows went up in questioning 
surprise. 

“There's no part of these United 
States where you are safe from the 
spies of the White Bear,” he explained. 
“While you have been reprieved, be¬ 
cause your departure for Europe 
.seemed to suggest that, after all, you do 
not suspect that John Brittain was mur¬ 
dered, if you should be recognized any¬ 
where on this side, your life w’ouldn't 
be worth three cents. Remember that 
sketch. It is crude work, I admit, but 
far more reliable than an actual photo- 
raph for identification purposes. Two 
photographs of the same individual may 
appear so different as to be unrecog¬ 
nizable ; but a sketch executed by a 
clever character arti.st brings out the 
salient features of a face so distinctly 
as to be unmistakable. 

“For that reason, you will be safer 
on board this cutter, for a couple of 
w’^eeks or so. You arc to consider it as 
a private yacht. The captain’s room is 
at your disposal, and you wnll find there 
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everything you are likely to require. As 
you have generally favored dark suits, 
I have supplied you with light grays 
and greens. I advise you to let your 
hair grow a trifle long, and to cultivate 
a beard and mustache. Your hair is 
almost black, so a little peroxide treat¬ 
ment will change it to a brilliant Titian. 
Don’t forget that it will keep on grow¬ 
ing, and neglect to treat it near the 
roots every two or three days. Your 
eyebrows you can leave as they are, 
while a beard of jiiixed shades will ap¬ 
pear most natural, 

‘‘Three weeks’ cruising will give you 
a healthy tan quite in keeping with a 
recent ocean voyage. When your beard 
is presentable, you can go ashore for 
a time till you hear from me." 

“But why the ocean voyage?" 

‘’When you return to New York, hav¬ 
ing lost your own identity, you must 
already have provided yourself with 
another to take its place. Have you 
any friends abroad that are also friends 
of Bob Brittain?" 

I thought a moment. 

“There’s Jean de Frenez. He was a 
classmate of ours at Harvard. Now 
he is in partnership witli his father, the 
well-known art dealer." 

“The very thing!" 

Humphrey Steene’s satisfaction was 
evident. 

“You will let me have a letter to 
him. Ask him to forward you a letter 
of introduction to Bob Brittain, say, as 
George Sanders, an English artist liv¬ 
ing in Paris, who has been ordered to 
take a complete rest from his labors. 
He is taking the opportunity to visit 
America. Your make-up will fit the 
part perfectly—see that you sport low 
collars and flowing neckties. I’ll see 
that a berth is reserved on one of the 
big transatlantic liners—for George 
Sandeis. You can board her at sea." 

I was quite willing to fall in with his 
plans. My only objection was that they 
necessitated my staying away from 


New York so long. It was no easy 
thing for me to remain inactive for 
three weeks, or perhaps a month, while 
the girl I loved remained in the hands 
of enemies whose intentions I could 
only guess at. Only my growing faith 
in Humphrey Steene rendered the 
course feasible. Without his advice 
and help, I should probably have dashed 
in blindly, risking my own life, and 
probably increasing the danger to her. 

The cutter ran close in to the Massa¬ 
chusetts shore, and Humphrey Steene 
was landed by one of her boats. Then 
we put to sea again. 

Steene had introduced me to the cap¬ 
tain and mate—excellent fellows, both, 
once you had pierced the outer crust 
of reserve—and they contrived to make 
me feel that the vessel was ’altogether 
at my service. Here, again, was an 
amazing revelation of Steene’s stand¬ 
ing with tlie various governing bodies 
of the country, not excluding the fed¬ 
eral authorities. It increased my con¬ 
fidence in him, and in the ultimate 
safety of Mildred Brittain, even while 
it bore witness to the importance of his 
work and the tremendous power of the 
Order of the Wliite Bear. 

Nevertheless, I found the next three 
weeks a terrible strain on my patience. 
Back and forth along the coast we 
cruised, only putting into port when it 
was necessary to obtain fresh provis¬ 
ions or coal. On these occasions, I was 
constrained to remain secluded in the 
stateroom tliat had been put at ray dis¬ 
posal. 

I glory in the sea, and with deck 
quoits for exercise, chess and cards for 
recreation, and strong, healthy-minded 
men for companions, I cannot imagine 
a more enjoyable vacation under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances. But, hearing no 
word from Humphrey Steene, and lack¬ 
ing any other source of information re¬ 
garding the matters about which I was 
most anxious, I grew fearful despite 
my reliance on his word and power. 
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My liair ts fast growing, and at the 
end of three weeks I considered my 
beard and mustache sufficiently devel¬ 
oped to pass . for a long-established 
adornment. I decided to get my feet 
firmly planted on dry land once more, 
and told the captain of my decision. 

He informed me that he had been 
instructed to put me ashore at a cer¬ 
tain small village, which, for obvious 
reasons, I shall give the fictitious title 
of Bender. The second night after our 
conversation, the cutter ran into a tiny 
cove under cover of darkness. 

‘"Here you are, Mr. Small/’ said the 
captain. 

I realized that a second alias would 
be essential, since neither Sanders nor 
my own name would be safe to use. 

One of the crew carried a bag ashore 
for me, and we proceeded to the sole 
hotel in the place. 

^‘You’ll be Mr. Small, I guess,” said 
the landlord, eying me shrewdly. 

I hesitated a moment, somewhat 
taken aback by this further e\ndence of 
Humphrey Steene’s thoroughness. 

“Yes,” I admitted at length. 

“Yer room’s ready for ye. It’s the 
first on the right at the top of the 
stairs. There’s a letter.” 

He handed me an envelope, and a 
glance told me it was from Steene. 
Printed in the upper left-hand corner 
app>cared: • 

J. Bemsiein & Co., 

New York City. N. Y. 

,OVERCOATS. 

Divining that probably it contained 
instructions for the near future, I bade 
the man from the cutter wait while I 
read its contents. Tlie message was as 
follows: 

Dkajr Mr Small; We beg to notify you 
that the activities of oiir rivals compel us to 
rcfiucst your early return to New York. We 
rcRTct to ask yon t ) ait short a well-earned 
vacation, and can only hope you have en¬ 
joyed yourself In the past three weeks. Wc 
shall expect you by VVednesday, at latest. 
Faithfully yours, J. Bcrn’steik & Co. 


For a space of seconds, the note puz¬ 
zled me, but a New York paper that 
had been carelessly thrown on a table 
in the window provided—in the ship¬ 
ping column—this clew: 

Due Wednesday. 

La Farijirnne Havre July lO 

La Parisienne was the only vessel 
due to arrive from beyond the Atlantic 
on the day indicated for my return. 
My message to the ctitter captain was 
brief: 

‘‘Monday, at midnight.” 

I sent it by word of mouth: then re¬ 
tired to my room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE TRAMP INTERVENES. 

\T^HILE I did not know exactly when 

La ParLsietme would pass Nan¬ 
tucket I was sure I had left a safe 
margin. I would board the cutter a full 
thirty-six hours before the vessel was 
due to reach quarantine. That would 
give me tw^o days on shore, and, while 
my stay on the tug had been made very 
pleasant for me, I was nevertheless glad 
of a chance to stretch my legs on land 
again. 

In the morning I discovered that my 
window provided a delightful view of 
the cove. The cutter that had brought 
me there was no longer in sight. A 
road curved round the bay, and I had 
also the greater part of Bender in sight. 
It was no more than a pleasantly situ¬ 
ated fishing village, most of the houses 
being small, though neat appearing. 

But on the other side of the bay, on 
a cliff overlooking the ocean, there was 
a large building which I took for a 
hotel of some preten-sions. It struck 
me that I would have been much more 
comfortable there than in the house that 
had been chosen for me; but decided 
that Humphrey Steene had probably his 
reasons for the choice he had made. I 
dismissed the matter from my mind till 
next day, when a desire to enjoy the 
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view led me to the vicinity of the house 
on the hill. 

My first day in Bender I spent mostly 
indoors, on account of a terrific rain- 
storm. There were a few visitors from 
New York and Boston living at tlie 
hotel, and from them I learned that 
there were more popular resorts a few 
miles on either side of us. They—the 
visitors—were of those who prefer the 
quieter byways, and preferred Bender 
on account of the excellent fishing. 

I chatted with them with apparent 
frankness; told them that I had been 
out with some fishermen farther up the 
coast—my well-tanned appearance ren¬ 
dered some such explanation necessary 
—and had hoped to spend a week or 
two there. Alas for my plans, I had 
received on my arrival a letter from 
my firm recalling me to New York. 

Their commiseration was so genuine 
that I was ashamed of the role I was 
forced to play. There was a party 
going out fishing next day, if it was not 
too stormy, and they invited me to join 
them, but I excused myself on the 
ground that I expected some important 
letters in the morning mail w^hich w^ould 
preclude an early start. 

Monday the sun shone gloriously, 
and after breakfast I started out alone, 
intent on a long walk, I passed along 
the road skirting the bay, and started 
up the hill leading to the cliff on which 
I had noted the only house of any 
con.siderable dimensions in the vicinity. 
The hill was steep, and the road had 
been cut tlirough solid rock. After the 
recent rain the atmosphere was sur¬ 
charged with humidity, and I found 
myself inclined to grumble at whoever 
W’as responsible for constructing the 
road there instead of carrying it round 
the face of the cliff. However, I con¬ 
soled myself with the thought that when 
I reached the top of the hill the view 
would amply repay me. 

To my chagrin, I found that quite a 
considerable area of the clifftop had 


been fenced in. Numerous signs 
wanied the wayfarer that the inclosure 
was private property and that trespass¬ 
ers would be rigorously prosecuted; so 
I was forced to go on still farther. 

Presently I came to a large gateway 
and a lodge for its custodian; w^hile 
a large sign, with gilt letters on a black 
background, told me that the building 
I had seen was no hotel. The sign 
read: 

SANITARIUM. 

G. J. Feldspar, M. D* 

I had heard of Doctor Feldspar, and 
if some of the rumors current in the 
medical profession were true, he was 
not a man whose acquaintance I de¬ 
sired to make. He conducted a private 
institution for mental patients, and it 
was said that some of the inmates w^ere 
there merely at the will of relatives wdio 
desired to control their property. 

I had stopped to look along the drive, 
wondering if some of the stories I had 
heard of the place could have any 
foundation in fact, wdien a tramp, whom 
I had noted some fifty yards aliead 
along the road, sitting on a rock—^prob¬ 
ably because the grass was still damp 
—suddenly appeared beside me. 

He w’as a disreputable object, his 
clothes a bimdle of rags held together 
by sundr>' patches that no tailor had 
applied, and looking as if they had been 
thoroughly soaked the day before and 
had been allow-ed to dr>' on the wearer. 
As I looked him over severely, he 
grinned, show*ing teeth badly discolored, 
and asked in a bold tone: 

“Got a match, mister?’' 

Probably with the idea of getting rid 
of him as quickly as possible. I handed 
him a box. With all the effrontery in 
the w^orld, he produced a broken-off 
clay pipe, so black as to be almost a 
curiosity. 

“Got a bit o* bacca ?" he demanded. 

“No," I answered shortly, and walked 
on briskly. 
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He made no attempt to detain me, 
but when, a couple of hours later, I 
remmed the same w-ay. he was seated 
on another bowlder between me and the 
gate of Doctor Feldspar^s sanitarium. 

Perhajjs the vievr I had had from the 
cliff had softened me. At any rate, as 
I passed him I threw him my tobacco 
tin, with what was left of its contents. 
It fell just beyond his reach. He 
stretched out a foot, and after much 
effort contrh'ed to draw the tin near 
enough to pick it up without changing 
his position. I had intended to ex¬ 
change a few' words w iih him, but this 
exhibition of laziness disgusted me, and 
I strode on. 

I was once again opposite the gate 
to the sanitarium when the honk of an 
automobfle horn caused me to look 
round sharply. The vehicle was coming 
at a rapid pace and took the turn in 
at i!ic gate almost recklessly. But what 
caused my heart to leap and almost 
stand still was not that the car had 
missed me by inches, but that of its 
occupants one was a hard-featured 
woman dressed as a nurse, and the 
other was a beautiful j-oong girl—I 
could not be mistaken—Mildred Brit¬ 
tain, 

She had looked me straight in the 
eyes, but had given no sign of rec<^i- 
lion. That hurt me, till I recalled that 
with Titian hair and a reddish \*andyke 
lieard, I must have looked a veiy’ dif¬ 
ferent individual from Torn Bernard, 
M. D. But what was she doing in that 
car? Why should she be an inmate of 
that house? All the doubtful rumors 
I had heard regarding Ute place came 
fiack to me with a rush. Here, 1 de¬ 
cided, was one of the strongholds of 
the Order of the White Bear, W ell, 
w hatever the consequences, I would see 
to it tlrat Mildred Brittain did not re¬ 
main W'ithin its portals an hour longer. 

I bmced my slioulders, and made a 
step toward the gale, determined that 
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if its custodcan tried to ^op me it would 
go hardly with him. 

But it was not the gatekeeper that 
Slopped me. Before I had reached that 
white portal that guarded so much of 
black \'illatny, I found mysdf faced by 
my friend, the tramp. 

‘•I wouldn’t go in there if I was you, 
mister,*’ he said, and he grinned in my 
face. 

‘'WTiat the devil-*• 

In my frenzy, I bad raised my hand 
to strike him, when he added: 

‘‘I don’t reckon it*s what Mr. Bern¬ 
stein w'ould advise,” 

Just then the gatekeeper appeared at 
the door of his lodge. The tramp Iiad 
the tobacco tin in his hand. He held 
it in front of him in plain view of the 
lodge keeper, but without apparent os¬ 
tentation. 

^Thank ye kindly, mister; «*rc a 
gent,” he said; then w ent shuffling along 
the road in the direcikm from whidi I 
had just come, 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE MAX FROM PARIS. 

'T'HE incident of the tramp, who 
* was patently one of Humphre>' 
Steene’s operatives, serv'ed to reassure 
me, at least to a certain extent, and I 
went on down the hill to Bender, I 
was satisfied that Stecne was keeping 
his promise to guard Mildred Brittain 
from harm. Doubtless he had agents 
in the house itself, besides the man 
who. in various guises, had been posted 
outside to keep as close a guard as he 
might without arousing suspicion. 

Nevertheless, I was glad I wa? to 
leave the village that night, for thert 
was no doubt I would ha\-e tried to fee 
Mildred, and perhaps to communicate 
witli her, and might have endangered 
the success of the crime destroyer’s 
plans. 

So far as any of the risHors at the 
hotel knew, I was to take a train for 
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New York that passed through Bender 
at midnight. And not a light showed 
in the village when the landlord himself 
shouldered my bag and led the way to 
the dock. A boat from the cutter 
awaited me, and in ten minutes 1 was 
once again on board. 

It is needless to detail the incidents 
that intervened before I was quietly 
smuggled onto the La Parisienne. Suf¬ 
ficient to say that it was accomplished 
witliout a hitch. As George Sanders, 
I was already on the ship’s list of pas¬ 
sengers. I had nothing to do but take 
possession of the stateroom that had 
been reserved for me, and, while the 
steward was curious, even he asked no 
questions. 

The outfit Humphrey Steene had pro¬ 
vided went on board with me, so that 
I was ready when the vessel docked 
in the Hudson at three o’clock on 
Wednesday afternoon^ to assume a new 
individuality—that of George Sanders, 
English artist, lately resident in Paris, 
come to New York for rest. As I had 
always been a dub at drawing, I made 
up my mind that my ‘‘rest” would be 
complete. 

I put up at the Giltmere Hotel, and 
waited till next day before calling on 
Bob Brittain with the letter of intro¬ 
duction from Jean de Frenez, which 
had been handed to me by the captain 
before I left La Parisienne. Bob had 
rooms in an apartment hotel in Wash¬ 
ington Square, and thither I went in a 
taxi, arriving at eleven o’clock in the 
morning. 

Bob Brittain had changed greatly in 
the few weeks I had been away. He 
looked worn, and had lost flesh. The 
sight of him banished any lingering sus¬ 
picion I might have had that he was 
concerned in the murder of his uncle 
or the disappearance of his cousin. I 
think if I had been a real Mr. Sanders 
I would have perceived that my throw- 
ing myself on his hospitality was in- 
opj>ortunc, but he did his best to make 


me feel welcome. He asked me to stay 
to lunch, and promised to introduce me 
at his club—which was also my own— 
that evening. 

After that first meeting, I think he 
took a genuine liking to Mr. Sanders. 
So far as the search for Mildred went, 
he had come to the end of his resources, 
and without results. I think he wel¬ 
comed having me to entertain. It made 
him forget his troubles, or helped to 
do so. 

My first idea had been to take Bob 
Brittain into my confidence, but I found 
to my surprise that Fielding had left 
the Brittain residence in Fifth Avenue 
and entered my chum’s service. The 
first time I w^ent to Bob’s apartment, 
I thought the butler regarded me sus¬ 
piciously, as some one whom he surely 
had seen before, but could not quite 
place. But when I saw that my dis¬ 
guise, coupled with my English ac¬ 
cent—American vaudeville version— 
deceived the man who had been an in¬ 
timate for years, I thought I could keep 
Fielding guessing for a time. 

For three days I allowed myself to 
idle, and every day I gained new con¬ 
fidence in my disguise and histrionic 
abilities. I permitted Bob Brittain to 
introduce me among his social friends, 
many of whom were actually my own 
patients. Not once was I suspected of 
being anj^thing but what I represented 
myself to be. Men were relieved to 
find me a 'Mikable sort of fellow for 
an Englishman, and handy with racket 
or cue.” With women, I talked insipid 
twaddle about cubism and what not, and 
consequently was considered ‘'intellec¬ 
tual,” 

More than once fair patients—of 
Doctor Bernard—^told me. with charm- 
ingly puckered brows, that I reminded 
them “so much” of some one, but they 
couldn’t say just whom—for which I 
was duly thankful. 

When I liad been four days in New 
York, I decided that I must see Hum- 
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phrey Steene. I called up the number 
that StarkeVt the chaxiflFeur, had given 
me, and a^ed for R* S., as he had 
instructed. 

He was in the garage, for which I 
was glad, and soon I recognized his 
voice at the other end of the wire. 

want you to come at once to the 
Giltmcre,*' i told him. 

He hesitated, but presently an¬ 
swered : 

*'A11 right, sir. WTiat name?” 

‘‘Small.*' 

‘‘Right ye are, sir,” he responded, 
with alacrity. 

In ten minutes he drove up to the 
curb, and, as I had been on the look¬ 
out for him, I lost no time in getting 
into the taxi. 

“Drive right on,” I instructed him, 

WTien the vehicle had covered a block 
or two, I look up the speaking tube. 

“You know me. Starkey?** I queried. 

“Yep; but I wouldn’t have, if I hadn’t 
bin put hep,” 

“I want you to take me to Mr. Bern¬ 
stein. Can you do it?” 

“Surest thing.” 

Well satisfied. I settled back comfort¬ 
ably, leaving myself entirely in Star¬ 
key’s hands. 

Soon it became evident that I was 
being taken neither to the \\^st Sev- 
enteeth Street address nor to the Hotel 
Forshay, where, ostensibly, Mr. Bern¬ 
stein resided. The taxi had turned up 
Fifth Avenue and was speeding up¬ 
town. At Fifty-ninth Street we en¬ 
tered the park, and passed through it 
at someifiing well above the legal speed 
limit. We made our exit into Oite Hun¬ 
dred and Tenth Street, and sped on up 
Eighth Avenue till we reached Manhat¬ 
tan Street, where we sw'itched to Am¬ 
sterdam .Avenue. At Oic Hundred 
and F’ifty-third Street, we turned west, 
but Starkey applied his brakes before 
we reached Broadway, turned about, 
and drew up at the curb on the south 
side of the street. . 
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“Here ye are, sir. Ring Ralston’s 
bell and go right up to the top floor. 
Ill wait.” 

It w^s a modest apartment Ixiusc be¬ 
fore which we had stopped, and I w*as 
more than a little surprised at the idea 
that Humphrey Steene might live there. 
However, I followed the chauflFeur’s 
suggestion by ringing the bell under 
which, on a soiled piece of cardboard, 
appeared the name of Ralston. The 
latch clicked energetically, and the door 
yielded to the pressure I put on it, 
giving access to a narrow hallway, both 
dingy and dark. I climbed five tedious 
flights of stairs, mentally classifying the 
odors that assailed me, ranging all the 
way from boiling cabbage to fried 
chicken. 

On the top floor—^as on all the rest 
—there were four doors. One of them 
opened as I reached the landing, and 
a neatly clad woman of middle age— 
the housekeeper—asked me my busi¬ 
ness. 

“1 want to see Mr. Ralston —my 
name is Small.” 

She stood aside for me to enter. 

“Mr. Ralston isn’t home yet, but he 
said for you to wait.” 

I hesitated at the threshold. 

“I have a taxi; perhaps Fd better 
let him go.” 

“I have a message for Starkey, sir. 
ril see him, it you don’t mind.” 

At the woman’s direction, I entered a 
small sitting room that had two win¬ 
dows at the rear of the building. The 
room was simply furnished, but with 
an eye to comfort There tvere two 
excellent morrii chairs upholstered in 
leather. A smoker’s table held several 
boxes of cigars of choice brands, ci^- 
rettes, and a large humidor containing 
pipe tobacco. I made a few inv^es- 
tigations, and discovered that while 
the cigars had scarcely been touched, 
the humidor was half emptj% and 
a dozen pipes—meerschaum, French 
brier, churchwarden, and common 
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clay—eloquently revealed Humphrey 
Steene^s besetting vice. 

A large bookcase well filled with 
technical books told me I had been 
right in my first estimate of Steene as 
an engineer, at least in so far as they 
indicated that his tastes lay in that 
direction. Some of the books treated 
of such subjects as tlie Panama Canal 
and Conserv'ation, in popular style; but 
the majority were far too abstruse for 
my comprehension. Strangely enough, 
I missed the most characteristic collec¬ 
tion of objects in the place till I had 
been jn that room almost fifteen min¬ 
utes.' Then they forced themselves on 
my attention. A clock in the center of 
the mantel chimed the quarter hours in 
tones superbly beautiful. I gave it my 
whole attention, waiting for it to strike 
the hour. 1 was not disappointed, for 
its strokes were richly resonant. Hardly 
had it finished, however, when another 
clock, equally perfect in tone, started 
chiming behind me. I located it on 
a shelf above the door. Just as it 
started striking, a second clock on the 
mantel struck, and it a close race 
benveen them. Next one struck from 
a whatnot in the corner by the win¬ 
dow; then two simultaneously from the 
top of the bookcase. 

I kept turning my head as each ac¬ 
cessible article of furniture yielded its 
music. I was trying to count them 
when a familiar voice addressed me 
from the door. 

“That one will go off next, doctor,” 
it said, and I wheeled to meet the man 
whose business was the destruction of 
crime, whose principal vice was an ex¬ 
cessive indulgence in the fragrant weed, 
and w'hose chief hobby evidently was 
clocks. 

He was pointing to a clock of Swiss 
manufacture on the wall, and I saw 
clearly that he 'was not to be inier- 
mpted. 

“Now this one is going to chime in.” 


He indicated a third dock on the 
mantel. 

For fully five minutes in all, clocks 
chimed or struck; or did both, all about 
us. There was not a jarring note, for 
they had been set so that none struck 
a note discordant with another per¬ 
forming at the same time, and through 
it all, Humphrey Steene maintained a 
beatific expression of countenance that 
brooked no interruption. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

MAINLY ABOUT CLOCKS! 

AV’E a cigar,” Humphrey Steene 
invited, as soon as the clocks— 
there were nine of them in all—had 
lapsed into silence. 

*‘Say, that disguise of yours is al¬ 
most perfect. I doubt if your owm 
mother would know you.” 

He waved me to one of the morris 
chairs, and himself took the other. 

“You seem to be fond of clocks,” I 
remarked, as I lighted up. 

He was carefully filling a nieer- 
schauiii with an extraordinarily large 
bowl. 

“Yes—they represent so much.” he 
responded reflectively. 

“For instance?” 

“Well, they were one of the earliest 
manifestations of the development of 
man’s mechanical genius. 

“But I think my weakness for them 
is because they typify organization. 
The pull of the mainspring sets going 
a mechanism—simple or intricate, as 
the case may be—and the ultimate re¬ 
sult is definite and exact. The clock 
does not deduce the hour, the minute, 
the second. Yet. if the mechanism be 
perfect, it shows all these unerringly. 
Two of my clocks keep track of the 
days, the months, and the years, as 
well a.s these. They even give F^ebruarv' 
its twenty-ninth day in leap years. Yet 
there is no process of reason involved. 

“Granted, the phenomenon is to be 
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credited to man. But how seldom do 
we find the same precision applied to 
the problems that face us every day? 
As near as possible, I am applying it 
to the science of crime detection. I 
do not jump to conclusions, and call 
it deduction. I build up from the 
known, and reach the unknown, not by 
a process of logic, which depends on 
premises as uncertain as the results at¬ 
tained, but by putting every wheel and 
cog in place, then reading the figures 
on the dial to which the hands unerr- 
ingly point.” 

But I was becoming impatient. 

“Where do wc stand now in regard 
to the problem that faces us?” I asked. 

use your own metaphor, what 
o'clock is it?” 

He smiled. 

“My clock is not yet completed. But 
we are nearing a crisis. I had Ivan 
Ivanovilch traced to a house not far 
from here, so I moved uptown. I took 
this place because it is near the roof 
and provides an excellent view. We 
will go up there presently—after sun¬ 
set. 

^‘Mildred Brittain is still safe. The 
Order does not commit murder unnec¬ 
essarily. Bob Brittain is the one to 
watch. You must gain his entire con¬ 
fidence. I think you had better induce 
him to introduce you into membership 
of the White Bear.” 

I shrank from the suggestion, but he 
went on to explain: 

“Very soon he will be asked to take 
the Intermediate Degree. If you can 
be sufficiently convincing as an advo¬ 
cate of anarchy, you may succeed in 
attaining a like honor. Then you will 
be in the camp of the enemy, and in a 
position to supply some of the cogs I 
need to make my clock perfect.” 

“But that would be to forswear my¬ 
self, to take oaths I have no intention 
of fulfilling; to act the part of a spy.” 
I protested, for I must confess the idea 
was repugnant to me. 
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“YeSj and the penalty of discovery is 
certain death,” he grimly rejoined. 

“Is there no other way?” 

“Listen; the day Bob Brittain be¬ 
comes a member of the Intermediate 
Degree of the Order of the White Bear, 
the danger to Mildred Brittain will 
begin.” 

I felt my cheeks blanch as I got to 
my feet, but I answered sternly and 
without hesitation: 

“I will join the order. You hint at 
things I dare not even think, but I 
shall join. I myself will take a hand 
in a murder, if it is necessary to save 
her. But Uie hounds responsible for 
her father's death and the outrage to 
which she has been subjected will be 
my victims. Bob Brittain has been my 
best friend, but if I find he has liad a 
hand in these crimes, Tl!—I’ll ” 

“Easy, easy, doctor; there is no evi¬ 
dence against him,” he interrupted me. 
“Indeed, I will vouch for his innocence 
—up to the present.” 

“To the present! What do you 
mean ?” 

“I thought you had grasped the situ¬ 
ation long ago; let me make it clear. 
Young Brittain has been foolish. He 
is in debt—heavily in debt. He is a 
member of the Order of the White 
Bear; but he is only a Cub. Hundreds 
of young men in this city are Cubs— 
thousands of them. They are as igno¬ 
rant of the real purposes of the organi¬ 
zation as you were six weeks ago. They 
arc fortunate. All they arc asked to do 
is provide funds for the schemes of 
Ivan Ivanovitch and the enrichment of 
his bolder Heutenants, in the form of 
'annual dues/ and 'special assessments/ 

“But take Brittain's case. He is in 
line for a huge fortune. Only two 
stood between him aiul riches beyond 
his powers to squander in a lifetime. 
One of these has already been removed. 
Despite his evident affection for his 
cousin, he cannot be oblivious to the 
fact that if she is never seen again— 
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if her body should be found—or if she 
should ultimately be legally presumed 
to be dead, all his embarrassments will 
vanish and he will enter into control 
of one of tlie greatest corporations in 
America.” 

*‘You don’t know Bob Brittain,” I 
said, weakly trying to support my 
friend against Steene’s ruthless logic— 
the sort of logic he affected to despise. 

”I do know that it is to give time 
for these thoughts^to form and grow 
that the order has delayed action in 
the case of Mildred Brittain. They 
hope your friend will prove pliable. 
They will lead him a step at a time 
into the maze of secrecy that surrounds 
each degree attainable. They will test 
him in a hundred different ways be¬ 
fore each succeeding revelation. Crime 
will be made to appear like justice in 
his eyes; failing tliat, it will be shown 
as at least advantageous. 

^Tf he should yield his manhood and 
his will, the fate of his cousin is sealed 
—unless you and I can intervene. 
When they control him, they will con¬ 
trol the fortune that comes to him. 
And, when all is said and done, greed 
is the mainspring of the Order of the 
White Bear. Those of the Inner 
Shrine who prate of the equality of 
man, the brotherhood of man, and the 
rights of man are but hypocrites gulling 
their credulous followers for profit. 
Ivan Tvanovitch is a monster with a 
heart of stone.” 

I was trembling with excitement and 
horror when Humphrey Steene finished 
this explanation. Truly, I now saw 
the scheme to ensnare Bob Brittain in 
all its hideousness. 

“I am ready Sot anything now,” I 
told him. ‘*I shall join the order and 
penetrate to the Inner Shrine itself, if 
necessary.” 

‘‘Meantime, let us fortify the inner 
man.” he suggested practically, and 
conducted me to a Ihrnall dining room. 


where the housekeeper had served a 
substantial cold supper. 

During the meal we talked of other 
things, and afterward we returned to 
the sitting room and discussed almost 
ever)' subject under the sun, except the 
Order of the White Bear, But when 
it had become almost dark, he opened 
a drawer in his writing table and took 
out a pair of powerful binoculars. 

‘‘Time to go on the roof,” he an¬ 
nounced, and led the way onto the fire 
escape. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

ANOTHER ROOF EXCURSION. 

^ILL Humphrey Steene pointed it 
out to me, I had not supposed that 
the Alter Tower, one of the tallest 
in New York, w^as visible from so far 
uptown. 

‘The order chose the Alter as a sort 
of central exchange, because its upper 
windows are visible for considerable 
distances in every direction, over the 
intervening buildings,” he told me. 
‘That much my investigations since 
last I saw you have established. Mes¬ 
sages can be sent at night to any quar¬ 
ter of the city, for in the guise of a 
successful advertising concern they oc¬ 
cupy an entire floor, with windows fac¬ 
ing each of the cardinal points of the 
compass. The house in Fourth Street 
—where Miss Brittain was first taken 
—is commanded from at least two of 
these windows, so far as the roof is 
concerned. But nothing can be helio- 
graphed in this direction. Only night 
messages can be sent.” 

“Why, then, should Ivanovitch 
choose to reside In this neighborhood?” 
I asked. 

“He can flash his orders by day, 
and does so every morning. He only 
receives reports in th^ office he occu¬ 
pies in W’^est Si.xtccnth Street. He also 
receives rqjorts and gives orders at 
nigbt, after he returns to the small flat 
he occupies back of us there.” 
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He indicated a point roughly to the 
north of us, then trained the glasses 
on the Alter Tower, 

“They are on the spot down there 
even on Sundays/’ he remarked. “Ah, 
here comes a message. They are not 
likely to stay long, so we don’t want 
to miss anything. Take it down as I 
read.” 

I already had my notebook and pen 
ready, and I wrote to his dictation: 

No. 814—Report: No. 51 reports No. 3, 
049 C. ready for preliminary steps. Shall 
proceed at Tuesday's meeting. 

Humphrey Steene turned, and, fol¬ 
lowing his gaze, I perceived that the 
phenomenon of the alternately dark¬ 
ened and exposed light was being re¬ 
peated within an upper room of an 
apartment house perhaps three blocks 
farther uptowm—a house that stood all 
of four stories above the level of the 
roof where we were standing- This 
time he read without the use of glasses: 

First sound out Sanders. He is much 
with him. I am suspicious. 

Then from the tower: 

Already investigated—No. 583, neut.—O. 
K, Arrived from France on La Parisictvte, 
Wednesday. Letter of intro, from a former 
classmate of No. 3, 049 C. Thus No. 75 re¬ 
ports. 

And finally from Ivan Ivanovitch: 

Go ahead, then; but with caution. 

We waited for further messages, but 
none came. .After some fifteen minutes, 
vve descended to Humphrey Steene’s 
sitting room. He took my notebook 
from my hand and studied the record 
I had made there. 

“No. 814 I have placed,” he said. 
“Your disguise has stood the first test, 
doctor, for you have been given a new 
number, and a neutral. You arc in 
luck. Young Brittain is evidently No. 
3,049 C. The C stands for Cub. No. 
51 is a sort of proselytizer of the In¬ 
termediate Degree. No. 75 I don’t 
know.” 
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“Who but our old acquaintance 
Fielding? He used to be butler at the 
Brittain mansion. Why should he now 
be acting as valet to a young man who 
is broke, and, worse than tliat, heavily 
in debt?” 

“You’ve hit it, doctor. I wondered 
what had become of that fellow. That 
links him up definitely with the order 
and puts another cog into place. Now 
I’m going to bed. I’ve had no sleep 
for thirty-eight hours.” 

Thus dismissed with scant ceremony, 
I took the subway at One Hundred and 
Forty-fifth Street and returned to the 
Giltmere. 

“Hello, Sanders! I wondered what 
had become of you, so thought I’d look 
you up.” 

Bob Brittain had been on the point 
of leaving the hotel, and he was the 
one man I most wanted to sec. 

“Come lip to my rooms,” I invited 
heartily. “I thought Fd been taxing 
your hospitality rather severely, so de¬ 
cided to see a bit of your city on my 
own account.” 

“Not another word on that tack. I’d 
be only too glad to entertain a friend 
of an old classmate in any case, and, 
as it happens, I’ve taken a liking to 
you personally.” 

In my own rooms, I lost no time in 
offering cocktails and cigars. He ac¬ 
cepted of the former, but re.solutely 
stuck to his own cigarettes. With the 
idea of heading off any que.stions that 
I might have to avoid answering 
frankly. I seized the first opportunity 
that presented itself to broach the sub¬ 
ject uppermost in my mind. He was 
in evening dress, and as he changc<l his 
position in the easy-chair he had taken, 
the cliarm dangling from his watch fob 
showed up in sharp relief again^^t the 
background immediately below the line 
of his white waistcoat. 

“You’ll pardon me if I seem inquisi¬ 
tive, Brittain,” I Ijcgan, “but that’s a 
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mighty curious little ornament you 
sport there. What does it represent?” 

He smiled and good-naturedly took 
out !iis watch, handing it to me to let 
me examine the thing at the end of a 
short length of braided silk. 

”VVhy, it’s a white bear cub!” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Represents my principles,” he re¬ 
sponded casually. ”It means Fm a 
democrat—not in the political sense; 
just a believer in the equality of man, 
and all that sort bf thing, you know. 
Jni a Cub. you see.” 

”Acub!” 

I pretended not to understand. 

“Member of a fraternal order, don’t 
you know—the Order of the White 
Bear. I don’t know much about the 
inner circles of the organization. Most 
of the members are just Cubs. It’s no 
end of an honor to be asked to take 
the higher degrees. 

“But the Cubs are interesting. 
You’ve no idea how entertaining your 
tailor, for instance, can be if you’ll 
meet him on an equal footing. All sorts 
belong, and there are no social distinc¬ 
tions inside the lodge room.” 

I l>ecame enthusiastic. 

“Why, that’s just fine!” I exclaimed. 
“My own views run along those same 


lines, and all this affected superiority 
of one class over another disgusts me. 

I believe in equal opportunity for all 
—well, I wouldn’t want to bore you 
with all my revolutionary principles. 
Can a foreigner join this order you 
speak of?” 

“Surest thing—if a member in good 
standing vouches for him. Most of the 
members are of foreign origin, so far as 
that goes. It’s only recently the regular 
fellows have been taking it up. Sort 
of fad, you know. Doesn’t have to 
be taken too seriously.”— 

The Order of the White Bear was to 
be taken a good deal more seriously 
than Bob Brittain then realized. 

“By the way/’ he continued, “that 
reminds me, there’s a meeting Tuesday 
night. Some fellow from the Interme¬ 
diate Degree is to be there to install 
newly elected officers. Part of the cer¬ 
emony is open to friends of members, 
so you can come along. Afterward I’ll 
propose you, if you want me to, and you 
can become the possessor of one of 
these little trinkets yourself for the 
small sum of fifty dollars—and fifty 
dollars annual dues, not to mention an 
occasional assessment.” 

“Good! I’m with you,” I agreed, 
and we shook hands bn the bargain. 


To be concluded in the next Usae of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 

out March 20th. 


FAILURE TO AVOID SENTENCE ' 

M .\YOR, I can hypnotize you in the very chair in w’^hich you are seated/’ said 
.\rthur Ryan, aged twenty-eight, a mind reader and fortune teller, who 
attempted to ply his trade In Alexandria, Indiana, without a license. Mayor 
Wales told him he had die privilege of sending him—the mayor—into a trance. 

“If you h>q>notize me, there will be no police court,” said the mayor, “and, on 
tlie otlier hand, if you fail, we will have court.” 

The hypnotic agent went through numerous gestures, waving hi.s hands 
and rolling his eyes. 

HU honor the mayor stood pat. “That’.s enough of that stuff,” he finally 
said. ‘W^ou violated a city ordinance, and, besides, you are charged witli drunken¬ 
ness and malicious destruction of property. Your fine will be si.x dollars and 
costs and six months at the Slate Penal Farm.” 





FrmL they pipits of 

fiicholas Carter 

SYNOPSIS OF PRECFJ5ING CHAPTERS 

r\S M, stwet in New York’s lower Kast Side* Wilbur LelKh. a man of dual pcraonalltj, known aa 
^ a playwriKbt and author of stories dealini^ with crooks and crime. Is ovcrtiikea by two men of 
criminal bearing. Gus Much and Wbitcy Ward, and Is offered valuable material for bis work if be 
will accompany them to tbc bedside of a dying companion. The writer coosents to go. and, blind¬ 
folded, be is put into u taxicab with the two men. Leigh succeeds in l»»arning where he Is being 
taken. He is brought to the room of a crook calling himself WUliaro Silk Walker, whom Leigh rec¬ 
ognises as Walter Lispenard Whitehead, a former srboolmate, and receives a package of notes. Bilk 
is a consumptive, and is suffering from a bullet wound in the shoulder. In ortler to try out the 
achesie.’i he invents for his stories, and to get thrills which be may depict with his pen. I..oigh, un¬ 
known to any one, has turned crook. He is to attend a lawn party to be given by Mrs. Winifred 
Fuller Templeton, a society leader, for the relief of suflfercra in Belgium, and decides to attempt to 
steal the Jewelry and whatever else may be contributed. 

Leigh visits Whitehead, whose ballet wound has greatly Improved, and succeeds in getting him 
to consi'ut to take a baud in the robbery. While plans are being arranged. Gas Hoch enters, and 
U disabled by a drng administered by Leigb. Nick Carter, Chick. Ida Jones, and Jack Wise accept 
Mrs. Templeton’s Invitation, and attend the lawn party. During the course of the .affair, Mrs. 
Templeton recognises Silk Whitehead, the crook, w’ho was a former sweetheart. The contributions 
to ibe relief fund are deposited in a miniature ambulance, drawn about by four girls. Intending 
to examine the valnables contributed. Fuller Templeton Hods the ambulance empty. Nkk is called, 
and, with his assistants, except Chick, who cannot be found, makes an inve-stlgation. It is learned 
from Ruth Vance, one of the girls drawing the ambulance, that a man, offering to aid with the 
load, took tbc little wagon around a clump of shrubbery near a discarded buck-alley doorway. 
From thre«' sets of footprints found in the bordering turf, the detective concludes he has bit upon 
the course taken by the thieves who got away with the loot. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

OVERHEARD IN THE THRONG. 

N ick carter, the young mil¬ 
lionaire Fuller Templeton, and 
the rest of the party turned and 
made their way back along the 
path toward the tent, leaving for later 
settlement the questions raised by the 
three sets of prints. 

The meaning of the third set had 
not yet occurred to Nick. If it had, he 
might have felt very differently about 
the matter. 

Ida Jones and Jack Wise were sent 
for and given new instructions based 
upon the latest findings. When they 
had left to see if they could pick up 
the trail, Nick turned his attention to 
the loosened top of the ambulance. He 
was eager to busy himself with some¬ 


thing more important than explana¬ 
tions, but it seemed advisable to satisfy 
his influential companions so far as he 
could. The trail was already growing 
cold, and a little more delay could 
hardly make much difference. 

'‘This gave me the first hint that the 
affair was a case of duplication,'* he 
began, pointing to the slit about which 
the paint was smooth and unmarred. 
‘Tt stood to reason that the edges 
would be more or less scratched after 
so much jewelry had been dropped in. 
Moreover, there ought to have been 
plenty of finger marks. As a matter 
of fact, however, I had something more 
than theory to work on. The ambu¬ 
lance had passed close to me more than 
once during its rounds, and I'd noticed 
that there were both scratches and fin¬ 
ger marks around the opening; natu- 
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rally, therefore, when I examined this 
slit and found neither, there was only 
one thing to assume.’" 

It seemed easy enough now that it 
was explained, the loose top being 
handed around from man to man mean¬ 
while. 

Nick then leaned over the empty re¬ 
ceptacle. Holding down the rear axle 
with one hand, he gave a sharp tug at 
the body of the ambulance with the 
other. The body came away in his left 
hand. 

It was clear that the vehicle consisted 
of three separate pieces, generally 
speaking—the wheels and axles with 
their skeleton framework, the closed 
body of the wagon, and the slotted 
top or cover. 

The former had been removed by the 
committee before Nick’s arrival, and 
now the detective had proved that the 
rest of the box which made up the 
body was similarly removable. 

‘'That points the way, I think,” Car¬ 
ter remarked. ‘‘It lea\»es much to be 
cleared up, but tliere can be no doubt 
that somebody had an exact duplicate 
of this body. The confederate—tlie 
second man of whom we have as yet 
no description—must have obtained ac¬ 
cess to the grounds in some secret way 
and was in hiding in the bushes armed 
with this unused body when the chap 
who Miss Vance has described came 
along trundling the loaded ambulance. 
The box of jewelry, cover and all, vrzs 
yanked from the wheels and delivered 
over to the second man. the latter’s 
empt)' box being substituted for it. 
The whole thing could have been ac¬ 
complished in half a minute if the ras¬ 
cals knew their business, as they cer¬ 
tainly appear to have done.” 

A blank look passed round the group 
pf perturbed gentlemen, for the neat¬ 
ness and cunning of the clever ruse 
hinted that it was more than the work 
of an ordmar)^ brain. 

“lly Jove, Carter, I’m afraid they’ve 


fairly done us this time,” ejaculated 
Fuller Templeton; “and they must have 
made somediing of a haul, too.” 

They closed around the detective, 
eying him anxiously. 

“Do you think there’s any possible 
chance of catching the brutes?” some 
one asked. 

“There are always as many chances 
as a man is able to make,” was Nick’s 
reply. “Generally, however, we find a 
certain number of openings ready made, 
and at least one or two such openings 
appear to be present in this case.” 

“The deuce you say! What are 
they?” Templeton demanded eagerly. 

Nick smiled. 

“We had better make haste slowly,” 
he said, with a smile. “There’s no 
particular reason why I couldn’t share 
ever>’thing with you, but I have a gen¬ 
eral rule against it, and Tra afraid I 
shall have to adhere to that. Deeds 
are better than words, anyway, and 
you’ll know as soon as I’ve really done 
anything worth mentioning.” 

His hearers were disappointed, but 
not greatly surprised. All of them had 
heard of the detective’s reticence, and 
really admired him for his attitude. 

“That’s all right, old man,” Tem¬ 
pleton hastened to say. “You’ll do it 
in your own way. of course, as is quite 
right. This is an awful mess, though. 
I don’t care so much for my own sake, 
but this will be a great shock to my 
wife. I don’t know how I’m going.to 
tell-” 

He never completed his remark, for 
suddenly the entrance of the tent was 
darkened, and Winifred Templeton, 
with Ruth Vance behind her. hurried 
in. 

“Oh. Fuller!” the older woman cried. 
“I’ve heard all about it. What shall 
we do—what shall wc do?” 

.She seemed to l>e in a state of fever¬ 
ish excitement—an excitement greater 
than the incident appeared to warrant. 
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Her face w^as almost ghastly in its 
pallor. 

Her husband and tlic rest of the men 
tried to soothe her, and at length she 
began, to all appearances, to respond. 

It was decided that the facts should 
be kepi away from the guests, if pos¬ 
sible; for there seemed to be no good 
reason for spreading the news broad¬ 
cast, and many objections to such a 
course, especially as the program had 
continued and the gathering would soon 
break up. 

In fact, when Nick reached the lawm 
once more, he noticed that many of 
the guests were already taking their 
departure. The detective was quite 
ready to go. but as he approached the 
front gate which opened on Fifth Ave¬ 
nue, he halted for a few minutes, in 
order to allow tlie crowd about the exit 
to thin out somewhat. 

In doing so, he found himself close 
to a large group of statuary, from the 
other side of which came a familiar 
voice. The tones w^ere low and 
guarded, and although unseen to the 
speaker, Nick was near enough to hear 
every word distinctly. 

‘T assure you/* the voice said, ‘'thai 
it could not have been he, Ruth. 
Promise me that you’ll not say a word 
about it to any one, and that you’ll do 
all you can to quiet any possible sus¬ 
picion on the part of the other girls/* 

It was Mrs. Templeton herself who 
speaking beyond a doubt, and there 
was a tenseness about,her voice that 
would have arrested the detective's at¬ 
tention irrespective of the words. He 
accidentally had heard what was said 
without meaning to listen, but now duty 
compelled him, however disagreeable it 
seemed, to remain in the hope of hear¬ 
ing something more. 

•T*m quite willing to take your word 
for it, Mrs. Templeton.” Ruth Vance 
replied, ^‘ni not say another word 
about it if I can help it, and I don’t 
believe the others noticed the resem¬ 


blance. At least, I haven’t heard any 
of them say anything about it as yet/’ 

Nick was carried on in spite of him¬ 
self then; and in a few moments he 
found himself on the sidewalk in front 
of the Templetons* place. He had been 
looking for Chick, but had seen nothing 
of him. Now, after a final glance 
about, the detective dismissed his car 
which drew up to the curb in its turn. 
He had no use for motors just then, 
for he wished to see if he could locate 
Ida Jones or Jack Wise. If he could 
not, he meant to begin inquiries him¬ 
self . 

Evidently the trail had led through 
the alley, and there the search must 
begin. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE TR.\1L OF THE PUSHCART. 

HICK’S disappearance was much 
more significant than his chief at 
first dreamed of. 

The first link in the chain of cir¬ 
cumstances which were to bring such 
strange consequences was foiled in a 
wholly accidental manner, the young de¬ 
tective’s absent-mindedness being re¬ 
sponsible for it. 

Chick had become greatly interested 
in golf, and happened to run across a 
young man who had been an amateur 
champion a year or two before. They 
forgot their surroundings in discus.sing 
their favorite game, a!id, as a result, 
neither of them noticed the ambulance 
making its tour of the grounds. 

It wa.*? only when the little vehicle 
was ‘ turning into the shrub-bordered 
path under its escort of nurses that 
Chick happened to look up and catch 
sight of it. 

*'Great grief!” he cried. ‘T forgot 
all about that thing. I’ve resigned my¬ 
self to parting with a new’ black pearl 
scarfpin, and I might as well get it 
over with/* 

As he spoke, he started in the direc¬ 
tion of the shrubbery with a hurried 
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nod to the ex-champion. He, however, 
called Chick back, and intrusted his 
own contribution to him, witli the ex¬ 
cuse that he had just ‘seen somebody 
in the crowd to whom he must speak. 

Nick’s assistant accepted the commis¬ 
sion, and took to his heels in pursuit 
of the now vanished ambulance. Luck 
was against him, however; otherwise he 
would doubtless have arrived in time to 
see the rascals at work. 

Another acquaintance hailed him» a 
man whose age and prominence made 
it necessary for Chick to stop, much 
against his will. He excused himself 
after a minute or two, but a branch 
pathway confused him when he reached 
it, and he saw nothing of the ambulance 
or of the girls who had been drawing it. 

But what he did see caused him to 
forget the rest for the time being. By 
that time “the man who had been sent 
to help” had parted from the girls, after 
turning the substitute ambulance over 
to them, and was beating a hasty re¬ 
treat just as Qiick happened along. 

The fugitive did not pass the detec¬ 
tive. On the contrary', Chick was only 
treated to a sight of his back, and even 
that was a considerable distance off. 
Nevertheless, a certain furtiveness 
alx)ut the individuars haste riveted 
Chick’s attention, as such signs always 
did. 

He saw the man dart across the turf 
between a clump of bushes to the alley 
wall, noted the quick glance to right 
and left which the fellow gave upon 
reaching the door, and witnessed his 
speedy exit. 

The way in which the man made oflf 
was sufficient to tell Chick that some¬ 
thing out of the ordinary had happened. 
It might be of importance, or, on the 
other hand, it might be as trivial as 
could be; but the young detective was 
determined to know more about it if 
he possibly could before dismissing it 
from his mind. 

His offering and that of his friend 


could be added to the other contribu¬ 
tions later on, but here was something 
that could not wait. 

Paralleling at some distance the route 
taken by the man who had absented 
himself so unceremoniously. Chick ap¬ 
proached the rear wall and made his 
way along in its shadow toward the 
door. The latter gave readily when 
reached, and, with a cautious move¬ 
ment, Chick thrust his head out. 

He was just in time to see a roughly 
dressed man wheeling a small pushcart 
out of the alley at the next corner, and 
as the cart turned into the side street, 
it was possible to see that it contained 
a squarish object about a foot and a 
half or two feet in length, covered with 
burlap. 

About halfway between the man with 
the cart and Chick, and headed toward 
the pushcart, paced the tall, immacu¬ 
lately garbed, silk-hatted individual W'ho 
had just sneaked out of the grounds. 

There was nothing to warrant Chick’s 
belief that the two men, so dissimilar 
in appearance, had anything in com¬ 
mon. For all the detective’s assistant 
knew, the man with tlie pushcart might 
merely have been passing through the 
alley on some errand of his own; nev¬ 
ertheless, the belief amounted almost to 
conviction. 

“Those two are pals, and if theyVe 
not up to something queer, I’m a plain 
dub at this game!” Chick told himself. 
“The chap in the stovepipe must have 
had an in\'ite, or posed as a guest*, at 
any rate. I wonder what the dickens 
it means.” 

The onl}’^ way to find that out was 
by following, and this Chick did unhes¬ 
itatingly. 

He soon found plenty of reason for 
his suspicion that the two men were 
in league. To be sure, they did not 
join forces. In fact, the well-dressed 
man made no attempt to gain upon hi.s 
cr*arscly garbed accomplice. Neverthe- 
h:ss, whichever way the man with the 
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cart turned, hts follower went after 
him, and after more or less doubling 
and twisting, that fact became full of 
meaning for the third actor in the shift¬ 
ing scene. 

It soon became apparent that the 
chase was to prove a long one, and any 
hopes Chick might have had of return¬ 
ing before the lawn party broke up 
were necessarily dismissed. 

The man with the pushcart struck 
eastward for two or three blocks, then 
turned to the south, continued for 
nearly a mile, and then once more 
headed for the East River. His pace 
was steady and dogged, and there was 
plenty of e\'idence that the man in the 
high hat found it difiiailt to keep the 
pace. In fact, there was more than a 
surest ion of weakness about his per¬ 
formance. 

At length, the three came to an ugly, 
down-at-the-heel neighborhood close to 
the river, and the pushcart vanished 
from Chick^s view down a quiet street. 

The young detective quickened his 
pace and reached the comer just in 
time to sec the cart swallowed up in a 
dingy alley. Chick waited where he 
was until the second man likewise 
passed from sight, and then pressed 
forward. 

'Tt looks as if Td come to^he eud 
of it at last,” he decided. 

Shortly he reached the mouth of the 
alley and peered in. He caught sight 
of a number of sheds evidently used as 
storehouses. Outside one of them the 
pushcart was standing, hut its load and 
the men were lost to view. That was 
of no consequence, however, for an 
open door opposite the men indicated 
to CTiick where they had gone. 

Should he continue to follow? Tliat 
was out of the question. Thus far he 
believed he had escaped notice, but he 
did not dare to tempt fate to such an 
extent. Accordingly, he took a care¬ 
ful mental note of the position of the 
<5A 


shed before sauntering on past the en¬ 
trance of the alley. 

There might be another opening to 
the place, but Chick was not going to 
risk a search just then. 

He reached the other end of the 
block, and came to a halt. He was 
in something of a quandary, but while 
his mind was still wrestling with the 
problem, it was solved for him by the 
reappearance of the two men whom he 
had followed. 

They came out of the alley and 
turned up the street in the opposite 
direction.. 

Chick made himself as inconspicuous 
as possible on short notice, but neither 
of the men seemed to be afraid of be¬ 
ing seen. 

Here was a new question to be an¬ 
swered. Should he continue to trail 
the pair or turn his attention to the 
shed which they had visited and where 
they seemed to have left whatever had 
been carried away in the pushcart ? 

CHAPTER XXI. 

THE SECRET OF THE BURLAP, 

MICK'S assistant longed for the abil- 
ity to divide himself up and send 
one part in pursuit of the two men, 
while the other investigated the prem¬ 
ises they had just left. That being out 
of the question, he decided to confine 
himself to the latter course. 

Curiosity partly accounted for that 
determination. He was anxious to see 
what the pushcart had contained, and 
inclined to believe that it was wailing 
for him in the shed, for the apparent 
bulk of the burlap-covered bundle 
seemed to indicate that its contents had 
not been carried away from the alley 
on the person of either of the pair. 

It was by no means curiosity alone, 
however, which prompted him to take 
this course, for C^ick reasoned that the 
recovery of tlic booty—if such it were 
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—was more important than the appre¬ 
hension of the thieves. 

Moreover, if they had left anything 
of value behind, they would be certain 
to return for it sooner or later, and 
might then be taken into camp. 

So the young detective waited until 
the two figures had vanished in the dis¬ 
tance, then he retraced his steps and 
turned into the alley. The pushcart 
had also disappeared, but Chick*s mem¬ 
ory' was a good one. As a matter of 
fact, it was not necessary to rely upon 
it altogether, for there was a certain 
amount of soil between the cobble¬ 
stones of the alley, and he was able to 
trace the narrow wheel tracks to the 
shed he had identified. 

^‘They’ve put the pushcart in here as 
well,” he decided, approaching the wide 
double door. 'T must certainly have a 
look inside.” 

The doors were fastened by a hasp 
and padlock, which w^as a modern, well- 
constructed affair. 

”Predous little chance of picking it 
with a bent nail,” Nick’s assistant 
thought, as he examined it. ‘'And un¬ 
fortunately I didn’t start out this after¬ 
noon viiih the anticipation of any such 
job as this. Consequently, my pocket 
kit of tools is where it oughtn’t to be 
—^at home.” 

Above the wide door was a square 
opening leading evidently into the loft, 
and above this in turn extended a stout 
beam, at the end of which hung a 
rusted block. 

It was plain that the arrangement 
had been made for the purpose of hoist¬ 
ing heavy or bulky objects, such as 
bales of hay, into the loft. 

*T might be able to get in there if 
I could find a rope,” Chick told him¬ 
self, glancing around him. 

It seemed too much to expect, but 
he went on down the alley, and pres- 
ently, through a cobwebbed window, 
one pane of which had been broken 


out, lie espied a coil of frayed rope 
hanging on the wall of another shed. 

It was within his reach, and Chick 
did not hesitate to put his arm through 
the hole and quietly possess himself of 
it. 

It was more than loitg enough for 
his purpose, and when he had tested its 
strength, he hastened back to the shed 
which housed the mystery. 

All this had taken some time, and 
dusk was beginning to manifest itself 
when he set to work. 

It was the work of only a few sec¬ 
onds to throw one end of the rope over 
the horizontal projecting beam, after 
which a loop was made and pulled 
tight. 

A further test of the rope’s strength 
followed, and then Chick began to 
climb. 

He clambered up hand over hand, 
with his feet hanging limply beneath 
him and his eyes peeled for the first 
signs of a possible interruption. 

In a few minutes he was within 
reach of the beam, and in a position 
to swing himself into the square open¬ 
ing. Before entering, how’ever, he 
thought it best to loosen the rope, work 
it off the beam, and throw it into the 
loft. He did not care to leave it dan¬ 
gling tliere to attract attention, and 
possibly to reveal his presence to some 
friend or accomplice of the two men. 

The alley was dark, and the loft in 
which he found himself was considera¬ 
bly darker. He moved very cautiously, 
therefore, as he made his way across 
to where a black square in the floor in¬ 
dicated tlie presence of an opening 

This was close to the farther wall of 
the shed, and beneath it and against the 
wall itself a wooden ladder had been 
attached as a means of access to the 
floor below. 

Chick lowered himself through the 
opening, feeling for the rungs of the 
ladder with his feet. He was reasona¬ 
bly certain that he had the place to 
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himself for the time being, and, there¬ 
fore, no great amount of caution was 
required, except to keep from falling 
and injuring himself in that unfamiliar 
place. 

It was almost wholly dark below, and 
the young detective was obliged to light 
a match in order to sec what there was 
to see. Unfortunately, his pocket flash 
light had also been left at home. 

The flaring light revealed the fact 
that the pushcart stood close inside the 
double doors, while on the left there 
ran a long bench. 

On this bench, some six or eight feet 
aw'ay from Chick, stood the package 
which he had seen in the cart, but it 
was still wrapped in burlap, and re¬ 
vealed nothing more of its nature. 

Beneath tlie bench stood several 
square red-painted cans of various sizes, 
which Chick recognized at once as those 
which contain gasoline. 

In addition, there was a slight odor 
of the volatile stuff in the air. In 
fact. Chick had hesitated to light a 
match for that reason, but had finally 
decided to risk it. 

It w'as evident that the shed was, or 
had been used as, a garage, or something 
of the sort. It certainly looked inno¬ 
cent enough, but in spite of that, Chick 
was not ready to believe that he had 
come all that distance on a wild-goose 
chase. 

“There's something rotten about this 
business,^’ he assured himself, “and 
here’s the boy who’s going to find out 
what it is.” 

There was nothing else to interest 
him. and, without more ado, he stepped 
over to the bench and laid hands on the 
burlap-covered package. 

He had assumed that the coarse 
brown covering had been loosely thrown 
over the package, whatever it was, but 
now he found that the burlap was in 
the form of a large bag, into which 
the square-shaped object had been 
dropped. 


The bag was not fastened in any way, 
however, and, lighting another match. 
Chick found the opening and peeped 
inside. 

The surprise that followed wrenched 
an audible exclamation from his lips. 

“Good heavens I” he broke out “It’s 
the body of the ambulance!” 

CHAPTER XXII. 

LEIGH STINGS ANOTHER VICTIM. 

^HICK was all interest now, as may 

- well be imagined. The astound¬ 
ing discovery he had stumbled upon 
told him that a sensational crime had 
been committed, and his first thought 
was one of regret that he liad not fol¬ 
lowed the rascals when he had tlie 
chance. 

He quickly put that from him, how¬ 
ever, for as he touched the odd-shaped 
box, upon the sides of which gleamed 
the familiar emblem of the Red Cross, 
he felt its weight, and heard tlie rattle 
of its shifting contents. 

.The match burned down until It 
scorched his heedless fingers and was 
dropped, after which another was 
lighted and held close to the slot at 
the top. There could be no doubt of 
the nature of that glittering mass 
within. 

“By George! What luck!” the 
young detective ejaculated under his 
breatb. “I didn’t know what I was 
butting in on, but, thank fortune, I 
had sense enough to keep after those 
crooks. The nerve of them! How the 
deuce did they manage it, I wonder?” 

So interested was he in his amazing 
find that for a time he forgot his sur¬ 
roundings. He had watched the ti^t) 
men as far as he could sec, and it did 
not occur to him in his preoccupation 
that he might be in danger from any 
other quarter. 

Suddenly, however, a faint creak 
came to his cars, and he whirled about 
with his heart in his mouth. 
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He had been half facing in the direc¬ 
tion of the double doors leading to the 
alley, and thus his back was turned to 
the opposite wall down which ran the 
ladder he had used in descending from 
the loft. Now as he whipped about, 
he found that near the ladder a door 
which he had not noticed before had 
opened. 

Framed in it was a well-dressed, 
compact, athletic figure. 

The newcomer must have caught 
sight of Chick simultaneously, for 
Nick's assistant heard a quick, angry 
exclamation, and the next moment was 
facing a furious advance. 

One usually does not go armed to a 
fashionable lawn party. Chick was 
weaponless, therefore, and as he had 
dropi>ed the match when he turned 
about, it was hopeless for him to fum¬ 
ble about in the darkness for a make¬ 
shift. 

Instead, he quietly stepped aside, and 
crouched in readiness to take a hand 
when his antagonist should come within 
reach. Apparently, however, the new¬ 
comer could see in the dark, or else 
his hearing was unusually keen. In 
any event, he sweiw^ed almost as soon 
as Nick's assistant did, and Chick, in 
spite of his precaution, found himself 
seized. 

It was an unpleasant experience to be 
caught napping, but there seemed to be 
little to worry about. It was one to 
one, and the new arrival, though some¬ 
what heavier than Chick, and thor- 
oughly trained, did not give evidence 
of being particularly dangerous in any 
way. 

“If I can't handle this fellow before 
I get through, I ought to join the infant 
class," was Chick's way of putting the 
situation to himself. 

He made a slight miscalculation, 
however, because in his ignorance he 
assumed that it was to be a purely 
physical encounter, or that if his an¬ 


tagonist used any weapons at all, they 
would be of the ordinar}' sort. 

He was not prepared, therefore, for 
the little sting of pain which he quickly 
felt in his right arm close to the shoul¬ 
der. Another might have thought noth¬ 
ing of it, but Chick knew*^ better than 
to make that mistake. He was sure 
it was not as innocent as it seemed. 
Therefore, he was not greatly surprised 
when he felt a cold and numb sensa¬ 
tion beginning to creep over him like 
an icy tide. 

To tell the truth, it was something 
more harrowing than surprise which he 
experienced. The fact that he had 
been discovered—evidently by one of 
the gang—while tampering with the 
stolen ambulance, did not seem to war¬ 
rant a murderous attack, but Chick's 
sensations were alarming enough to 
make him fear that the end was near. 

What else could it mean—that creep¬ 
ing paralysis that was conquering his 
limbs? 

With a last mad efifort, he succeeded 
in tearing himself from the other's 
grasp, probably because his conqueror 
allowed him to do so. He groped for 
support against the long bench, but al¬ 
though he managed to put out his hand, 
there was no sensation in it, and it 
seemed to be devoid of strength. 

“What have you done to me?'^ he 
demanded, only to find that he could 
not add a word to that frantic question, 
for his tongue and lips in turn refused 
to do his will- 

“Plenty," was the triumphant an¬ 
swer. 

Chick's senses were leaving him, and 
life itself seemed to be going with them, 
but even in that extremity the young 
detective’s professional instincts were 
still uppermost. 

Despite the fact that the door was 
open now, the slped was in semidark¬ 
ness and the newcomer's back was 
turned to what light there was. Never¬ 
theless, with his failing sight, Nick's 
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a crack on the head as he mounted the 
ladder. 

Seeing this hesitation, and guessing 
tlie cause of it, Leigh clenched his fists 
and started for the chauffeur, his body 
bent forward suggestively. 

“Go, I tell you!” he said, as if he 
snarled the words. 

That was enough for Oliver. There 
was a certainty of punishment if he 
remained below, and only a chance of 
it if he obeyed orders. Accordingly, 
he reached the fool of tlie ladder with 
a bound, and shinned up it until his 
head w^as above the level of the loft 
floor. 

“There’s no one here,” he said, after 
flashing his light about. 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes. sir.” 

At that moment a peculiar knock 
sounded on one of the double doors 
of the shed, which w^ere still fastened. 
The sound brought Leigh round like a 
flash. 

“That ought to be Whitehead,” he 
mumbled; “but I must make sure.” 

He crept forward and applied his 
eyes to the narrow crack between the 
door. 

“.All right, Wliitehead,” he said pres¬ 
ently, writh a breath of relief. “Come 
in. Why in thunder didn’t you do it, 
anyway? The door is locked on your 
side, isn’t it?” 

'fhc key grated in the padlock, and 
soon the double doors swung outward 
to admit Walter Whitehead. 

“Yes,” he answered; “but I heard 
voices, and thought Td find out 
whether you were here or somebody 
else. I suppose that sounds cowardly, 
but I don’t care. I’m not as strong 
as 1 used to be. In fact. I’m about 
all in as a result of this experience, 
and I didn’t care to blunder into an 
ambush if I could help it.” 

There was a sneer on Wilbur Leigh’s 
face. 

“So you were prepared to save your 


own skin, were you, even if somebody 
w^alked off wdth the proceeds of this 
venture ?” 

“That’s the size of it,” Whitehead 
admitted. “I didn’t exactly go into this 
thing of my own choice, remember, and 
I’ve already done far more this after¬ 
noon than I could reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to do. That lets me-” 

He had stepped into the shed and 
closed the door behind him. Now, as 
the chauffeur’s flash played over the 
form on the floor, the latest arrival 
saw it for the first time. 

“Good heavens!” he gasped. “Who’s 
that?” 

Leigh’s face w^as a study of remorse¬ 
less anger, 

“That is some one who’ll have to pay 
dearly for his temerity. Tve never had 
any dealings with him or his chief be¬ 
fore, but that doesn’t matter. Once is 
enough—too much, in fact. There must 
be no second time.” 

After that he did not need to give 
his enforced accomplice the name of the 
victim, for Nick’s assistant was known 
by sight to the consumptive, and the 
latter recognized him as soon as a sec¬ 
ond glance was taken. 

“This is—serious,” Whitehead said 
gravely, as he looked up, 

“You may well call it so,” was the 
answer. 

In a few' curt words, the dramatist 
described the discovery he had made, 
and meanwhile the chauffeur returned 
to the loft. As Leigh concluded his 
explanation, Oliver descended the lad¬ 
der with a length of rope over his 
shoulder. 

“I caught a glimpse of this when I 
was up there before,” the chauffeur 
said, “but I w^as interrupted before I 
could get it.” 

He then proceeded to tell w'here he 
had found the rope, and what it seemed 
to imply. 

“Yes, that’s probably it,” his em- 
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plover agreed, “He must have got in 
by way of the loft, for the doors down 
here haven’t been tampered with. But 
how the mischief were his suspicions 
roused 

•'“I haven’t the slightest idea,” White- 
head replied, glancing down again at 
Chick’s pallid face, “I know him by 
sight, of course, but I never ran up 
against him like this before, and Tra 
pretty certain he doesn’t know me. It 
looks, though, as if he must have wit¬ 
nessed something queer back there on 
the avenue and trailed us here.*’ 

“It certainly does, curse you!*’ the 
playwright retorted hotly. “A man is 
an ass to intrust any part of such a 
job to another. You and Oliver Irave 
bungled this thing, and 1 do wish I’d 
never-” 

“So do I, with all my heart,” White- 
head put in. “Storm away if it will 
do any good, Wilbur. I’m not afraid 
of you. and I don’t much care what 
happens. I weakly allowed myself to 
be drawn into this affair, and IVe done 
my best. Everything seemed to go off 
without a hitch—much easier than I 
had expected, in fact. If the beans are 
spilled in spite of that, it can’t be helped, 
and I don’t see how it could have been 
avoided. As for the rest. I’ll soon be 
out of their reach, anyway; and if it’s 
different with you, that’s your own 
lookout, and your own fault.” 

Leigh blustered for a while longer, 
but soon quieted down. His conceit 
assured him that had he been in his 
accomplice’s place. Chick would never 
have followed the trail of the stolen 
ambulance; but he realized tha^ the ar¬ 
rangement had Ixren his and was quite 
willing to believe that Wliitehead had, 
indeed, done the best he could. 

While the dramatist’s anger was ex¬ 
pending itself, Whitehead made sure 
that Chick was npt yet dead. 

“What are you going to do with 
Ivm?” he asked at length, 

“I haven’t fully determined yet,” 


was the reply, “but he’s quite safe, and 
will remain so until I find a means of 
disposing of him.” 

“It*s safer to handle dynamite, you 
know,” the consumptive reminded him. 
“than it is to meddle with any of Nick 
Carter’s assistants.” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHICK IS SENTENCED. 

X^ILBUR LEIGH would have done 
well to heed Whitehead’s warn¬ 
ing, but he was not in a mood to give 
it any consideration. On the contrary, 
it caused his rage to flare up anew 

“Nonsense!” he cried. “You’re wel¬ 
come to your sickly fears, but don’t try 
to infect me with them. I wouldn’t 
deliberately have crossed Nick Carter’s 
trail or that of any of his bunch, but 
I’m not afraid of them in the least. 
They’re clever, of course, and there’s 
no doubt about their obstinate courage, 
but if they force me to it. I think I 
can teach them a trick or two. I ac¬ 
cept this as a challenge, and I’m not 
going to make the mistake of resorting 
to half measures.” 

“I’m afraid you’re tlie one who’s 
playing the fool this time,” Whitehead 
replied. 'Tf anytliing happens to Chick 
Carter-” 

“It nothing happens to him, where 
will wc be? Just tell me that,” Leigh 
broke in. *T tell you, you can’t afford 
to have scruples where those fellows 
are concerned. If you give them an 
inch, they’ll take a mile every time. 
This chap is in my power, and I’m not 
going to risk my liberty by letting him 
go again. Everything depend.s on that, 
and there's only one thing to do with 
him, I’m afraid. I’d do it now, if I 
didn’t want to find out whether he’s 
alone in this, or was sent out t)y Carter 
him5ielf. That might make a difference, 
and for that reason I’m going to delay 
matters temporarily.” 

The consjjmptivc’s keen cye^ were 
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fixed upon the speaker, and his 
shrunken form leaned tensely forward. 

‘Took here!" he said harshly. ‘‘I 
warn you not to go too far. 1 took 
a hand in this dirty scheme of yours 
on the assurance that there would be 
no blood spilled." 

The sunken face twitched. 

‘T’ve fallen low enough, Heaven 
knows," Whitehead went on in a tense, 
bitter tone. ‘‘Even to the extent of 
stealing from the woman I once loved. 
Tve never been guilty of murder, how¬ 
ever, and have never been associated 
with one guilty of it—to the best of 
my knowledge, at least" 

He paused for a moment. 

"The only being Tvg ever Inlled is— 
Walter Lispenard Whitehead, and that 
isn’t murder, but suicide." 

He took a step or two forward, and 
there could be no doubt of his earnest¬ 
ness, although his emaciated form did 
not inspire much physical respect. 

‘T serve notice on you, therefore," 
he finished, "tliat there’s to be nothing 
of that sort, no matter what the con¬ 
sequences arc to us, and if you fail to 
take the warning to heart, or I have 
reason to suspect that you’ve gone 
counter to my wishes, I'll tell the whole 
thing—spread it broadcast. There’s not 
much in my power, but that is, and 
it means everything to you. Your po¬ 
sition, your whole enviable future, de¬ 
pends upon the world's ignorance of 
what you really are, and don't doubt 
for a moment that I’ll turn that igno¬ 
rance into knowledge unless you listen 
to me in this." 

Wilbur Leigh seized him by the shoul¬ 
ders and shook him as a cat shakes a 
mouse. 

"You wouldn’t dare!" he cried. "That 
would mean your own exposure—just 
the thing ypu’ve been fighting against." 

Suddenly he seemed to feel a sense 
of shame for having laid hands on a 
man so near death. /\t any rate, he let 
go of Whitehead, and the latter stag¬ 


gered back against the bench. A parox¬ 
ysm of coughing racked the consump¬ 
tive; but when he could speak again, it 
was evident that his determination was 
as strong as ever. 

"Don’t—don’t count on that!" he 
stammered. "It’s ray only weapon 
against you, and I'll use it if you force 
me to, no matter what it costs me." 

Leigh shrugged his shoulders. 

"Oh, very well." he said, with an air 
of mock resignation. "I promise you 
that the fellow there on the floor has 
nothing to fear from me personally, or 
from any of the others. I give you my 
word of honor on it. Does that satisfy 
you ?" 

Whitehead hesitated while he 
searched the other's face, and seemed to 
be weighing his words. Finally he 
nodded. 

"Yes," he said, "that seems to be 
enough. If you keep that promise. I 
shall be content; and if there’s anything 
I can do to help you guard against the 
possible consequences of such leniency. 
I’ll willingly do it" 

At a sign from his employer, Oliver 
shouldered the strange receptacle which 
held die stolen valuables, and started 
toward the doorway. 

"Come on, then," the playw^right said 
to Whitehead, "We’ve already wasted 
too niucli time hero, and it might be in¬ 
teresting to see how much of a haul 
we’ve made." 

He gave a last, careless glance in 
Chick’s direction, and jxissed on. 

"Are you going to leave him like 
this ?" demanded the consumptive. 

"Why not? He’s hardly in a condi¬ 
tion to know the difference between 
down pillows and the floor he’s on." 

"Perhaps not," admitted Wliitehead, 
"but I can’t bear to leave a fellow being 
in such a plight." 

Leigh turned back impatiently, then 
shrugged his shoulders, and leaned 
against the doorway witli a jeering 
smile on his lips. 
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A heap of old sacking occupied one 
comer of the shed, and Whitehead drew 
on this to supply materials for a primi¬ 
tive bed, which he made close beside 
where Chick laj'. 

After heaping more of the sacks to 
form a pillow, he began laboriously 
rolling the victim’s body over. Chick 
was not a lightweight at any time, and 
now he w'as a dead weight, which taxed 
the consumptive's small store of 
strength to the utmost. 

Whitehead did not ask for assistance, 
however, and Wilbur Leigh did not 
choose to offer, but stood idly by during 
the whole proceeding. 

“\’erj- touching!” he commented, as 
his former friend rose unsteadily to his 
feet. "Can you be persuaded to tear 
yourself away now?” 

VVTiitehead did not reply, but fol¬ 
lowed hhii out. 

.\s the shed was left behind, the con¬ 
sumptive once more recalled the words 
of Leigh's promise in regard to Chick. 
He had an uncomfortable feeling that 
Ik ought not to have accepted it, and 
be w'as right. It had been too glibly 
given, and too cleverly worded to be 
relied npon, but unfortunately White- 
head could find no definite flaw in it. 

As a matter of fact, in his heart of 
hearts, Wilbur Leigh had already sen¬ 
tenced Chick, and was only awaiting 
further developments before carrying 
out the sentence. 

And the sentence was death. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

A woman’s hand. 

ten o’clock, on the morning fol¬ 
lowing Mrs. Fuller Templeton’s 
unique but ill-starred lawn party, Nick 
Carter was seate<l in the consulting 
room of his home on Madison Avenue. 

There was a characteristically 
thoughtful expression on the clean¬ 
shaven face, and the keen eyes were 
more than a little troubled. 


Thus far, things had not gone well 
with the famous detective. Neither he 
nor his assistants who were available 
had been able to pick up the trail which 
good luck had enabled the missing 
Chick to follow. Repeated inquiries of 
the most thoroughgoing sort had re¬ 
sulted in nothing worth mentioning, 
and, worse than that, Chick himself was 
still among the missing. 

Nick liad long since come to the con¬ 
clusion that his best-knowm assistant 
had stumbled upon something of pro¬ 
fessional interest, and had left the scene 
of the affair to make an investigation. 
The chances were, of course, that his 
absence was in connection with the dis¬ 
appearance of the ambulance and its 
precious contents, and tliat in itself of¬ 
fered some encouragement. 

On tile other hand, Chick’s failure to 
reappear was decidedly otherwise. To 
be sure, there was a possibility that the 
trail he had followed had hew a kmg 
one, which had led him out of the city, 
and perhaps into some other State, but 
that gave Nick little comfort. 

He knew’ the explanation was an im¬ 
probable one, for, however hurried his 
assistant’s journey might h.ive been, 
Chick ought to liave found some means 
of communication long before that. 

No. it looked very much as if the 
young detective had fallen into the 
hands of those who were responsible for 
the unusually daring crime, and, al¬ 
though similar conditions had prevailed 
many times before, they were ahvaj-s 
full of tlje gravest possibilities. 

A knock at the door of the consulting 
room roused Nick from his unpleasant 
musings. It was Joseph, his butler, who 
entered, with a card on his tray. 

’’The gentleman says he has an ap¬ 
pointment, Mr. Carter,” be said, pre¬ 
senting the tray. 

The card was that of Fuller Temple¬ 
ton, and Nick directed that the million¬ 
aire be shown up. 

Templeton's rotmd, usually ruddy 
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face was a trifle pale, and there was a 
certain nervous excitement about his 
appearance. 

—I suppose you haven’t found out 
anything, Mr. Carter?” was his first 
quer)^ 

"‘Nothing of any importance, Tm 
sorry to say,” was the answer. ‘‘WeVe 
handicapped, you see, by your desire for 
secrecy. Your guests in general were 
told nothing of what happened yester¬ 
day, and thus far we’ve been able to 
keep the matter out of the newspapers. 
I doubt very much, though, if that state 
of affairs can continue much longer. 
Too many people know of it to make 
the keeping of the secret an easy 
matter.” 

“It must be kept,” Templeton de¬ 
clared tensely. 

Nick looked thoughtful. 

‘T tell you I don’t believe it can be,” 
he said. “Besides, I’m beginning to 
doubt if it should be. We’re losing a 
lot of precious time, and the situation 
might change greatly if you would con¬ 
sent to seek the aid of publicity. If all 
the obtainable facts were made known, 
some of those who were present might 
be able to give us valuable clews. Be¬ 
sides, there’s the matter of identifying 
the stolen jewelry. 

“At present we have no means of 
knowing what was in that ambulance, 
except what we gave ourselves. There¬ 
fore, there’s nothing to prevent the 
stuff being disposed of—scattered here, 
there, and everywhere. 

“If you could obtain a description of 
the various articles, however—or as 
many of the most valuable ones as pos¬ 
sible—lists could be furnished to the 
pawnbrokers, and arrests made if any 
of the pieces were offered.” 

Templeton flung up his carefully 
tended hands in a gesture of protest. 

“But. my dear Carter, that would be 
a terribly long job. As a matter of fact, 
we couldn't anjlhing like a com¬ 
plete list, and imagine the mess it would 


make to try. In a great many instances, 
people brought friends with them whom 
neither Winifred nor I know.” 

“But you know those who in all prob¬ 
ability gave most generously,” Nick 
pointed out. 

“Oh, I suppose so.” the millionaire 
conceded. “Think what it would mean, 
though, to confess to them that their 
self-sacrifice had gone for naught, and 
that we had let a pack of rascals walk 
away with everything, under our very 
noses! No, thanks, old man, none of 
that for me! I’d rather do almost any¬ 
thing titan that, and I feel the same 
way about giving a tip to the news¬ 
papers. Of course, we couldn’t be rea¬ 
sonably blamed, but it’s too humiliat- 
ing. 

He hesitated, then went on, in a 
rather embarrassed fashion: 

“As a matter of fact. Carter, Mrs. 
Templeton and I have been talking it 
over this morning, and we’d much pre¬ 
fer to turn over to the Belgian Relief 
Fund a sum equal to the probable value 
of the contributions made yesterday. 
It wouldn’t exactly beggar us. I imag¬ 
ine, and it ought to put a stop to this 
whole business.” 

Nick looked up swiftly. 

“But that’s altogether too much of a 
sacrifice. Templeton,” he objected. “I 
don’t think anybody could expect you to 
do that.” 

The millionaire shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Oh, it wouldn’t amount to any¬ 
thing;” he said. “As a riiatter of fact, 
it was really Mrs. Templeton’s idea. I 
don't know that I’ve ever seen her so 
disturbed over anything, and she of¬ 
fered to stand the whole loss herself. 
Actually she almost begged me to allow 
her to do it; but, of course, I wouldn't 
listen to that.” 

Tlie detective was silent for a few 
moments. The information he had just 
heard caused him to ask a question 
which he had put to himself more than 
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once before. Why was Mrs. Temple¬ 
ton apparently so anxious to shield the 
rascals who had played the trick? 

*T’m afraid that would not be wise. 
It is unnccessar>% for one thing, and it 
also practically amounts to compound¬ 
ing a felony, you know. We must not 
forget that these men are scoundrels, 
and that they have been guilty of a 
crime/’ 

“That’s exactly what I said to my 
wife/’ Templeton replied. “But you 
can’t imagine how she feels, Carter, 
The whole idea, in the main, was hers, 
and she naturally looks upon herself as 
responsible for the way in which it was 
carried out. The publicity, you-” 

Carter leaned forward. 

“I seldom attempt to advise a hus¬ 
band where his wife is concerned,” he 
said slowly; ”but in this case, I can’t 
help feeling that such a course would 
be very unfortunate in more ways than 
one. 

The caller gave a short laugh. 

*'Of course, I don’t want to throw 
away any such sum of money,” he ad¬ 
mitted. “And I hope you’ll do your 
best to find the thieves. The only thing 
I really set my foot down on is the pro¬ 
posal to tuni the matter over to the 
police and the reporters. That’s very 
objectionable, and. besides, I feel that 
you can do more than anybody else. 
l haven’t ceased to congratulate myself 
on your presence there yesterday.” 

lie slipped his hand into his pocket 
and brought out a little memorandum 
book, which he opened, turning the 
pages swiftly, 

“By tlie way,” he said, "T’ve brought 
you the information you asked for.” 

CHAPTER XXVT. 

THE BUND SIGNATURE. 

W.\S just going to ask you about 
that,” Nick said. "‘The fact that I 
haven’t had any light on two or three 
AMUts has delayed me,” 


I ^ 


Fuller Templeton excused himself on 
the score of excitement, 

‘‘Everything has been topsy-turvy,” 
he said. “I forgot about it for a time, 
and then my wife seemed too much i 

disturbed to put her mind to it. I can ! 

tell you now, though, that the firm i 

which supplied us with the little ambu¬ 
lance is that of Ambridge & Schilling, 
cabinetmakers on Fourth Avenue, near 
Twenty-sixth Street. It’s only a small 
concern.” 

“You haven’t communicated with 
them in any way, I hope, since the rob¬ 
bery?” 

“Oh, no! As a matter of fact, I 
didn’t even know who they were until 
I asked my wife this morning.” 

“I see/’ 

Templeton glanced at the list again. 

“You also asked me to find out who 
did the covering. It was Luigi’s.” 

The detective did not feel it neces¬ 
sary to jot down the names, and a few 
moments later, the millionaire rose to 
his feet. 

A few minutes after Templeton had 
left the house, Nick also emerged and 
turned in the direction of Fourth Ave¬ 
nue. It was only a short distance he 
had to go, and consequently he did not 
order the car. 

He found the obsaire firm of cahinet- 
makers without difficulty, and. after he 
had stated his business to the clerk, a 
stout, well-fed-looking man in his shirt 
sleeves came out of the workshop and 
approached him. 

“Here’s Mr. Schilling now,” the clerk 
announced. 

“Vot can I do for you, sir?” came 
the question. 

‘T’ve called in connection with a cer¬ 
tain order that you executed for Mrs, 

Fuller Templeton, of Fifth Avenue,” 

Carter explained. “It was a miniature 
Red Cross ambulance/’ 

The German looked surprised. 

“Dot ambulance again” he ejaculated. 
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*‘YouVe the second pverson who has 
asked me about it to-day/’ 

•'fndeed! Who was the other?” 

The round face lost a little of its 
joviality. 

“Dot’s more than I can tell you, 
Mr.-” 

“My name is Carter/’ said the detec¬ 
tive—“Nick Carter. Tve been employed 
by Mr. Fuller Templeton to make cer¬ 
tain inquiries.” 

“You mean you are a detective?” 

Nick bowed. ' 

“That’s about the size of it,” he ad¬ 
mitted. 

The stout man took a step nearer. 

“Vot’s it all about?” he asked, with 
concern. 

afraid I can’t explain that to 
you just now% Mr. Schilling,” Nick re¬ 
turned quietly. “You can help me very 
much, though, if you will tell me just 
exactly what happened in connection 
with that ambulance.” 

Schilling remained silent for half a 
ininiue. 

“Veil, I don’t mind doing dot,” he 
said at length. “It has noding to do 
vith me. Ve got the order, and ve dit 
the vork. Tliey’ll have to pay us, and 
veil they do, that’s all so far as ve are 
concerned.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you need worry 
about the pay.” Nick said, with a smile, 

“Is that so?* Veil, I’m not so sure 
about dot. I’ll get it for die first ambu¬ 
lance, all right, but they don’t seem to 
want to acknowledge the receipt of the 
second body vot ve supplied.” 

Nick’s e^'cs lighted up. 

“Tlie second body, eh?” he asked. 
“Ah, that’s the trouble, is it?” 

“There ain’t any trouble down here,” 
Schilling declared. “Our clerk can 
swear dot he got a telephone message 
ordering the duplicate body on the same 
day the first one vos delivered, and ven 
the !Tian came for the second tK>dv, ve 
made him sign for it.” 

Nick was on the scent now, and 


questioned the cabinetmaker more 
closely. 

“When was the original ambulance 
delivered?” he asked. 

“Monday. Mrs. Templeton asked us 
to send it up to her house. Slie vonted 
to show it to the committee, I think.” 

“And the second order—when did 
you receive that?” 

“About two hours after the first one 
vas delivered. My clerk took the or¬ 
der and wrote it down on the pad. If 
you vill come into the office, I vill sliow 
you the exact vords.” 

He busUed into the little office with 
Nick at his heels, and removed from a 
file a half sheet of yellow paper which 
had evidently been tom from the pad 
w^hich hung against the wall. 

It was dated die preceding Monday 
afternoon, the exact time being given, 
and read as follows: 

Mrs. Templeton wants exact duplicate 
made of the body only of the ambulance 
supplied to her to^ay. It must be ready by 
Friday morning. She will send man for it. 

“Dot's plain enough, ain’t it?” the 
cabinetmaker inquired triumphantly. 

Nick nodded. 

“It seems to be,” he returned. “And 
you say that the messenger called on 
Friday?” 

“Yes, and signed for the second body 
before he took it avay vith him,” 

There was a receipt book lying on 
the desk, such as deliver}^ men carry 
about with them, and Schilling’s fat 
thumb turned the pages. 

“Dere it is^*’ he said, indicating a line. 

Carter glanced eagerly at the signa¬ 
ture, but was disappointed—though not 
greatly surprised—to find that he could 
make neitlter head nor tail of it. It had 
been written purposely in a cramped, in¬ 
distinct scrawl that was nearly, if not 
quite, meaningless. 

“Your side of it seems to be fairly 
plain, Mr. Schilling,” Nick assured him. 
“There’s no doubt that you did m:ike 
two bodies.” 
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He paused, and a rather grim smile 
played about his lips. 

'‘We’ve had ample proof of that/’ he 
added. 

“Den vy should Mrs. Templeton 
-’’ Schilling began, then stopped ab¬ 
ruptly with a confused look. 

*'Mrs. Templeton?” Nick echoed. 
“Does she know that you supplied two 
bodies?” 

The German hesitated. 

“She ought to.” he said presently. 
“It VOS at her orders.” 

Carter saw that Schilling was trying 
to cover his slip, and it did not seem to 
be worth while to attempt to comer the 
man just then. The detective had 
learned quite enough for his present 
purpose, and there would be little trou¬ 
ble in pinning Schilling dowm later on, 
if necessary. 

“Mrs. Templeton has either been 
there, or has communicated with Schil¬ 
ling,” Carter told himself, after he had 
left the place. 

There was a suggestion of a frown 
on the detective’s face, for Mrs. Tem¬ 
pleton’s movements w^ere causing him 
more and more concern. 

“It certainly looks as if she were try¬ 
ing to shield some one,” ran Nick’s 
thoughts. “There’s little or no doubt 
that her intentions are good, but it 
doesn't help matters very much. It only 
makes the situation ten times more dif¬ 
ficult.” 

He hurried back to Madison Avenue, 
found there was no news of Chick, and 
then set out again immediately. He 
had decided to call on Mrs. Templeton, 
and sec if he could learn anything more 
from her behavior. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

CRaSS PURPOSES. 

\^HEN Nick Carter was ushered into 
the morning room, he found Mrs. 
Templeton and Ruth Vance already 
there. 


The detective glanced keenly at his 
hostess as he approached^ and, in spite 
of his suspicions, was shocked to see 
the change in her. That, and the de¬ 
jected manner in which she greeted him, 
indicated that she was afraid of some¬ 
thing, and it seemed to Carter as though 
her fear had chiefly to do with him. 

The younger woman also seemed to 
share her friend’s agitation in a minor 
degree, and Nick felt the quick restraint 
that fell on the two at his advent. 

“We were talking about that unfor¬ 
tunate aflfair as you came in, Mr. Car¬ 
ter/’ Mrs. Templeton said, in a hur¬ 
ried tone. “I suppose my husband 
called on you this momihg?” 

Her eyes were bright and feverish 
as they looked up at the detective, and 
he heard her catch her breath as she 
waited for his reply. 

‘^"es, he dropped in.” 

“And—and did he tell you what 
we’ve decided to do?” 

“He suggested something, but I 
didn’t understand that you had come 
to any fixed decision.” 

“Oh, yes, we had,” Mrs. Templeton 
said positively. “\\*e—we didn’t want 
the publicity, \Jr. Carter, and Fuller 
and I have agreed to donate thirty thou¬ 
sand dollars to the relief fund. We 
think Uiat will easily cover the loss.” 

“I haven’t a doubt of it,” Nick re¬ 
marked meaningly. “But it would also 
cover something else—too much else.” 

For a moment the beautiful woman 
looked positi\ely ghastly. 

“What—what do you mean?” 

Nick was sorry he had put it in just 
that w’ay. 

“Simply that it would leave the whole 
thing in the air, Mrs. Templeton,” he 
explained. “And u*ould really be an 
encouragement to crime. Templeton 
told me about it, but I think I'vo per¬ 
suaded him not to go on with it.” 

Fear gave place to something like an¬ 
ger in Winifred Templeton’s hazel eyes. 

“You persuaded him not to go on 
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with it?” she echoed. “But I—I interid 
to go on with it. I won't have this 
whole humiliating thing dragged into 
view, and I'll send a check myself this 
afternoon.” 

The detective’s face wore a strange 
expression. He had been sorry for the 
woman—^was stilly for that matter—but 
he realized that he \vould have to adopt 
a stronger attitude than he had in¬ 
tended. 

“You'll be verj’ fooh’sh if you do that, 
Mrs. Templeton,” he said gravely. “It 
would not only be an incentive to crime, 
but something very like crime itself. 
It would necessarily mean that my in¬ 
vestigation would stop, for there would 
be no point in hushing the thing up 
otherwise. In other words, it would be 
shielding the criminals, and in a sense 
sharing their guilt.” 

“But if I make the loss mine, isn’t 
it my privilege to bear without com¬ 
plaint, bspecially when any other action 
will be very obnoxious to me in every 
way?” Mrs. Templeton demanded. 

Nick shook his head. 

“It sounds as if it ought to be your 
own affair,” he answered; “but it isn't. 
You mustn't forget your duty to so¬ 
ciety, my dear lady. In the face of 
that, your own personal convenience— 
the convenience of any of us—becomes 
of minor importance, I feel that I’ve 
made progress to-day, and naturally I 
don't care to give up w^hen I'm sure we 
shall be able to find the thieves sooner 
or later.” 

He eyed her fixedly as he spoke. 

“You—you have made progress, you 
say?” Mrs. Templeton asked, in a 
choked voice. 

As a matter of fact, the detective had 
only verified his previous conclusions as 
a result of his visit to the cabinetma¬ 
kers, but he chose to give if more im¬ 
portance. 

es, I’ve just called on Ambridge & 
Schilling- 


Mrs. Templeton's slender finger?- 
tightened over her handkerchief, 

“.\nd Schilling has told me all about 
the duplicate body,” Nick went on. “He 
didn't do it very willingly, but I man¬ 
aged to pump him in spite of his reluc¬ 
tance. Doubtless you know that I ex¬ 
plained to your husband yesterday the 
part which such a body must have 
played. Of course, you didn't order it; 
therefore it proves that whoever sent 
the telephone message must have knowm 
in advance about your plan, and the 
place where the w-ork was to be done. 
In fact, it seems clear that this un¬ 
known must have examined the ambu¬ 
lance after its delivery to you, other¬ 
wise he couldn't be sure that the body 
was detachable, and that another could 
be substituted for it in a ver>" short 
time if the dimensions w'ere exactly the 
same.” 

His words had a peculiar effect, and 
the changing expression of Mrs. Tem¬ 
pleton's face indicated the different 
states of mind which resulted. 

At first she seemed merely bewil¬ 
dered and astounded; then a hint of 
relief came into her eyes and gradually 
deepened. It was apparent that she was 
catching at a new hope. 

Nick, w’ho seldom said anything 
without previously estimating its effect, 
did not miss any of these changes. In 
fact, he was more or less prepared for 
them all. 

He believed that Mrs. Templeton had 
been attempting to shield some one. 
either because she feared his guilt or 
because she feared he would be accused. 
That was what was troubling her so. 
and had made her willing to do almost 
anything to hush up the affair. Nick 
had long since made a guess at the iden¬ 
tity of this individual, however, and had 
reason to believe that the man he sus¬ 
pected had not been a member of the 
committee whicli had assisted Mrs. 
Templeton. Accordingly it occurred to 
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him that by bringing home tliat aspect 
of the matter to her he might throw her 
off the track. 

In that he seemed about to be suc¬ 
cessful for it was obvious that she was 
beginning to think her fears had been 
groundless, and might be expected, 
therefore, to take a somewhat different 
attitude toward the investigation. She 
desired further enlightenment, how¬ 
ever. 

“Tm afraid Fm very dense, Mr, Car- 
ter,^^ she said, after a marked pause, 
while her eyes devoured his facial ex¬ 
pression. “I don^'t quite understand. 
What is it you really mean?" 

"I mean that on Monday, when the 
ambulance was inspected by you and 
the committee, you must have shown 
them the method by which the body of 
the little vehicle was held in its place. 
Is that so?" 


"Yes, I did do that. As a matter of 
fact, though, it was one of tliem who at 
first suggested that the body be made 
detachable." 

That was even more than Nick had 
hoped for, and the information brought 
a curious glint into his eyes. 

"Indeed?" he asked, with assumed 
carelessness. ‘^Do you happen to re¬ 
member who it was?" 

Mrs. Templeton wrinkled her brows 
for a moment, then she shook her head 
apologetically. 

*T can^t seem to think now%" she said. 
"I—Tve had so much to bother me that 
my brain seems to be in a whirl. Per¬ 
haps ril remember later on." 

"Let us hope so," Nick remarked. 
"Doubtless it will come to you sooner 
or later. In the meantime, though, you 
might tell me who was on the com¬ 
mittee." 


To bo continued in the next iiane of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 

out March 20tb. 


EFFECTIVE POLICE-WHISTLE IMITATION 

O MAGARI'S ability to give a correct imitation of a police whistle on his 
• fingers saved the day’s receipts of his restaurant, in Seattle, Washington, 
when a lone robber entered recently and drove him out the back door. 

Magari dropped the paring knife and ran for the rear exit. As he passed 
through the door the robber fired a shot at him. The bullet embedded itself in 
the door casing. On reacliing the open, Magari, with his fingers to his lips, cut 
loose with a shrill whistle, so nearly like the metal whistles used by policemen^ 
that the robber ran out of the place at top speed. 


PROVING MAN DEAD 

pOR the first time in the history of the Denver, Colorado, county court the will 
of a man of whose death there is no record has been lodged with the clerk 
of the court. It may become necessary to have the maker—George T. Sheets— 
declared legally dead before the instmment is offered for probate. 

Sheets, a contractor, made the will in 1893. seventy-two years 

old. A year later he disappeared. The family did not know of the existence of 
the will until a few days ago, when Attorney Edwin Parke discovered the docu¬ 
ment in his safe. Parke turned it over to the clerk of the court. 
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A Chance ClcW 


^^cotr 

T he girl halted, as if suddenly 
turned to stone. Her color 
faded as quickly as if all the 
blood in her veins had surged 
to her heart. Through tlie meshes of 
her gray veil, her dilating eyes were 
fixed with startled, staring scrutiny 
upon the man’s motionless hand—and 
its one adornment. , 

She lingered only for a moment, un¬ 
heard, unnoticed, and then she went to 
sit at a desk in one corner, still fur¬ 
tively watching the man. but with her 
fair face partly averted. She had just 
entered the Stability Trust Company, a 
New York banking institution, and ap¬ 
proached one of the wall desks to write 
a deposit slip. Incidentally, when 
nearly behind a fashionably clad man, 
who was writing a check, she noticed 
his left hand, on the check book. 

At the receiving teller’s window, a 
little later, while passing in her deposit, 
she inquired carelessly: 

‘'Did you see the tall gentleman. Mr. 
Raymond, who cashed a check and 
went out a few moments ago?” 

Mr. Raymond smiled at her tlirougl) 
ihe lattice, and bowed. 

“T did/’ he replied. ‘Tie is a per¬ 
sonal friend of mine. His name is 
Hamilton Fisk.” 

“Thank you. He reminded me of a 
friend who lives in Demcr.” 


Campbell 

“Mr. Fisk lives at the Waldron. He 
is one of our depositors.” 

“I was merely impressed with the re¬ 
semblance mentioned—nothing more. 
The last was added with noticeable in¬ 
difference. 

Nevertheless, upon entering a hand¬ 
some Fifth Avenue residence, half an 
hour later, this sAme young lady has¬ 
tened to call up the police headquarters 
and ask for Detective Glidden. 

“I am Violet van Hook,” she in¬ 
formed him. “You remember me, no 
doubt, in connection with the robbery 
in our Riverdale home two years ago.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Glidden pricked up 
his ears. “Very well. Miss van Hook, 
I assure you. Not been robbed again, 
have you ?” 

“No. I am thankful to say! But I 
have information for you, very valua¬ 
ble information. Will you call at my 
Fifth Avenue home as soon as pos¬ 
sible?” 

“Within half an hour.” 

“Thank you. By the way- 

“Well?” 

‘T think you had better wear a dis¬ 
guise.” 

“Very good. I will do so.” 

Miss van Hook received him in the 
library, half an hour later. 

She then looked more pale and seri- 
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oils, and. after a conventional greeting, 
she said gravely: 

‘'My parents are in Washington, Mr. 
Glidden, or 1 would have conferred 
with them before sending for you. I 
have not forgotten that the robber who 
imposed upon us .so outrageously as 
Lord Arkright, presenting forged let¬ 
ters bearing the names of my father’s 
London bankers, returned to me a very 
valuable and dearly cherislted necklace 
of sapphires and diamonds. In spite 
of my gratitude for that magnanimity 
and consideration, iny conscience will 
not let me hide what I have learned.” 

"1 see.” Glidden gazed at her in¬ 
quiringly. ‘'W'hat have you learned, 
may I ask?” 

“I saw 'that man this morning.” 

'‘The robber?” 

'Wes.” 

"How long ago, and where?” 

"About an hour ago. I was making 
a deposit with the Stabilit}' Trust Com¬ 
pany.” 

"Are you sure of his identity'?” 

"No, not positively sure,” Violet ad¬ 
mitted. "I would not have recognized 
him at all, Mr, Glidden, but for one 
fact: Lord Arkright, so called, wore 
a bloodstone ring, to one curious fea¬ 
ture of which he once called my atten¬ 
tion. The blood-red spots in the stone 
formed tlie outline of a bird. He told 
nic he called it his—Red Raven.” 

"Red Raven—I guess tliat’s riglit.” 
Glidden’s eyes were aglow with sub¬ 
dued elation, "That man. Miss van 
Hook, is the chief of the worst gang 
'of crooks in this country. The Order 
of Red Ravens—^that’s what it's called. 
Did the man you saw this morning wear 
a ring like Lord Arkright’s?” 

"Exactly like it,” said Violet. "I 
saw it plainly while he was writing a 
check. I instantly recalled it, and then 
I studied the man himself. In a gen¬ 
eral w»ay, I mean his figure, and such 
features as cannot be disguised, he was 
precisely like I-ord Arkright” 


"Did he see you?” 

"No. sir” 

"Or know' that you saw him?' 

*‘He did not. He cashed his check, 
and then left the bank.” 

"He must be one of the depositors, 
then.” 

"I know that he is,” said Violet. "I 
questioned the receiving teller, Mr. 
RatTuond, who said that the man is a 
personal friend of his.” ' 

"Questioned him, eh? His personal 
friend, eh?” GMdden's grizzled brows 
fell perceptibly. *Tt may have been 
better if you had not questioned him. 
What did you ask the teller?” 

"Only who the man was.” 

"Nothing more?” 

"That was ail. Mr. Raymond said 
that his name is Hamilton Fisk, and 
that he lives in the Hotel Waldron. 
That is all that was said about him. I 
decided that I had better not ask too 
many questions before stating the facts 
to you.” 

"I see.” Glidden chuckled approv¬ 
ingly—a chuckle from Glidden was 
most extraordinary'. "You did right. 
Miss van Hook, perfectly right. You 
are wiser than mast women. Really, I 
am quite proud of you. Not another 
w'ord about this, however, until after I 
have looked into it. Not one word, 
mind you!” 

Miss van Hook assured him to that 
effect, and Detective Glidden thanked 
her, and departed. He looked more 
grim and threatening while he hastened 
down Fifth Avenue. His elation gave 
way to an ugly aggressiveness that few 
would have wished to arouse, much less 
oppose. 

"Is she right? Is there anything in 
it?” he asked himself. "Have I finally 
got him, this thieving Red Raven chief- 
uin, this slick and slipper)' rascal, who 
repeatedly has slipped through my fin¬ 
gers and givxn me the laugh? Have I 
finally got him? Hamilton Fisk, ch? 
It would be like him, by thunder, to be 
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dwelling with the select, and posing as 
a blueblood. I’ll soon find out. I’ll 
mighty soon find oiit.^’ 

Glidden did not, however, let his 
eagerness pitch him over the traces. 
He hastened in disguise to the* Hotel 
Waldron, where he cornered the man¬ 
ager, with whom he was very well ac¬ 
quainted, in his private office. 

*'l want a little information, Shel¬ 
don/’ he said, after revealing his iden¬ 
tity. "^‘But mmn’s the word! Don’t 
you by hint, lobk, or sign reveal what 
passes between us. You know what 
that means. You know what it means, 
Sheldon, coming from me.” 

Sheldon smiled and bowed. 

‘^You have said enough, Glidden, 
along that line,” he replied. “I’ll for¬ 
get that you have been here. What do 
you want to know?” 

*‘A11 you can tell me about Hamilton 
Fisk.” 

“That will be all to the good,” said 
Sheldon. “He has been one of my 
guests for three years. He is a thor¬ 
oughbred gentleman, a bachelor, a man 
of means, and a mighty fine fellow.” 

“Any business?” 

“None, beyond an occasional venture 
in stocks. Fisk don’t need a business. 
He has money enough. He employs a 
valet, and lives like a gentleman. And 
that’s what he is, too, Glidden, you can 
bank on that.” 

“Do you know where he came from, 
or any more about him?” 

“Only along the same lines.” 

“Are his habits good?” 

“Exemplary. For a man residing in 
New York, he really leads ih^ simple 
life. I don’t know why you ask these 
questions, nor care. Take it from me. 
however, you’ll not get anything on 
Hamilton Fisk. He could have my 
bank roll for the asking.” 

“ Hiat’s all, then.” Glidden arose 
abruptly. “Forget it!” 

“I have pledged myself to that 
effect.” 


It was not quite all, however, for 
Glidden lingered in the hotel office un¬ 
til he got a look at the suspected man. 
But he could detect no convincing re¬ 
semblance to the crook he repeatedly 
had encountered, yet who had not 
looked twice alike; and he then left the 
Hotel Waldron, with his ardor some¬ 
what chilled—while Mr. Richard Ra- 
venswood, entirely unconscious of this 
ominous interest in him, was saunter¬ 
ing Into the dining room to lunch. 

Detective Glidden did not drop the 
matter. Not for a moment did he con¬ 
template doing so. He returned to 
headquarters, where he cornered and 
confided in Jack Armstrong, his invari¬ 
able choice as an assistant in serious 
cases. 

“By Jove, the girl may be right!” 
said Armstrong hopefully. “She saw 
more of that rascal than we ever saw, 
all put together. Nevertheless, Joe, it 
seems too good to be true. How can 
we cinch it? Would a grilling-” 

“Grilling be hanged!” Glidden 
blurted. “That gink, if he’s the man, 
would end with grilling us. He’s much 
too slick to have left himself open. 
What have we ever found that would 
serve to identify him? Never a fin¬ 
ger print; never so much as a hair that 
we could prove came from his own 
head.” 

“There’s no denying that, Joe.” 

“He’s the limit, Armstrong,” Glid¬ 
den continued, snarling. “He can’t be 
downed with a bluff. He has put it all 
over people at the Waldron, if this Fisk 
is the man, and he stands ace-high in 
all quarters. No crimes have been 
committed in the Waldron. He’s too 
slick to have brought us buzzing so near 
his ears. He knows enough to have 
got in his work outside. No, no, Jack, 
there wouldn’t be anything in a grill¬ 
ing. There’s only one way to corner 
that rat and beat out his devilish 
brains.” 

“What way is that?” 
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“Watch him!” snapped Glidden. 
“Keep him in the dark, and watch him. 
Watch that infernal valet, too, who may 
be more a pal than a servant.” 

“As like as not, Joe.” 

“Here's another point,” Glidden 
added. “It's several months since these 
red rascals got in their work. They 
have been fattening on birds and bot¬ 
tles, no doubt, from the fruits of that 
Newport job. But that must be nearly 
blown in by this time.” 

“Surely.” 

“It’s money to marbles, then, that 
thej* have another job shaped up by this 
timie. An espionage will not be of long 
duration. Now is the time to get them 
red-handed, Armstrong, if Violet van 
Hook is right. We then will have got 
them, by thunder, only with the help 
of a woman, a veritable fluke, as far as 
we are concerned.” 

Armstrong laughed, but Glidden was 
in no laughing mood. Repeated fail¬ 
ures in his relentless pursuit of Ravens- 
wood had nettled him to his depths. 

“That’s what we'll do,” he said 
bluntly. “Well begin a systematic es¬ 
pionage. You watch the valet. Ill 
look after the master, this Fisk, or 
whatever his name really is. Til find 
out. You can bet that Ill find out, 
Armstrong, sooner or later! We’ll be¬ 
gin our work at once.” 

All this occurred on a Thursday. 

II. 

Still oblivions to the threatening in¬ 
terest he had aroused, Mr. Richard 
Ravenswood entered the quarters of 
the Stability Trust Company at pre¬ 
cisely noon t’ne following Saturday, the 
hour for closing busincs.s for the week. 
He carried a strong leather satchel of 
medium size in one hand, and ap¬ 
proached the window of the receiving 
teller. 

A bearded man followed him in from 
the street, and from the corridor cau¬ 


tiously watched him through the oval 
glass in one of the swinging doors— 
Detective Glidden. 

“Ah, Fisk, how are you?” Ra^miond 
gazed out and greeted him cordially. 
“Glad to see you. You arc some 
stranger.” 

“Ditto.” Ravenswood laughed. It 
was their first meeting since Thursday. 
“You know where I hang out. Why 
haven’t you called ?” 

“Very busy. I may drop round this 
evening.” 

“Do so. We'll knock out a few 
games of billiards. I enjoy playing 
with you, Raymond. I would be a 
greater stranger, however, bar calling 
to ask a favor of you.” 

“Consider it granted,” Raymond said 
quickly. ‘YV^hat can I do for you?” 

“I have just converted some securi¬ 
ties into Pacific bonds.” Ravenswood 
held up the satchel. ‘‘Tliere was a de¬ 
lay in delivering them, and I have not 
time to go to the deposit vault to put 
them m my drawer before closing. 
Short day this, you know. I wish you 
would set the satchel in your vault over 
Sunday. It will he safer than at the 
Waldron.” 

“Why, certainly,” Raymond ex¬ 
claimed, opening his lattice window to 
receive it. “Very glad to do so for 
you. It is locked, of course?” 

“Yes. If you wish to inspect its 
contents, however, I will-” 

“Nonsense! Don’t reach for the key. 
I will place it in our bond drawer. By 
the way, though, you cannot get it be¬ 
fore ten o’clock Monday morning. Our 
vault will be closed in a few minutes, 
and the time lock is set for ten on 
Monday. The devil himself could not 
open it before then.” 

“That will suit me admirably.’' 
Ravenswood smiled and nodded. “I 
intend turning part of them into Steel, 
if the market opens weak on Monday. 
I will be here at ten o’clock.” 

“Good enough! That settles it.” 
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Raymond hastened to place the satchel 
m the vault. 

Glidden did not see the transaction. 
He was sauntering to and fro in the 
corridor. It was indiscreet to peer con¬ 
stantly through the swinging door. 

Ravenswood lingered, saw the clerks 
and tellers hurriedly place their books 
and funds in the vault, saw the massive 
doors closed and locked, inipregnably 
closed until Monday, and then he added 
to the conversation he had been carry¬ 
ing on with Raymond: 

^‘How soon will you be at liberty? 
Will you go with me to lunch?’’ 

“Delighted!’’ Raymond nodded. “I’ll 
be through here in about five minutes.” 

“Capital! I’ll wait for you.” 

“Oh, by the way!” Raymond, sud¬ 
denly remembering, gazed out, laugh¬ 
ing. “I think you might win out, 
Fisk, if so inclined; a very wealthy, 
attractive, and desirable young lady, A 
fine chance for matrimony, Fisk, on the 
level.” 

“Excuse me!” Ravenswood laughed, 
and shook his head. “One half of that 
word is enough for me. Money, not 
matrimony.” 

“You ought to be taxed, and may be, 
if the present administration is con¬ 
tinued.” 

“Let it come. Bachelorhood is worth 
it.” 

“She’s a beautiful girl, nevertheless. 
You must have made an impression on 
her, too, for she had enough interest in 
you to inquire about you.” 

“When, and of whom?” 

“When you were here Thursday 
morning. She saw you write and cash 
a check. When handing me her de¬ 
posit, after you went out, she asked me 
about you.” 

‘"Very nice of her, I’m sure.” Ra¬ 
venswood smiled. “I feel highly flat- 
tere<l. Who is the young lady?” 

“Her name is Violet van Hook.” 

Ravenswood heard it, without a 
change of countenance. An involun¬ 


tary chill ran down his spine, however, 
and his nerves began to tingle. 

“Van Hook—I do not place her,” he 
said calmly. “Nor can I conceive why 
she felt an interest in me.” 

“She said you reminded her of a 
friend who lives in Denver.” 

“H’m, is that so?” Ravenswood 
knew it to have been an equivocation, 
and that he must have been recognized. 
“Thursday morning, eh? Two days 
ago. You told Miss van Hook all about 
me, of course?” 

“No, indeed!” Raymond shook his 
head.* “She ended her inquiries very 
abruptly.” 

“Ah! Very abruptly, eh?” The sig¬ 
nificance of it was doubly convincing. 

“I told her only your name and where 
you resided,” 

“That was quite enough to tell her.” 
Ravenswood laughed lightly, but his 
voice was tinged with subtle irony. 
“All ready, Raymond, are you?” 

“Yes. I’ll be with you in half a 
minute.” 

Ravenswood sauntered toward the 
corridor door. He appeared as calm 
and complacent as when he entered. 
There was no sign of perturbation, no 
indication of threatening misgivings. 
He passed out with Raymond, and went 
with him to lunch in a popular restau¬ 
rant, more genial and jovial than usual, 
if anything; and they parted after the 
meal. 

Ravenswood sauntered up the street 
until he came to a drug store in which 
he saw a pay-station telephone booth, 
the door of which faced the street. He 
entered it and removed the receiver— 
but held down the bracket with his 
finger. 

He then pretended to drop a coin in 
the slot and to comnninicate with some 
one—but all the while, with his back 
toward the street door and the store 
windows, he was gazing intently at tlic 
polished nickel ring around the mouth¬ 
piece. 
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Presently, replacing the receiver, he 
tore a leaf from his notebook and wrote 
on it with a lead pencil. He then 
folded the leaf and placed it^ with ob¬ 
vious care, in the middle of the tele¬ 
phone book^ lea\'ing it there. 

GHddcn saw him do it, furtively 
watching him through one of the win¬ 
dows, but he quickly moved away 
when his quarry" turned to leave the 
booth. 

up to something, tlie rat!*' he 
snarled, under liis breath. “Why did 
he telephone, and to whom? Has Ray¬ 
mond told him about the girl? That’s 
not likely, or be w’ould have betrayed 
h. What did he write and leave in that 
book? I have it, by thunder! He has 
planned with some one, probably one 
of his rascally red-bird confederates, 
to go there for written instructions, or 
a communication of some kind. I can 
nail it, by Jove I and pick him up again 
before be turns the comer.*’ 

Ravenswood then was sauntering 
slowly up the street. 

GUdden entered the drug store, and 
hurried into the telephone booth. Seiz¬ 
ing the exchange book, he rapidly 
turned the leaves, and found the folded 
scrap of paper. He opened it. and read 
a single mocking, staggering line: 

Glidden, you’re a chump! 

The significance of it was unmistak¬ 
able and irresistible. Glidden vented 
a fierce oath, then ninied like an an¬ 
gry bull and rushed out to the street. 

Ravensw'OOil had dis.appearcd. 

It \vas eight o’clock that evening 
when Glidden and .Armstrong .met at 
headquarters and sat down to compare 
notes, the former immediately stating 
wfiat had occurred. 

ruse; one of his rat tricks to give 
me the slip and the laugh—that’s what 
it was!” he snarled bitterly. “The teller 
told him about the girl. 1 didn*t be¬ 
lieve he would even remember it. But 
it put the rascal wise. He reasoned 


that the girl would inform me, that she 
must already have done so, and the 
tact that I have not approached him 
and openly called him dowm led him to 
suspect that he was being shadowed. 
He clinched it in the telephone booth. 

*T know, now, curse him! The 
nickel ring around the mouthpiece re¬ 
flected the store door and windou-b. 
Though his back was turned that way, 
it enabled him to see me looking in. 
and my disguise did not fool him. He 
left that scunw scrap of paper, know¬ 
ing I would rush in to get it. enabling 
him to bolt and vanish. X'anish be 
hanged! Til not sleep nights till I get 
him!” 

“Have you been to the Waldron-” 

“Waldron—why go there?” Glidden 
ground his teeth disgustedly. “He’ll 
nc\'er set foot in the Waldron again. 
Let him alone to be too wise for that. 
But ni find him, Armstrong, if he 
stays abov^p*ound. Ill get him, and 
hixry him. blast him! Til can him for 
keeps! What about the valet, Nolan? 
We might nail him.*' 

Armstrong shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. 

“Too late!” he said tersely. 

“What do you mean ?” snapped 
Glidden. 

-ril tell you. Joe, when your jaw 
slows down. That’s your only safety 
valve. You’d explode, bang! burst all 
to smithereens, if you didn’t cut loose 
with your tongue and let off steam. 
Nolan left the Waldron at precisely 
noon. He appeared for the first time 
to have a definite mission. I shadowed 

him to Z- Street, and there 1 lost 

him.” 

“Losing seems to be our long stilt. 
How the devil did you lose him?’^ 

“That’s the strange part of it,” Arm¬ 
strong said more seriously. “He en¬ 
tered one of the low brick buildings in 
that section. It is rented by the agent 
of a New Orleans sugar and molasses 
finii, a man named Hawley. I’ll swear 
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that Nolan went in there, and I entered 
scarce ten seconds after him, thinking 
I might overhear something, and would 
make a few inquiries to cover my intru¬ 
sion/* 

“I see/* 

“There is a front office, a space 
partly filled with barrels and casks, and 
a back room, the door of which was 
open. But there is no rear door, nor 
any stairway to the second floor. That 
is reached by a door outside, and Haw¬ 
ley lives up there. He*s the only ten¬ 
ant in the building.'* 

“I get you/' Glidden growled. “But 
what about Nolan?" 

“Nolan wasn’t there." 

“Not there?' 

“Not hide nor hair of him." 

“Humph!" GHdden's furrowed 
brows contracted until they mingled. 

“I wandered around and looked 
everywhere, w’hile talking about the 
price of molasses with Hawley—but 
there was no Nolan." 

“He may have gone down cellar." 

“I could see no door leading to a 
cellar." 

“He could not have evaporated!" 
snapped Glidden. “He must have been 
somewhere in the place. Where is this 
building? What part of Z-Street?" 

“That section in which old buildings 
are rapidly being torn down for larger 
ones. This one, now that I think of it, 
is directly back of the Stability Trust 
Building. It is- What now?" 

Glidden's grim face had changed like 
a flash, while his fist banged a table 
as if to splinter it. 

“By Heaven, I have it!" he cried, 
eyes blazing. “There’s a job on that 
bank. That's why he's a depositor. 
That's why he’s friendly with Ray¬ 
mond. That's what became of the 
satchel. I wondered—but I don't won¬ 
der, now! It's in the bank vault, Arm¬ 
strong, loaded with dynamite, or the 
devil knows what." 

“You me4in- 


“I mean that we’ve got them." Gltd- 
den rose up with a terrible laugh. “We 
have them nipped, Jack, every damned 
thieving Red Raven. I’ll clip their 
w'ings this time, by thunder! Get a 
bunch of the boys together. Make it a 
score, with a gun in every pocket. 
We’ve got them. By Heaven, 1*11 not 
leave a live red bird among them!" 

HI. 

They had gathered like blackbirds, 
singly and from divers directions, un¬ 
til the flock was complete. They had 
come at intervals during the day, from 
various quarters and with unostenta¬ 
tious .stealth, seeking cover through dif¬ 
ferent avenues, an alley and an outer 
bulkhead door, a trap in the back room, 
witness Nolan, and some like moles in 
the earth, through tunnels secretly con¬ 
structed during months of labor, while 
the refuse of dirt and stones was re¬ 
moved in casks and barrels marked— 
molasses and sugar. 

Ravenswood looked strangely seri¬ 
ous while he viewed them at close upon 
nine o’clock that evening, his brood of 
Red Ravens, gathered in an under¬ 
ground room between the low brick 
building mentioned by Armstrong and 
the rear foundation wall of the Stability 
Trust. 

Through a broad opening from this 
room, one of three leading in different 
directions, it could be seen that part 
of the wall was gone, that a circular 
chamber had been formed, that timbers 
and cement and steel had been broken 
from the ceiling, leaving only a com¬ 
paratively thin and feeble partition be¬ 
tween this circular chamber and—the 
interior of the bank vault. 

Ravenswood gazed from one to an¬ 
other in the bright electric light—stolen 
by means of a concealed wire from the 
service in the trust building. He had 
entered only a few minutes before, and 
had found them all there, awaiting him, 
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intent upon the near culmination of tlie 
most elaborate and laborious crime they 
had ever undertaken. 

Ravenswood checked their convei^a- 
tion, and addressed them more seri¬ 
ously than usual, and not without a 
tinge of affection in his low, sonorous 
voice. 

“Attention, Red Ravens!'^ he began, 
have important disclosures to make, 
and little time in which to make them. 
It is twenty minutes to nine, when we 
shall learn with what success w^e have 
labored. We have met here many times 
in the past six months, and this is to 
be the last time here—and perhaps our 
last meeting as an organized band of 
underworld workers.*’ 

“Last meeting?” Nolan stared at 
him amazedly, while the jaws of others 
fell. “Our last meeting, Dickie?” 

Ravenswood bowed. 

“It’s a long lane, lads, that has no 
turning,” said he. “Sooner or later, 
despite the utmost precautions that can 
be taken, the pitcher that goes to the 
well may be broken. After to-night, 
Red Ravens, we shall disband tempo¬ 
rarily, at least, and whether a subse¬ 
quent reorganization will be feasible 
will depend upon many contingencies.” 

“Great guns!” This from . Galen. 
“What’s the trouble, Dickie?” 

“Glidden is in a way to make good.” 

“Make good !” Nolan gasped. “What 
do you mean, Dickie?” 

“He has identified me as Fisk, for 
three years a respected resident in the 
fashionable \^'aldron, T>ut the Wal¬ 
dron. Paddy, will see no more of us.” 

“Thunderation!” Nolan scarce could 
believe his ears. “How did tlie infernal 
dick get wise?” 

“Through my identification by a for¬ 
mer victim—the \ an Hook girl. Nat¬ 
urally, of course, she hastened to in¬ 
form Glidden, who investigated the 
Van Hook robbery.” 

“But w’hcn did that come off?^' Lacy 
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demanded apprehensively. “How long 
has Glidden Imown this?” 

“Since Thursday morning.” 

“The devil you say!” 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed.” Ravenswood 
said assuringly. “He has been looking 
me up and making inquiries, no doubt, 
but he has not approached me openly.” 

“You may have been shadowed.” 

*T know that I have been w^atched. 
Fortunately, however, this is my first 
visit here since Wednesday. I discov¬ 
ered this afternoon that Glidden was 
trailing me, but I shook him off by— 
well, ril take time to tell you all about 
it.” 

“Thundering guns! This is awful, 
Dickie,” Nolan said, with a groan, after 
Ravens\yood had concluded. “If we 
could only silence the infernal-” 

Ravenswood checked him with a ges¬ 
ture, 

“It is too late for anything of that 
kind,” he said more brusquely. “The 
milk is spilled and the pitcher broken. 
Our only wise course is to disband tem¬ 
porarily, as I have said, with a possi¬ 
bility of subsequent reorganization. I 
must have time in which to consider it, 
in which to plan to meet the new condi¬ 
tions, if it seems judicious.” 

“You may be right, Dickie,” Nolan 
soberly admitted. 

“I know I am right.” Ravenswood 
spoke decidedly. “After to-night, 
therefore, it will be each man for him¬ 
self, each still loyal to the tics tliat 
have joined us, to the pledges that so 
long have held us together. That is all 
I have to say. Brother Ravens, along 
those lines.” 

His ten confederates, including, with 
those mentioned, Finley and Blake, 
Drogan, Hawley, Midget Maloney, and 
two others, looked grave and regretful 
u|X)n hearing these announcements; but 
none ventured to advise or oppose this 
man, >vho long had been their success¬ 
ful chief, guide, and director. Low 
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growls and threats against Glidden 
caine from several, however, which 
Ravenswood immediately checked. 

“There is nothing in that,” he said 
curtly. '‘We have held the pole for a 
long time, and later may regain it. Let's 
take things as they come. Fortunately, 
these discoveries were not made until 
nearly the very moment when our big¬ 
gest job was done. That now must en¬ 
gage us. That moment is close at hand. 
We have only six minutes to wait. 
Screen that opening under the vault, 
some of you, lest the debris is scattered 
by the explosion.” 

Three of the men sprang up and 
placed a broad wooden screen across 
the opening, bracing it in place with a 
strip of joist. All were alert, then, and 
eager for the end of their knavish un¬ 
dertaking. 

“You got the satchel into the vault, 
all right, Dickie?” Nolan questioned. 

“Easily.” Ravenswood nodded. 
“Raymond complied without an objec¬ 
tion.” 

“Good for Raymond!” 

“It strikes me that we are lame in 
one way,” Lacy ventured. 

“In what way, Lacy?” 

“In setting the machine that ignites 
the explosive so early as nine o'clock. 
Wouldn’t midnight have been better?” 

“Far from it!” Ravenswood quickly 
shook his head. “There is consider¬ 
able noise in the streets at nine o'clock, 
while they are comparatively quiet at 
midnight. The e.xplosion then would 
be more likely to be heard.” 

“There is no great danger of that at 
either time,” put in Nolan. “It will be 
confined to the vault, bar what sound 
comes down here. We'll get that, all 
good and strong. Dynamite 
works downward, you know,” 

“I know that, of course,” Lacy 
growled. 

“It won't leave enough of the vault 
floor to swear by,” Nolan added. “We 


know that the time-lock doors cannot 
be opened, and even if the watchman 
in the building were to hear the muffled 
sound, before he can locate it and make 
an inve.stigation, we'll have looted the 
vault and be making a get-away.” 

“That's how^ we've figured it, sure,” 
Galen nodded. 

“By the way, Dickie.” 

“Well, Paddy?” 

“Is there any possibility that Glidden 
picked you up again and shadowed you 
here?” 

“Not the slightest, Paddy,” Ravens- 
v/ood said confidently—but he over¬ 
looked that a spy might have been 
watching the movements of his sup¬ 
posed valet. 

“There would be the devil to pay, 
Dickie, in that case,” Nolan vouchsafed 
grimly. 

“Very true—in that case,” Ravens¬ 
wood allowed, glancing at Iiis watch. 

He appeared perfectly calm and cool, 
but others were nervous and apprehen¬ 
sive, some crouching in the entrance to 
the tunnels and others against the 
rough walls, all aw’aiting the expected 
explosion. 

It then lacked only two minutes to 
nine. 

It was true, indeed, much more true 
that! any Red Raven even remotely sus¬ 
pected. For Joe Glidden, not in the 
harness thirty years for nothing, had 
a happy faculty for putting two and two 
together, and he no sooner had heard 
Armstrong's story, combining his dis¬ 
coveries with his own. than this ex¬ 
perienced, keen-sighted, persistent, and 
relentless Glidden hit upon—the truth. 

One minute to nine. 

Dark figures then l-iad stolen into 

Z- Street, more than a score of 

them, all trained detectives from head¬ 
quarters, each with guns, and ready to 
kill, if necessary—they were stealing 
in and around the low brick building, 
covering every discoverable avenue of 
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escape within half a block, while oth¬ 
ers were watching the bank in front 
and invading the building with a trusty 
janitor. 

Nine oVlock. 

Ravenswood had not stirred. 

Ten seconds passed. 

‘‘Suppose the machine fails, Dickie ?” 
Nolan’s eyes were bright and .dilated, 
but he was very pale. 

Ravenswood gazed at him a bit 
fondly. 

“It w’ill not fail, Paddy,” he said 

calmly. “It will-” 

No, it did not fail. The expected 
explosion drowned the words on the 
lips of the Red Raven chief. 

The muffled thunder of it shook the 
earth and walls around them. The 
wooden screen was blown half across 
the underground room. Great slabs of 
stone and cement fell to the floor of 
the circular chamber. A vast volume 
of smoke poured downward, filling 
every opening and comer. Through 
the blackness of it, the lights glowed 
wan and yellow, and the moving figures 
of the excited men were like appari¬ 
tions seen in a mist, 

“Mingled with the terrific noise, un¬ 
heard because of it, came the crash of 
breaking doors, the smash of a bulk¬ 
head, the fall of a trap, the furious 
rush of heavy feet down stairway and 
steps. 

Nolan was the first to see them, the 
inpouring intruders, white-faced and 
fierce-eyed, and with ready weapons. 
Me uttered a yell that rose above ev^ery 
other sound, seizing Ravenswood by the 
arm and dragging him into the nearest 
tunnel. 

“The dicks! Tliey’re on us!” Nolan 
slirickcd. “Every man for himself!” 

1 Glidden’s roar was mingled with it: 

^ "Hands up! We’ll shoot to kill!” 

^ It brought a defiant shot from Lacy, 
T 

f 

f 

t 
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sending a bullet through GHdden’s ami, ] 

and then came the volley. 

Lac>\ Galen, and Midget Mahoney i 

went down, all badly wounded. Haw- ^ 

ley, Drogan, and Finley were beaten off \ 

their feet before they could draw a 1 

weapon. Overwhelming numbers were ] 

overcoming the Red Ravens. 

The feet of two, however^ were mov¬ 
ing like those of frightened hares. ] 

They sped through the tunnel, emerged * 

from the back door of a lodging house i 

within thirty seconds, saw that the way ’ 

around a stable was open—^and then j 

they were off and away through the ] 

misty night. j 

"Grilles!” gasped Nolan. “Our first ^ 

slip-up, Dickie,” S 

“Never mind the slip-up, Paddy.” I 

Ravenswood’s voice was calm, but ^ 

through the black smoke that seared his * 

face his features were painfully drawn ! 

and ghastly white. *Tt’s the boys— ; 

the boys, Paddy! Heaven help them f ; 

Some are down and out—down and out 
forever!’' 1 

“True, Dickie, too true! Glidden, ^ 

curse the dick, has made good this time. ] 

What-” 

“Come on, and don't question,” Ra¬ 
venswood interrupted. “We are down 
to doubles and cases, Paddy. We’ll run 
double. Paddy, you and I, for the pres¬ 
ent—but Heaven knows where!’' 

‘AVe'll get there, Dickie.” Nolan's 
voice took on a more cheerful ring. 

“We’ll get there, all right, dear old 
Dickie.” 

Ravenswood grasped his arm with a 
viselike grip. 

“You bet we’ll get lliere!” he cried, 
through his set teeth. “The end is not 
not yet, Paddy, not yet—not yet!” 

Do not fail to read the stirring or- 
counf of the encounter of Rai^enswood 
with Glidden, the detective, appearing ^ 

in the next Usue. 







'^vnuam F. Vassal! 


T he final strains of the enchant¬ 
ing walt2 died away* and Rich¬ 
ard de Launcey led out upon 
tlie white deck of the liner his 
partner of the last dance. 

‘"Isn't it lovely?" she asked, her en¬ 
tire soul bubbling over with the ex- 
liilaration of youth, of happiness, of 
life itself. 

"Entrancing." he replied, with a 
broad a. “The music, the dancing, the 
night. It’s worth living for." 

She hardly heard him. Her eyes 
were lost, aw'ay in the dim distance, 
where the cold moonlight fell on the 
sparkling water, calm as a mill pond, 
save only where the sharp prow of the 
Abnirantc parted it as she drove stead¬ 
ily forward. 

De Launcey's palm involuntarily 
pressed tighter upon the slender fingers 
of the girl. 

"Will this ever happen again?" he 
asked soulfully. "Shall we e^•er meet 
again under these—aw—chawming 
conditions r" 

The jarring cockneyism of the man 
abruptly awakened the girl out of her 
reverie. She gazed up into his face 
with her large, brown eyes, lier lips 
paaed, her breast heaving intoxicat- 
-^Rly* and her round, graceful throat 
fluttering above the costly clasp of scin¬ 
tillating gems that gathered t(^ether in 
one cluster the rich draperies that 
clothed her superb form. 


For one instant, their eyes met; and 
it was not the girl’s tliat wilted under 
the emotion of contact. , 

"W hat do you mean?" she asked. 

“It all comes like a great, grand^ 
dream," he said slowly. “It cannot last. 
I know I shall soon wake up." 

“You needn’t, if you don’t want to,” 
she replied. "The climate, they tell 
me, is the same all tlie year round; and 
the great ballroom at the Constant 
Spring rivals the Ritz or the CeciL" 

‘T know," he replied. “I have ex¬ 
perienced the delights of both. But 
you—you will not always be there." 

“Oh," she said coldly, “I did not un¬ 
derstand." 

A deep silence followed, and the 
water lapped the side of the ship as 
she slowed down, nearing shore. Daz¬ 
zling for five seconds, then lost for five 
more, alluringly intermittent, the glow¬ 
ing tower of Plumb Point Lighthouse 
beckoned invitingly from- the far 
northwest. The lights of Kingston 
were not yet visible, but along the dis¬ 
tant horizon, clear cut by the light of 
the moon, shot through the limpid, 
translucent atmosphere, a few strag¬ 
gling lights flickered like stars lost in a 
wilderness. 

De Launcey’s eyes took in all tliis 
before they again rested on the girl at 
his side. 

"M iss Ranspme,” he said, “there is 
so much I would like to tcU you; yel I 
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feel that T ought not—at least, not now. 
It would not be fair to you, or—aw— 
to me. But there is one thing I should 
tell you about myself, and, by Jove, I 
will, though I had resolved to keep it a 
secret.” 

She stirred uneasily. 

“Don’t feel yourself constrained to 
do anything of the sort, Mr. de Laun- 
cey; I never try to learn ray friends* 
secrets, and, what is more, I never 
promise to keep them.” 

“I shall not ask you to,” De Laun- 
cey answered. “And it shan't be any¬ 
thing so very horrid, either; you 
needn't look quite so alarmed. I am 
not going to tell you that I am an 
escaped convict, or a bank robber, 
partly because you mightn't believe me, 
and—aw—partly because you might.” 

The girl laughed sweetly. 

“Are you looking for some excuse, 
Ivlr. de Launcey, to tell me that you are 
a Russian grand duke or an Austrian 
count? I assure you, I shall not stand 
for it, unless it is some name that I can 
pronounce without sneezing.'* 

It was his turn to laugh now. 

Jove, you are not so far wrong, 
either,” he said, “though the sneeze 
doesn’t come into our family. But you 
have heard of the Marquis of South- 
shore, haven't you?” 

“Indeed,” she answered, “I have seen 
his lordship in the House, and I was 
introduced to I-ady Southshore at 
^ Cannes last season.” 

“Then,” said Dc Launcey, “perhaps 
you will excuse me. and not have to 
sneeze, if I introduce myself as Rich¬ 
ard Atherton Fitzgerald de Launcey 
k Eppsworth, Viscount Bralcy, son of the 
[^Marquis of Southshore.” 

“You all that?” said Miss Ransome, 
laughing as she clapped her hands de- 
ligiitcdly. “Just fancy. And I never 
thought of seeing a real, live English 
lord outside of the covers of the Il¬ 
lustrated London News, nor hear one 
talk except in a phonograph. But how 


churlish of me,” she continued, with 
mock humility, yet with a winning hu¬ 
mor that robbed her sarcasm of any 
bitterness. “I ought to have replied, 
‘Honored by your condescension, my 
lord; I am just plain Mabel Ransome, 
daughter of Thomas Ransome, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, tobacco merchant.' 
And then I should have curtsied, I 
suppose; tliough, somehow, my knees 
could never learn that supple bow of 
your English ariMocracy.” 

De Launcey howled with laughter. 

“1*11 have to correct you on three 
points,” he said. “The first is that 
queens don’t have to bow" to their sub¬ 
jects, and you look every inch a queen 
—or ought to be. Tlie second-” 

Mabel cut him oflF, and there was a 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes as she 
said: 

“Your lordship is exceedingly kind. 
Couldn't you drop a hint to that eflfect 
the next time you and Georgie turn into 
that little saloon on the Strand for a 
mug of ale and a social chat? It might 
help me along.” 

Lord Braley—we will still call him 
De Launcey—^was not offended. Who, 
indeed, could take offense at the in¬ 
nocuous chatter of lovely Mabel Ran¬ 
some, or try to suppress her bubbling 
humor? 

“Too late,” he said, with a smile. 
“Still, I might be able to do something 
else; there are various grades a trifle 
lower that are not to be dcspi.sed. But 
you interruptecl my catalogue.” 

“A thousand pardons, my lord; but 
you know a poor girl cannot afford to 
let a single opportunity slip. Your sec¬ 
ond point was-” 

“That you should not deprecate the 
tobacco industry. F have, myself, 
smoked hundreds of Ransonie’s cigars, 
and I never have smoked l)etter. Any 
man ought to be proud of them. And 
my third point was that when you spoke 
of yourself as />/nm Mabel Ransome, 
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you were entirely unfair to your 
mirror/’ 

"'Your lordship,*^ Mabel replied, "'is 
cither overkind or owrsentimentaL 
But why must I regard all this as a 
secret 

"I am traveling incognito, you see. 
Viscount Braley is supposed to be in 
Eg>’pt. Even for the fe^v months I re¬ 
mained in England, I was unknown to 
any but my nearest friends. This kind 
of thing, don’t yer know, gives a chap 
a chawnce to get a scat in the gallery 
and see the show, so to speak, instead 
of being always on the stage, where he 
can’t see anything. And, in Jamaica 
especially, where one of my ancestors 
nearly three hundred years ago was 
governor, and where the family still 
owns large estates, I should be sub¬ 
jected to such a publicity that I should 
—aw—really tiy to hide myself, don’t 
ycr know.” 

Mabel nodded. 

''I understand,” she said simpJy, and 
glanced at her watch. 

"T know it,” said De Launcey hastily; 
I know that I have kept you out too 
late. But I had to tell you tliis, and to¬ 
night is ray last chawnce. We sliall be 
in the harbor before dayliglU, and after 
that-” 

There was a question in his voice, but 
he did not finish the sentence. 

jMabel remained silent for a moment, 
then she said, partly in answer: 

“We shall be in the island for the 
winter. The doctor has advised mother 
to spend the season in some w’urm 
climate, and Jamaica has been so 
highly recommended that we decided 
to try it. We have already secured 
rooms at the Constant Spring Hotel, 
where we shall remain for the next few 
w'eeks. After that, we shall probably 
go to some place in the countr}- ; Man- 
deville and the Santa Cruz Mountains 
have already been recommended, but 
we shall be better able to decide when 
we are there.” 


‘Then it is not improbable that we 
shall meet,” De Launcey answered. 
shall be at the Myrtle Bank Hotel for 
a fortnight at least; that is only thirty 
minutes from yovi on the trolley car. 
Would it be asking too much—aw—for 
me to call and take you to see some of 
the sights and things, don’t you know ?” 

“I shall be really delighted, Mr. de 
Launcey, that is, provided mother keeps 
well enough to travel. Did you bring 
your car?” 

did not. Miss Ransome. But good 
automobiles and reliable chauffeurs can 
be hired here for little more than the 
cost of gasoline. If you need any as¬ 
sistance in that direction, I shall be— 
aw—chawmed to aid you, don’t yer 
know.” 

“Then it is only au revoir,” she said, 
and held out her hand to him. He took 
it, bui before he released it at the door 
of her stateroom, he raised it gently to 
his lips. And Mabel Ransome only 
smiled. 

II. 

Kingston, Jamaica, at seven o’clock 
on a lovely morning in early Novem¬ 
ber ; quaintness, beauty, animation, 
vigor—^that was what lay before Ma¬ 
bel Ransome, as, with her mother on 
one arm, and Richard de Launcey 
dancing an unencouraged, unrebuffed 
attendance at her other side, she stood 
on the deck of the Almiranic. 

At the same pier, a United Fruit 
Company’s freighter was loading ba¬ 
nanas. Near by, a big, black steamer 
was taking on coal, and at the different 
wharves, a dozen other boats were re¬ 
ceiving or discharging cargo. In front, 
and on either side, stretched the city, 
flat and picturesque to one who had last 
seen the skyscrapers of New York, yet 
distinctly pretty. 

From the contemplation of these, 
Mabel w^as called by her mother's 
voice. Then they went down the gang¬ 
plank, and faced the customs inspector. 
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A taxicab sent from the hotel was 
awaiting^ them, and De JLauncey saw 
them into it. 

‘'Nine o’clock to-morrow morning,” 
he reminded them, shook liands, turned 
on his heels, and was away. 

Next morning, the Englishman called 
up a well-known garage, and hired a 
tonring car and chauffeur for the day, 
and, when he reached the Constant 
Spring. Mabel, dressed in summer mus¬ 
lins, her golden hair floating wavily in 
the soft morning air, stood waiting in 
the bright sunlight, at the end of a 
magnificent arbor of boiiganvillie, which 
stretched from the side entrance al¬ 
most to the great door of the hotel it¬ 
self. 

After that, De Launcey was a reg¬ 
ular visitor at the Constant Spring Ho¬ 
tel, and daily the little party went pic¬ 
nicking. One day, it was to the Cane 
River Falls, another day to the match¬ 
less Gardens at Castleton, or to the 
great dam and massive culverts at Bog 
\\alk. 

One day, they went slumming, and 
ended up with a visit to police head¬ 
quarters, wdiere they were shown most 
everything that could interest tliera, and 
obtained a lot of information. 

In the rogues’ gallery, De Launccy 
spent some time. He looked through 
the large number of photographs care¬ 
fully, and, at length, selected one for 
rloser study. It bore the name, ‘‘James 
O’Reary, alias Wooden-head Jimmy,” 
with full description and address of 
that individual. 

”Tough-Iooking customer of yours,” 
.said De [..auncey to the detective who 
accompanied them. “Irish, too, I see.” 

“Ves, sir,” answered the detective, 
“one of the thoroughly l)ad ones. Been 
in the f>cn eight times already, and we 
arc expecting him back most any day. 
Jimmy don’t need no introduction in 
this here hotel no more. He’s only to 
tap light on the door, and it’s wide open 
to him.” 


“Too bad,” sighed De Launcey. 
“What’s his failing? Rum?” 

“Rum started him,” replied the of¬ 
ficer, “but now he doesn’t stop at no- 
wheres. He’s broke half a dozen heads 
in this here town in one night, but his 
own is never scratched. That’s why 
his pals say he is wooden-headed. His 
last visit here was when he was sus¬ 
pected of burglary less than a month 
ago. He was held for a few days, but 
there was no evidence against him, and 
the judge discharged him. For my 
part, I say, lock him up, evidence or 
no evidence. If he was not guilty, it 
was through no fault of his. I wouldn’t 
give him no cliance.” 

“Don’t you think his surroundings 
might have something to do with it ?” 
said De Launcey, with a smile. “I see, 
he lives at 821 Rum Lane.” 

“That’s nothing whatever to do with 
it, sir, nothing at all,” answered the po¬ 
liceman warmly. “I’ve knowm some 
perfectly honest people to live on Rum 
Lane; some total abstainers even. And 
you don’t expect a man to be the devil 
because he lives near Hell Gate, New 
York; or to be a thoroughly bad fish 
because his address is Rotten Row, 
London, do you? How^ever, if Wooden- 
head Jimmy wishes to remove to Water 
Lane, which is only a couple of blocks 
off, or even to Church Street, nobod)" 
won’t say nothing; but we’ll keep an 
eye on him. all the same.” 

“The joke is on me,” said De Laun¬ 
cey, with a laugh, “por a few years, I 
lived on Rotten Row. But I must thank 
you for showing us around so kindly. 
I didn’t think you had such an efficient 
police system out here, but J see you 
are nowhere behind us. Cjood day.” 

The party emerged once more into 
Sutton Street, entered a taxicab, and 
was soon whisked away. 

And then the ninth of November 
came, and the great annual holiday. De 
Launccy took the ladies to see the 
cricket match for the island champion- 
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ship, at Sabina Park, and though they 
did not understand the intricacies of 
the play, they, nevertheless, caught the 
enthusiasm of the crowd, so tliat when, 
with one run to tie, and three men to 
play. Barton had taken the ball and 
hammered down those three wickets 
without allowing his opponents that 
one run, they cheered themselves hoarse 
in the general tiproar that followed. 
They did not know what had happened, 
but they knew' that the great left¬ 
hander had achieved the improbable, 
and that was enough. 

Then they drove back to their hotel 
to prepare for the great ball that was 
to follow. 

Mabel's experiences that night were 
entirely new. and harsh with that 
pungency that intoxicates. Dressed in a 
light, clinging creation of sky-blue silk 
that threw out boldly the soft, creamy 
alabaster of her throat and shoulders, 
she wore on her breast a single crescent 
clasp, consisting of one large diamond, 
surrounded by an almost priceless clus¬ 
ter of the finest pearls. Yet these 
adornments were unnecessar)% for the 
tender freshness of Mabel Ran some, 
the rosy Ups, and ruddier cheeks, and 
the bewitching, artless smile in her big, 
brown eyes, drew gallants to her as 
moths are drawn to a candle. 

But Mabel well knew the inconveni¬ 
ence of ha\dng her card filled too early. 
So she kept them off. She sat out the 
first march, and,when it was ended, had 
only three names on her card, and 
those were for the next three dances. 

Then she waltzed round the room to 
a tripping, airy, fantastic melody on the 
arms of De Launcey, and followed up 
with a quadrille with the same partner, 
when their vis-a-vis was a young negro 
le^slator. accompanied by Lady Berk- 
ohire. the governor’s wife. After that, 
she onc-siepl'cd with a gentleman who 
had bi^cn a passenger on the Almironte 
w’ith her. .And then she let herself gt). 

Half a dozen other dances passed off 


before De Launcey and Mabel found 
themselves together once more. This 
time, it was in a wild, maddening 
galop, that sent the blood in a rush to 
their heads and faces, and intoxicated 
them with their own delirious exhilara¬ 
tion. They could not speak, save only 
with tl\eir eyes; they could hardly 
breathe; yet the gentle touch of the 
man on the slender form of the girl he 
held, was the self-confident dominance 
of possession, and the sensitive intui¬ 
tion of the maiden telegraphed back a 
message of submission. 

As the music ended, and De Laun¬ 
cey conducted her to her seat, he 
found time to whisper: 

^‘Won’t you be sitting out a single 
dance? I had so wanted to have you 
to myself for a little while.’* 

am so happy, Mr. de Launcey,” 
she pleaded, **and my program is quite 
full. I could reserve only the last dance 
for you. May I not-” 

'T must leave Kingston to-morrow 
for Westmoreland, at the other end of 
the island,” he replied. **1 waited only 
for this.” 

‘T will see you after the last dance,” 
she said hurriedly, for her next part¬ 
ner was approaching. ‘Ts it a bar¬ 
gain 

^Tt’s a favor,” he answered, and 
yielded his place to the newcomer. 

HI. 

The Constant Spring Hotel stands on 
acres and acres of its own ground, an 
open meadow, decked here and there by 
straggling palms, or clusters of lilies, 
or Utile groves of carefully cultivated 
‘’wild flowers” hidden in the most un¬ 
expected nooks, and insidiously en¬ 
couraged to assume their most natural 
wildness. 

As Richard de Launcey led his com¬ 
panion out of the rapidly emptying ball¬ 
room. he reached her a light wnip from 
the adjoining coat room, and led her 
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away out on the lawn, where a small 
rural seat, entwined with creepers, 
stood beside a towering black thatch. 
The crisp, dew-laden Bahama grass 
crunched musically beneath their feet, 
and the fragrance of jasmine filled the 
air they breathed, and added its intox¬ 
icating stimulus to their already over¬ 
flowing hearts. 

The most serious moments are the 
moments when men find it hardest to 
put their thoughts into words. And 
so it was that these two young lovers— 
lovers of nature, lovers of life, lovers 
of each other—with their bubbling 
hearts, had to fence for an opening. 

*T hope you had a lovely time,” was 
the inane remark he first made. 

“Delightful,'* she replied. “Why, it 
is altogether different from the old ball 
days. Is it something in tlie climate or 
in the place, or the strangeness of it all, 
that makes the difference?” 

“For you, it may be all that,” he an¬ 
swered sentimentally, “but for me it is 
something in here”—he laid his hand 
upon his bosom—“that causes the 
change. Can you guess what it is ?” 

She looked up to him, and a fire of 
comprehension lighted her eyes. 

“No, no,” she cried, “do not tempt 
me; it is not fair!” 

‘'Heaven forbid that I should take 
any unfair advantage of circum¬ 
stances,” he answered. “Is it dishonor¬ 
able to tell you that you have bewitched 
me, that I see you in all my dreams, 
sleeping or waking, that I can think 
only of you? If I am cruel, I will un¬ 
say the words.” 

From behind the distant Long Moun¬ 
tains, rising like a verdant island from 
the rolling plain that surrounded it, a 
sweet breath of rich sea breeze kissed 
her rosy cheeks and left them tingling. 
From the cold moon that shone over¬ 
head in all her splendor, or from the 
thousand brilliant stars around, a 
shower, as if of powdered glory, fell 
upon her countenance, and left her a 


radiant, enchanted being, as she turned 
the tender young face up to his, as she 
laid one arm on his shoulder, and whis¬ 
pered in the pure innocence of her no¬ 
ble young soul: 

“No, it is not fair; it is not manly; 
because—because, you know, Richard, 
that I love you; because you know' I 
have fought against this for all these 
days; because you saw that the music 
to-night maddened rae^ and I had to fill 
up my program, had to give myself up 
to the wild abandon of recklessness, in 
the hope of mastering myself. There,” 
she added vehemently, “you have 
tempted me, and I have fallen. You 
have allowed me to say what no self- 
respecting w'oman should ever say; you 
have made me ashamed of myself. I 
wish I were dead.” 

De Launcey raised the delicate, 
shapely head that sobbed on his bosom, 
and kissed the drawn lips lightly. 

“My darling,” he said, ‘'you have 
only said the w'ords that any noble 
woman should say who desires to make 
a man happy,” 

“But I have said them before I am 
asked,” she said, with a sigh. 

“No, no,” he hurried; “my heart 
asked yours long, long ago. And only 
now It has answered, w'hen my lips, too, 
had asked.” 

For a long time, the two sat silent 
and dreamed on. Then, suddenly, De 
Launcey roused himself and spoke: 

“Will you go up now, dear, or would 
you like to sit here longer? I admit 
the spot seems chawmed, and yet I feci 
that I must tear myself from you. But 
if you care to remain and drink in a 
little more of this sweet moonlight, to 
take in a few more mouthfuls of this 
invigorating sea breeze, to commune 
with nature and your owm dear heart, 
I am sure there is no danger. The 
grounds arc surrounded and watched, 
and tlie hotel is near. What will you 
do?” 

*‘I w ill go up,” she said simply. 
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"*As you will, dearest. There is an 
old legend, that maidens love to dream 
by moonlight at the spot where first 
they gave their heart, and tliat it is 
lucky. Don’t you believe it?” 

never heard that before,” she an¬ 
swered. ‘^Do you believe in luck ?” 

‘Tn the concrete,” replied De Laun- 
cey^ enigmatically, ‘‘not in tlie abstract. 
Still, some remarkable things do hap¬ 
pen. But I must get that next car.” 

will see you to the car,” she mur¬ 
mured, “tlien 1 will go up,” 

A short turn through the fields 
brought them to the street, where the 
car stopped. De Launcey wrung her 
hand and approached the waiting car, 
then he stopped abruptly and turned to 
her, 

“You left your shawl where you sat/' 
he said. “Shall I run to get it for you, 
or will you go for it? Luck, it seems, 
has decreed that you should return to 
the happy spot.” 

The conductor watched the dialogue, 
then rang his bell. Trolley cars could 
not be kept waiting while young lovers 
made their lengthy adieus. 

“Catch your car,” Mabel answered. 
“I will get my shawl.” 

De Launcey sprang to the footboard 
of the slowly moving vehicle, and 
waved her a parting good-by. Then 
she turned back toward the little rustic 
seat that had such tender memories for 
her. 

Mabel looked around where she had 
sat, but the wrap w^as nowhere to be 
seen. She stood dreamily eying the 
little bench, without, indeed, giving 
much thought to the lost article. 

Suddenly, from out of nowhere, a 
cold, firm hand grasped her neck and 
held her rigid. She tried to scream, but 
the viselike grip tightened on her throat 
and prevented her uttering a sound. 
She fought and tore with the despera¬ 
tion of terror, but her frail strength 
was no match for the great Thing that 
held her fast. She never saw It, for It 


held her face away. A great faintne.ss 
overcame her, her struggles grew 
feebler, her eyes clouded, her senses 
grew confused, and she fell in a heap 
to the ground. And Mabel never knew 
more; never knew how, when all sign.s 
of life seemed gone, the cruel, steely 
grasp had passed from her throat, and 
lifted her delicate body for one great 
final heave to the earth, where it had 
fallen, disheveled and broken. 

For ]Mabel Ransorae was gone; gone 
from the happiness she had anticipated, 
gone from the life she had but begun, 
gone from the pleasure she enjoyed, 
gone from tlie mother she idolized, gone 
from tlie world that had been all sun¬ 
shine to her—^gone! 

IV. 

Tlje excitement in Kingston was of 
the most intense kind when, next morn¬ 
ing, the papers made the startling an¬ 
nouncement that the body of lovely Ma¬ 
bel Ransome, a guest at the Constant 
Spring Hotel, had early that morning 
been discovered on tlie grounds by a 
watchman. 

Owing to its delightful climate, one 
of the chief assets of the island is its 
tourist trade, and from a business as 
well as a natural instinct Jamaica 
prides itself, and justly, on its un¬ 
stinted hospitality to foreigners. This 
painful tragedy, therefore, stung the 
nerves of all classes, and police head¬ 
quarters w^ell knew the force behind 
them, should there be any delay in 
hounding down the culprit. 

Inspector Cameron, with three of his 
best men, was himself on the job as 
soon as he received the first message 
of the murder. 

Peter Roger, a watchman, employed 
by the hotel, had discovered the l>ody 
of the murdered girl, while making his 
usual rounds at about three o’clock in 
the morning. The dance had ended at 
one-thirty, A porter had seen Miss 
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Ransome leave the building with De 
Launcey immediately after, but did not 
see them return. 

De Launcey was found in his rooms 
at the Myrtle Bank. He was horror- 
stricken at the news. Yes, he had 
• taken Miss Ransome for a moonlight 
ramble across the grounds after the 
ball, and had left her about two-twenty, 
when she had accompanied him to the 
car. He did not mention her senti¬ 
mental reason for returning; he would 
spare that much of the memory of the 
girl he had loved. 

Through the office of the traction 
company, Cameron was at length able 
to discover the car that had gone by the 
hotel at that time, and the conductor 
remembered and identified De Laun¬ 
cey and the little girl in blue that had 
accompanied him when he boarded the 
car. 

The body of the dead girl was closely 
examined. It was bruised, and one arm 
was broken, but death had been caused, 
the doctors asserted, b>' strangulation. 
Her dress had been tom and soiled, 
and the jew^el she had vrom was gone. 

this was roughly computed to be 
worth over fifty thousand dollars, it 
was fair to assume that robbery was the 
only motive of the crime. 

I'hc lawn of a much-frequented hotel 
was no place to look for footprints, 
and Cameron at once abandoned that 
idea; but he made a careful micro¬ 
scopic examination of the throat and 
dress of the dead girl for finger prints. 
In this, however, he was disappointed. 
The murderer had. apparently, worn a 
thick, coarse gloye, which, though it 
bruised and blackened the tender skin, 
it left no distinctive mark that could be 
traced. 

One only hope remained of finding 
the criminal. In a small place like 
King.ston. it would be difficult to dis- 
ix>se of a jewel of such value; and 
Cameron detailed a number of men to 
watch the jewelers, tlie pawnshops, and 
^7A 
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other places, where such an article 
could be taken for dispossession. 

Nothing, however, was discovered. 
The quest struck a snag, and was at a 
standstill. De Launcey postponed his 
Western trip, and, with several other 
indefatigable amateurs, was giving all 
his time to tlie solution of thz mystery. 
Yet no solution seemed in sight. Three 
whole days had passed, and nothing 
had been achieved; and the public was 
clamoring for results. 

In this dilemma, Cameron had to fall 
back upon his last resort. Detective 
Sutherland was the one big gun of the 
bureau. At the present time, he was 
engaged on an important case at Port 
Antonio, but his chief telegraphed him 
to drop everything else, and report at 
once at headquarters. 

Before the great detective could ar¬ 
rive, however, a red-hot clew was in 
the hands of the detectives at Sutton 
Street. 

V. 

Walter Armstrong was a young po¬ 
liceman, placed on active duty a couple 
of weeks before. Armstrong did not 
look like a ix>liceman; he looked like a 
tramp who had lost his way in a pub¬ 
lic museum. But he had a pair of eyes; 
a good pair, and eyes are useful, some¬ 
times, even to a policeman. 

Armstrong was on beat in lower King 
Street. He was standing in front of 
the Nova Scotia Bank, gazing dreamily 
at the small Municipal Park, as if try¬ 
ing to count how many flowers grew 
there, and aitircly oblivious to the 
whirl of traffic that pa.ssed by. Sud¬ 
denly, something flashed by his eye, as 
if out of the air. He woke up im¬ 
mediately. sprang to attention, and spun 
round on his heels, as the rule book 
said a good policeman should do. 

In another momcMit, he had detected 
whence the flash came, and he darted 
after a small, plainly dressed negro girl, 
who was walking briskly up the street. 
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“Excuse me,’’ be said, tapping her 
lightly on the arm, “you got to go with 
me up to Sutton Street.” 

“What for?” cried the girl, startled. 
“I haven’t done nothing.” 

“No questions asked and none an¬ 
swered.” replied the limb of the law 
promptly; then, remembering the rule 
book, added: “And I have to warn you 
that any statement you make will be 
used against you in evidence.” 

“Well, but what I got to go for?” 
asked the puzzled girl. 

“ ’Cause I tohd you to,” replied Arm¬ 
strongs stretching out his great bulk, 
“and I’m an officer of the law. Will 
you go quietly now, or shall I arrest 
you?” 

The girl considered the situation for 
a moment, and then moved on beside 
her burly escort. 

“I will go,” she sighed, “but I haven’t 
done nothing.” 

And at her throat the while, there 
sparkled a great crescent clasp, consist¬ 
ing of a single large diamond, sur¬ 
rounded by a collection of the rarest, 
richest pearls. 

At the station, Armstrong did not 
need to say a word. Half a dozen po¬ 
licemen sprang to welcome the pair, 
and led them up to the lieutenant’s 
desk. 

“What’s your name?” asked that of¬ 
ficial. 

“Mary Berger. But I haven’t done 
nothing.” 

“Address,” continued the lieutenant, 
writing. 

She told him. 

“Now, Mary,” said the lieutenant, in 
a kindly, reassuring tone, “you will save 
yourself and us a lot of trouble if you 
answer frankly and truthfully a few 
questions I am going to ask you. Don’t 
be afraid of anybody; we can protect 
you. Do you understand?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Tell me where you got that lovely 
brooch.” 


“This? Why, I bought it with my 
own money.” 

Armstrong, who was still standing 
beside the girl, tittered audibly. 

“Thank you, Armstrong,” said the 
lieutenant. “I forgot to thank and com¬ 
pliment you. You may return to your 
post. I will see that this thing gets 
into my report.” 

He turned again to the girl. 

“Will you tell me how much you paid 
for it?” he asked. 

“Five shillings,” she replied proudly. 
“Why? Did he rob me?” 

“From whom did you buy it?” the 
lieutenant asked. 

“From a man I met in the street yes¬ 
terday morning. He said he had picked 
it up, and when I paid him for it, he 
turned into the saloon at the corner of 
Charles and Duke Streets.” 

“Would you know that man if you 
saw him again ? Can you describe 
him ?” 

“I sure would. I paid him five shil¬ 
lings. He was about as tall as—as that 
man over there, but not so stout. He 
had a red face, and a little mustache 
here, just a little. His face was wrin¬ 
kled—oh, so wrinkled, and when he 
grinned, I noticed he had lost two teeth 
here.” 

“Your information is very complete. 
Miss Berger,” the officer replied, “and 
I thank you. I am sorry to have to 
ask you to leave the clasp with me, and 
to wait for a few minutes, just to 
identify the man. After that, we shan’t 
trouble you.” 

“And my five shillings?” asked the 
girl, surrendering the jewel. “I paid 
him five hard-cash shillings for it, and 
I haven’t done nothing.” 

“We will see what can be done,” he 
replied, and pressed a button. Then, 
to the man who answered, he simply 
said: 

“Burke, we want Wooden-head 
Jimmy on a hurry call.” 

Exactly fifteen minutes later, the 
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habitual criminal was led into head¬ 
quarters. Mary Berger identified him 
at once as the man who had sold her 
the clasp, and he did not deny it. Then 
the girl was allowed to go. and Inspec¬ 
tor Cameron himself questioned the 
sus|>ect. 

Jimmy admitted he had sold the girl 
the jewel, but said he had picked it up. 
Wdien pressure had been brought to 
bear upon him, however, he said tliat 
he had not picked it up, but tliat a mes¬ 
senger boy whom he did not know had 
brought it to him in a small box a few 
days before; he could not remember 
what day it was. It was addressed to 
him, and inside was a paper witli the 
words: ‘^From a pal.^’ He did not 
know who had sent it. 

And from this statement, no force 
could turn Jimmy. 

But a man who has sert^ed eight dif¬ 
ferent sentences in prison is hardly be¬ 
lieved at police headquarters, even when 
his words seem true; and Jimmy's wild 
storj' could scarcely be believed if told 
by an honest man. 

‘'Jimmy," said Inspector Cameron, 
with a sneer, 'T wouldn’t believe you 
if I knew you were telling me the 
truth." Then he turned to his. at- 
■clcndants: 

"N'ery well, boys," he said, "take him 
away. It is the last time you will be 
troubled with Wooden-head Jimmy. If 
he had a partner in this game, it won't 
be hard to find him. But to me it looks 
like a one-man job." 

The inspector breathed easily. The 
great niyster}* had been solved. The 
reputation of the force had been sus¬ 
tained. 

VI. 

Half an hour later, ftetective Suther¬ 
land arrived at Sutton Street. 

"WelU old horse," the inspector 
greeted him; "for once you are too late. 
The mystery has been solved; and, be¬ 
lieve me, boy, you have been beaten to 


it by a mere greenhorn, who has been 
in tlie service three weeks, and who 
cannot find his way, unaided, through 
the streets of Kingston. 

"Who’s the new marvel?" asked 
Sutherland. Loaded with honors him¬ 
self, he could afford to welcome a rising 
star. 

"Young Armstrong. But there was 
no sleuthing; just plain luck." 

"And the culprit?" Sutherland asked. 

"Your old friend. Wooden-head 
Jimmy." 

The detective rolled his eyes about 
the room, and finally fixed them on the 
inspector once more. 

"Believe me, chief, I did not give 
Jimmy that much credit," 

Tl^n he continued: 

"But since that is over, and I am not 
wanted, perhaps I could have tlie next 
few hours to do a little work on my own 
account." 

The inspector knew his man, and 
knew the kind of work he would be 
likely to attend to. 

"By all means, Sutherland, by all 
means," he replied. "Take all the time 
you want. You know’ how’ much time 
you can spare off that Port Antonio 
case. I W’On't interfere." 

"Thanks, inspector," said Sutherland, 
and swung on his heels. 

Early next morning, the detective 
was again with Cameron. 

"]n.spector," he said, "as I w^asn't in 
on that Constant Spring scoop, and as 
I learn that you were aided by several 
distinguished amateurs, and especially 
by a member of the British peerage, 
who is in the island incognito. I pro¬ 
pose to give a little luncheon to-day at 
the Myrtle Bank Hotel to those gentle¬ 
men who signally assisted. It will help 
to get my name in the papers, you 
know’.'' 

They both laughed; then Sutherland 
explained his plans more fully. 

Next he drove to the hotel and made 
arrangements with tlie manager. After 
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that, he visited or telephoned his pros¬ 
pective guests, and everything was 
settled. 

Anthony Sutherland deserves more 
than a passing mention. He was a 
great, big negro, with a visage so round 
and regular Uiat it was hard to perceive 
where his forehead ended, and his 
short, close-cropped hair began. 

His eyes were sleepy-looking, and his 
face wore an imbecile, idiotic ex¬ 
pression. Looking at him, one won¬ 
dered whether he could count ten. 

Minus a neck, his head sat awk¬ 
wardly on one edge of his great, cir¬ 
cular body; at the opposite edge were 
two short, small legs that seemed 
wholly unequal to the sixteen stone 
of meat and fat which Sutherland took 
with him wherever he went. It did 
not seem as if he could walk five yards 
in an hour, though there were many 
who w'ould swear that they had seen 
him do a quarter mile, flat, behind a 
fleeting burglar, in considerably less 
than two minutes. But, then, Suther¬ 
land was the kind of man of whom 
nothing should be expected, yet of 
whom anything might be expected. 
And, at Sutton Street, he was in¬ 
valuable. 

The luncheon at Myrtle Bank was a 
merr}' one. Inspector Cameron sat at 
the head of the table; at his right, De 
Launcey, and at his left, Sutherland, 
faced each other. Below were half a 
dozen other guests, who had interested 
themselves in the mystery. 

Six bulky waiters, flat-footed and 
awkward, had served the diflFerent 
viands, cleared away the things, and 
just brought on the champagne—with 
large beer glasses. 

“What is this new stunt you are 
trying to play on us, Crowley one of 
the guests asked of the manager at the 
farther end of the table. “I really 
didn't mind having to eat my ice with a 
l)iittcT knife, but I positively can't drink 
chain];agne fiom these mugs.’* 


“It puzzled me too, at first,” admit¬ 
ted the manager, "hut flow I seem to 
imder.stand.. Mr. Sutherland selected 
his own waiters, and I see the idea is 
to give us an extravagant burlesque, 
though he seems to be overdoing it.” 

“We excuse him,” said Cameron, 
with a laugh. “Nobody could expect 
better of Sutherland, anyhow.” 

After the laugh had subsided, De 
Launcey raised his glass, and drank to 
the Jamaica police. 

Cameron rose to reply, but Suther¬ 
land pulled him back by the tail of his 
coat, and rose in his stead. 

“Gentlemen,” he said; “Inspector 
Cameron has permitted me to reply for 
him to the toast just proposed; and I 
beg to thank our distinguished visitor 
for his appreciation, as well as for as¬ 
sistance he voluntarily offered, when 
we seemed confronted with a great 
mystery. I trust that before he leaves 
our shores, he may have further oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the ins and outs of our 
police system.” 

“Sit down now, Sutherland,” said 
one of the guests, in a loud whisper. 
“You made a good start; if you go on. 
you will get your foot in your mouth.” 

“I arranged for this party,” con¬ 
tinued Sutherland, “because I wanted 
to tell you something about the gem 
that has just been lost and recovered; 
because, like other valuable stones, it, 
too, has a history. 

“Several years ago, while I was in 
New York, the Jewelers’ Association 
held an exposition at the Grand Cen¬ 
tral Palace. Among the gems there 
exhibited, was the great Sultana 
Crescent, kindly lent for the occasion 
by Colonel Ransome, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“It happened that I was at that time 
employed as a porter in the Grand Cen¬ 
tral Palace, and had a good opportunity 
of observing the Crescent, and of learn¬ 
ing several interesting facts about it. 
Colonel Ransome himself did not know 
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the intrinsic worth of the jewel, but 
that he fully appreciated its value may 
be gathered from the fact that before 
he would let it leave his safe, he had it 
insured for seventy-five thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

“Before the exposition had been half 
through, the insurance cpmpany wrote 
to cancel the policy, and the directors 
were in a quandar\% for the colonel 
w'ould not let it remain uninsured, and 
the directors knew that it was the cen¬ 
tral attraction of the show^ At length, 
they struck upon the happy expedient 
of having it duplicated in paste. The 
job was done by a master of his pro¬ 
fession, and none but an expert could 
tell the difference. I, however, as I 
say, had an opportunity of comparing 
the two. and of having the difference 
pointed out to me. 

‘"For two days more, the crow'ds paid 
to see the imitation, not knowing that 
it was not the real Crescent. And then 
sojnething happened. 

“T was on watch that night, with a 
young fellow named Mike Swanley. 
We were in a distant part of the build¬ 
ing, when we thought we heard some 
suspicious sounds, and cautiously ap¬ 
proaching, we found that a couple of 
masked burglars had opened the great 
safe that held the Crescent and other 
jewels. 

“We threw ourselves upon them, and 
the fight was fast and furious. I had 
torn the mask from the man I con¬ 
fronted, and had a good look at his 
face, before a ball in my tieck sent me 
to the floor. As I fell, however, I 
struck against the other burglar, who 
had downe<l Mike. I was able to send 
a ball through his head, and to see 
Swanley rise from beneath him before 
I lost consciousness. Alas! When I 
recovered my senses, poor Mike was 
lying beside me, with a bullet through 
his heart, and a policeman was trying 
to shake life into me. One burglar was 
dead, but the other, the murderer of 


Mike Swanley, had escaped with his 
booty—a jewel of paste, worth a few 
shillings! 

“As I have said, I had a good peek 
at the rascal who escaped, and 1 had 
little difficulty in identifying him in the 
rogues* galler>’, at police headquarters. 
New York. He was an old jailbird, 
originally from Atlanta, Georgia, and 
was registered as Billie Binks. 

“The search for Binks throughout 
the United States was vigorous and per¬ 
sistent, but nothing more of him, nor 
of the paste crescent, was ever heard, 
and often since I have consoled my¬ 
self with the belief that he might have 
retired to his hole, and died of some 
wound he received in that night’s com¬ 
bat. And I was satisfied to think that 
the death of faithful Mike Swanley had 
been avenged, either by my hand or his 
own.” 

Sutherland paused, and, raising tlie 
glass to his lips, slowly sipped a mouth¬ 
ful of wine. The little audience 
breathed, and uttered a murmur of ap¬ 
proval. 

Sutherland raised his hand to stop 
them, then proceeded: 

“In that, gentlemen, I was deceived. 
The duplicate paste crescent, lost that 
night in New York, turned up yester¬ 
day at the Sutton Street police station. 
It was found on a girl who bought it 
for five shillings—its actual wortli— 
from James O’Reary, and unless I had 
interv^ened. O’Rcary, a thoroughly bad 
one. would swing for it. 

“That means, gentlemen, that Billy 
Binks has still been after the Sultana 
Crescent since he discovered that he 
had only obtained a paste imitation, 
and followed Miss Ransorae to Jamaica. 
And 1*11 tell you another secret, gentle¬ 
men- Ah, must you go already. 

Lord Bralcy—I mean Mr. de Launcey? 
Just a little joke before you leave. See 
those waiters? I selected them myself. 
They all w^ear uniforms when they are 
at police headquarters. I gave them a 
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little signal a minute ago, and if you 
will look closely at them, you will see 
that four of them are covering you with 
pistols, though the weapons are covered 
with napkins. And they are good shots, 
Viscount Braley; remarkably good 
shots. Better not try it. 

‘‘Yes, Billy Binks/* Sutherland 
ground out between his teeth, while fire 
flashed from his eyes, “we meet to-day 
imder circumstances entirely different 
from those in New York that last time, 
when you murdered poor Mike Swan- 
ley, and nearly did for me. But when 
you distinctly drew^ attention to your¬ 
self and ^liss Ransome before you en¬ 
tered the car that night, to get off at 
the next comer, then hurry back to 
murder her; when you sent the paste 
crescent by a hired boy to 0 'Rear>% 
where you knew it would be traced, but 
whose explanations, as a habitual crim¬ 


inal, you knew would not be accepted, 
you laughed up your sleeves at the 
island police. Yet. it was a defiance, 
Mr. Binks, that I, sworn to avenge 
Mike Swanley, could never pass. 

“And, lastly, gentlemen,*' added 
Sutherland, pulling a package from his 
pocket, and turning again to his little 
audience, while two of the waiters 
safely manacled De Launcey, “take a 
look at the two Sultana Crescents, the 
genuine and the false. This is the 
duplicate. It was taken from Mary 
Berger, and is probably worth five shil¬ 
lings. And this is tlie genuine crescent. 
It was taken from Mr, de Launcey's 
rooms upstairs while we sat at luncheon 
here, and brought me by a waiter. 
Colonel Ransome valued it at seventy- 
five thousand dollars, and the best 
judges consider his estimate extremely 
conservative.” 


SHOT AT RAT—KILLS MAN 

bullet which killed a rat the other day in the restaurant at 239 Cedar 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota, claimed its human victim when Daniel 
Golden died at the City Hospital. 

Thomas Christo, employed in the restaurant, took a shot at a big gray rat. 
The bullet killed the rat, glanced, and struck Golden in the stomach. 


STEAL SAFE AT NIGHT 

yyi RS. BECKY SIMON and her family are puzzling over the fact tliat not a 
soul in the house heard the night thieves who broke into their home, 903 
.South Bodine Street, Philadelphia'', Pennsylvania, and carried off a steel safe. 
The safe contained one hundred and forty dollars and jewelry valued at one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

The robbery was discovered when Mrs. Simon came down to prepare 
breakfast. 


NUMBER OF CRIMINALS PARDONED 

QOVERNOR JAMES B. McCREARY, of Kentucky, who recently retired 
from office, commuted to life imprisonment five dearie sentences, and issued 
pardons in five hundred and eleven cases in the last four years. His pardon 
record fell forty-nine under that ot his predecessor. 

Constantly besieged by friends and relatives of prisoners for clemency as his 
term neared its end, Governor McCreary acted in only a few instances. 
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GNES MILLER’S good fortune 
was the talk of town and coun¬ 
try when it was announced 
that she was to marry Norton 
Torrey. He was wor b half a million 
dollars, which amounts co wealth, out¬ 
side the big cities. He had lived for 
thirty years in Holliston, a pretty lit¬ 
tle town on the Delaw. re River, not far 
from the famous Water Gap, and al¬ 
ways had enjoyed the distinction of 
being the richest man in the place. 

At the time of his engagement to 
Miss Miller, he was fifty-four years old, 
and had been a widower for a decade. 
So far as was known to Holliston peo¬ 
ple, he had no near relatives except one 
son, from whom he was estranged. 
This son was engaged in a manufactur¬ 
ing business in Trenton, New Jersey, 
and was said to be almost as rich as his 
father. 

Agnes Miller was an orphan when 
she was four years old. Her father— 
who sur\nvcd her mother a little over 
a year—left a few thousand dollars for 
his child’s support. This sura w^as not 
very well managed by her guardian, but 
he made. up in generosity what he 
lacked in business ability; and gave the 
girl a home and an education. 

When she was seventeen years old, 
she began to make a little money by 
writing stories, and thus ceased to be 
altogether a charge upon her guardian; 
but her literary ability was not of a 
high order, and it is doubtful whether 
she ever could luive made a living with 
her pen. 

This question ceased to be of interest. 


however, when she attracted the atten¬ 
tion of Norton Torrey. It was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion that she would accept 
him, for, aside from his money, he was 
a man to win a woman. He was ad¬ 
mitted to be by all odds the handsomest 
man, young or old, who ever had 
stepped inside the limits of that town¬ 
ship. Holliston had two principal 
’•sights” with which to delight visitors. 
One of them was Mr. Torrey's house^ 
and the other was Mr. Torrey. He 
had a commanding figure; he always 
dressed exceptionally well; his manner 
was affable, and his conversation was 
brilliant. 

An ideal husband, truly; and yet 
there were rumors that the first Mrs. 
Torrey had not been happy, and even 
that her death had been hastened by a 
hidden sorrow. 

With a proper regard for his ward’s 
interests, the guardian of Miss Miller 
tried to get some light upon the basis 
of these stories, but he failed. The girl 
herself considered them the malicious 
whisperings of envy. Not even the 
most hardened gossip dared to hint to 
Agnes that there was peril in marriage 
with Norton Torrey. She paid no heed 
to idle stories; she cared nothing that 
her husband would be much more than 
twice her age; she went to her bridal 
with a light heart, and with the surest 
expectation of happiness. 

Some months later, it was said of 
her, as of her predecessor in that house¬ 
hold, that she was unhappy; but no one 
could say why. Two years went by; 
and then, of a sudden, Mr. Torrey’s 
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health failed most alarmingly. No one 
had ever known him to be ill. con¬ 
stitution like Norton Torrey/^ had come 
to be an ordinary form of expression 
in the towm. 

He was a sad wreck when the iron 
strength that had sustained him through 
so many years failed at last. No one 
knew what was the matter with him. A 
distinguished expert in nervous diseases 
—summoned at great expense from 
Philadelphia—supplied the gossips with 
ponderous scientific names, which be¬ 
came even more incomprehensible after 
a few attempts at repetition. 

The patient rallied, and soon was able 
to go out-of-doors; but it was evident 
to all who met him that he had failed 
in mind as well as in body, and that he 
never would be the same man again. 
He was eccentric and despondent, and 
as irritable as if he had been an invalid 
all his days. 

Of course, the sad change in him ex¬ 
cited no end of talk; but the gossips 
soon had a better subject in the-wife, 
whose friendship with George Harley, 
a young lawyer, was said to have be¬ 
come closer than propriety permitted. 

Harley was a fine-looking fellow, just 
out of a law school. He was the son 
of a well-to-do resident of Holliston, 
which accounts for his beginning prac¬ 
tice in so small a field. For a year or 
more, he had a little legal work to do 
for Norton Torrey, but other clients 
came rarely to the door of his office. 

Finally, Torrey heard the stories 
about his wife and the young lawyer; 
there was a violent interview between 
the two men; and the result was that 
Harley’s law business lost its mainstay. 
W hen this became known, there was 
considerable interest in the question 
whether Harley would seek a fresh 
held, since Holliston, which had been 
worth little, was now worth nothing. 
But he lingered on. to the great satis* 
faction of the gossips. 

It was an afternoon in May. Mrs 


Torrey, rapidly crossing the hall in her 
magnificent home, met Doctor Frazer, 
the old village physician. He was sur¬ 
prised to see her—much more surprised 
than she, apparently. 

‘‘Where have you been?” he cried. 
“We have searched for you everywhere. 
We have been looking for you since one 
o’clock,” 

“Is it possible?” asked Mrs. Torrey 
calmly. “What is the matter?” 

The physician did not mark, at the 
time, that she had not answered his 
question, but he remembered it after¬ 
ward. 

“Your husband is very ill,” he said. 

“Indeed?” replied the lady, without 
seeming to note die physician’s excited, 
almost frightened, demeanor. ‘He 
seemed no worse than usual when I saw 
him this morning. I will go up to his 
room at once.” 

She ascended the stairs, and the old 
doctor followed her. His hand, upon 
the banister rail, trembled. 

They found Norton Torrey in his 
bed. An elderly woman, Mrs. Eliza 
Ward, who had long been the principal 
servant in the house, was bending over 
him. It seemed that she was trying to 
make him swallow a potion, and that 
he was unable to do so. His teeth were 
clenched tightly; his face was pale, and 
showed the lines of recent and acute 
suffering. One hand was at his throat, 
as if he were choking. 

At the sight of him, his wife^s face 
became as pale as his. She stepped 
forward hastily. 

Norton Torrey’s eyes were upon her, 
and their look was repellent. He mur¬ 
mured something in a harsh tone, but 
the words were indistinguishable. One 
hand remained at his throat, but the 
other, with which he had been support¬ 
ing himself in bed, was raised with a 
peculiar gesture, pointing at his wife. 

Suddenly, with a deep groan, he fell 
back. A convulsive shudder shook his 
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frame. Then he turned his face to the 

wan. 

The ph^'sician leaned far over him. 
his knee upon the bed. With a strong 
eflFort, be turned the patient upon his 
back, and gazed intendy into his face. 
Then he got down from the bed. and 
stood beside it with uplifted hand. 

‘T)cadl*’ screamed the wife, and she 
fell upon the floor, fainting. 

WTien they raised her up, there 
seemed to be as little life in her as in 
the form upon the bed; but when they 
bad carried her into another room, the 
physician restored her to consciousness 
without much trouble. She speedily 
recovered full control of her faculties, 
so that she was able to ask calmly 
enough for the details of the sudden 
illness which had terminated fatally in 
her presence. 

“I was sent for about one o'clock,^’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘Your husband w^as 
then very ill. and I soon became alarmed 
at his condition. Of course, we imme¬ 
diately endeavored to find you, but we 
could not. I suppose that >-ou were at 
the house of some friend. We sent to 
several places—Mrs, Wameris and oth¬ 
ers. Unfortunately, we did not send 
to the right place, wherever that may 
have been.^ 

The doctor paused, as if expecting 
some reply, but Mrs. Torrey did not 
open her lips.. 

^Your husband had not been well 
during the forenoon,"^ the physician 
continued. '*He had remained in his 
room.*’ 

was aware of that.” said Mrs, 
Torrey. 

‘^About noon, he sent to the kitchen 
for some beef broth, and it was made 
for him. Immediately after taking it. 
he became violently ill. It seems al¬ 
most as if there must have been some¬ 
thing wrong with the broth. I have 
taken what remained in the bowl, and 
I shall examine it.” 

Doctor Frazer was laboring under 
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great excitement. .4s he stood before 
the lady, who sat with her arms rest¬ 
ing upon a small table, his fingers 
played nervously with a fold of the 
tablecloth. 

Mrs, Torrey looked up at him with 
an intense expression, whkdi deepened 
into horror. She rose slowly, and 
leaned over the table, so that her face 
was near his. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she de¬ 
manded in a whisper, **that my hus¬ 
band was poisoned?” 

The physician was silent for a full 
minute, during which time he eyed the 
woroan^s face with professional atten¬ 
tion. What he saw there seemed to em¬ 
bolden him. 

**Mrs. Torrey,” he said, with a sud¬ 
den access of firmness, **it is my duty 
to tell \*ou that your husband exhibited 
all the symptoms of poisoning with ar¬ 
senic. Deeply as I regret the necessity 
of adding to your burden at this time, 
I must put the case into the hands of 
the authorities for a full investiga¬ 
tion.” 

He was a man who had ever been 
faithful to the honorable rules of hb 
profession, but the expression of hb 
face had never been trained to keep a 
secret. It couki be read at a glance. 

^Wretch!” cried the \iidow of an 
hour. ‘T)o you dare to accuse me ?” 

”It b impossible that i should do 
so.” he replied gently. “There ts ab¬ 
solutely no evidence. The case stands 
thus: This beef broth was prepared in 
the kitchen, by Mrs, Ward, a woman 
absolutely beyond suspicion, as I need 
not tell you. She put it into a bowl, 
and that into a plate, and carried it to 
the door of your husband's room. 

‘*She kixKJced, and he came to the 
door, but did not open it. He told her 
to put the broth on that little stand 
w’hich is near the door, and he would 
get it presently. 

**Xo\v, Mrs, Torrey, the critical point 
is this: Xo one knows how long the 
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broth remained there. Any one in the 
house might have gone to the spot, and 
poured the poison into the bowl.” 

*‘Biit you are not sure that tlie broth 
was poisoned/’ cried the woman. **My 
hu.sband has been ill a long time. Nat¬ 
ural causes might have-” 

The physician checked her with a 
wave of the hand 

*‘In the bottom of the bowl,” he said, 

found a white powder. Of course, 
I have had no time to analyze it chem¬ 
ically, even if I felt competent to un¬ 
dertake so serious an examination. Yet 
I have not a shadow of doubt that the 
powder is ordinary white arsenic.” 

The woman sank back into her chair, 
am ill,” she said, with a shudder. 
‘‘Will you call my maid ?” 

The doctor touclied a bell upon the 
table, and presently Mrs. Ward opened 
the door between the widow’s room and 
that in which the master of the house 
lay dead. 

‘"Mrs. Torrey wants her maid,” said 
the doctor. 

Alice has gone,” replied the house- 
keei>er. “She left, this morning, for 
good. Didn’t you know it, Mrs. 
Torrey ?” 

'T knew nothing of it,” was the an¬ 
swer. “Why did she go?” 

The housekeeper could give no in¬ 
formation upon that point. Having 
said so, she left the room, and closed 
the door behind her. 

‘"Let me urge upon you, Mrs. Tor¬ 
rey,” said the physician, “the impor¬ 
tance of answering the question now: 
W here have you been since twelve 
o’clock; when, so far as I knosv, you 
were last seen by anybody in this house, 
previous to my meeting you in the 
hall?” 

‘T must decline to tell you,” she re¬ 
plied. 

The old physician, who had known 
her from her infancy, and had, with 
(lady pleasure, seen her grow to beau¬ 
tiful w ..manhood, pleaded with l>er to 


shun the error of concealment in that 
hour of peril; but she would not heed 
his words. With a heart that was heavy 
with black doubts and fears, he left her 
to herself. 

II. 

**Mr. Sharpe,” said George Harley, 
“I have sought your assistance in this 
case from peculiar motives. In the fir.st 
place, let me say that I have unlimited 
faith in your power. I believe that you 
can establish Mrs. Torrey’s innocence, 
no matter wliat may be the evidence 
against her.” 

The great detective w’as standing by 
the window of the young lawyer’s 
office, looking out upon the familiar 
beauties of the Delaware. 

“Do you mean,” he said, “tliat you 
think I can establish her innocence, 
even if she is guilty? Do not harbor 
such a thought. You are her legal 
counsel. It is your duty—or, at least, 
it is your privilege—to free her by any 
legal means in your power. My case is 
different. I shall regard only the facts; 
and. by the way, tlie sooner I learn 
whate\-er may be known to you the 
better.” 

“Then let us see how the case 
stands,” said Harley. “In the first 
place, let me say, that the very devil 
himself has been in it. The e\ddence 
which the prosecution will bring is ab¬ 
solutely conclusive. I know exactly 
what the case against my client will be, 
and it is strong enough to convict a 
saint. 

“To begin wdth. Torrey’s whole life 
w ill be raked''over. Tliat will be done 
to show the motive, or, rather, to 
strengthen the force of it. 

‘*Do you know what that man was? 
Of course not; you have had no chance 
to find out. Well, that cultured and 
dignified gentleman, that w*alking model 
of all ilic virtues; that paragon, whose 
physical beauty was a perpetual lecture 
to young men on the rcwartls of a cor* 
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rect life, is ik>w known to have been 
that most deplorable of wretches—a se- 
cret tippler, a home drunkard. 

"Incredi^, isn’t it? Yet it is true. 
That was what broke his hrst wife’s 
heart. That was the honw which 
Agnes discovered within a month after 
she married that man. 

'^Almost every evening, in the seclu¬ 
sion of hb room, whose privac>" no 
servant dared to vic^te, Xorton Torry 
drugged hanself with liquor. His m- 
dulgence was such that it would have 
sent almost any other man to the grave. 
Yet so miraculoos was the strength of 
his constitution, that he would awake, 
after a secret debauch, with scarcely a 
trace of it about him. A half hour’s 
vigorous exercise, a plunge into cold 
w^ter, a careful loflet—and the beast 
of a few hours before w^cmld be trans¬ 
formed into the gentleman that poor 
Agnes Miller had loved. 

-.\nd thb wretched farce had been 
going on for years and jrars. Talk 
about the secrets of a great dty! Go 
to Ac coCTotry. if you want to probe the 
miserable decepdoos of human life. 

‘"The first ifrs. Torrey had suffered 
in silence. Her son had kit ids fathers 
house in disgust, but had breathed no 
w ord of reproaA that the w:orkl could 
hear, 1 don’t know how much Mrs, 
Ward knew, but she did not open her 
Hps, .\gucs followeu their example as 
b^ she coukL 

‘*U couidn’i last forever. Toney’s 
health endured bevvmd the bonds of all 
hnn*ari expericDce, bat it had to give 
wi\ some And wlim it failed, the 

ruin of bo^iy and mind W7i> awful. Oh, 
he was a nice man live with, was 
Xorton Torrc> ! First a drunkard, and 
then a maniac P 

**Afid 3 nch nuin all the time,’’ said 
Shanie, **I th nk you have cstabbshed 
the motbe, Mrs. Torrey wo*iiWI have 
been more than human if she had tx>t 
longed to be a widow,” 

’TThe p r os ecu t ion will say as tnudb.” 


rejoined Harley; ‘^and they will also 
make some references to mysdf, if Aey 
dare; but I warn Aem that the man 
who ventures to mthnate that my rela¬ 
tions whh .\gnes were more than 
fxiendl>\ may expect to join the saints 
in paradise or the tiends in perdition, 
accorchng to his deserts, and that 
speedily.’’ 

He spoke wiA the tone of a man who 
meant what he said. The detective re¬ 
garded him curiously, remembering that 
he, also, had a motive for desirit^ Xor¬ 
ton Torrey’s deaA. 

-They will prove,’* continued Har- 
ky, '‘tittt Torrey died of arsenical poi¬ 
soning. I shall not be abk to comest 
that. Checnical analysis has shown the 
presence of arsenic in the body. 

part of the powder found in the 
bowl from which Torrey had taken Ac 
beef broth has been analyzed. It is 
white arsenic. 

"Albert Dunnii^. a young druggist, 
who recently opened a first-rate store 
on the corner below here^ win testify 
Aat Alice Holden. Mrs. Torrey’s maid, 
bought white arsenic powder at his 
store on the evening bcfcffc the day of 
Torrey*s death. 

•*Ii was hard work gettir^ that evi- 
dence, tor it will hurt Dutming in this 
town, and he knows it weQ. I f it hadn’t 
been that one of his ckrks saw Ae ?ak 
made. 1 think the fact never have 

come out. You see:. Dunning wms in a 
fair way to run old rkxTOr Scabrook. 
the cAcr druggist, out of the business, 
and this will turn the tal^es. 

"It is rough oa Dunning, for, by all 
acconnlis be didn’t want to make the 
sale. But Ae Holden g;ri told kun that 
Mrs. Torrey wanted the stuff to potson 
rats—the him^ ov'emm wiA them. 

It’s the o-d 5^orA . of oaorse. Dirrnirg 
was afraid of d:>v^lieing s=D infinentfe! 
a woman r.$ Agnes, and so he fmally 
sold the stuff. 

half of it was found wrapped 
in paper in a link drawer in a ta!^ in 
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Mrs. Torrey's room. She doesn't know 
how it came there, and I don't pretend 
to understand that feature of the case." 

"Where is Alice Holden?" asked 
Sharpe. 

"She has not been found," was the 
reply. "Of course, it is natural to sus¬ 
pect her, but that theory will not work. 
It is positively proved that she left this 
town early in the morning. She has 
been traced to New York. It is utterly 
impossible that she could have put the 
poison into that broth, for she was a 
hundred miles away w'hen it w’as done. 

"To proceed, every servant in the 
house has been examined, and every 
one can clear himself or herself, as the 
case may be. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that the poison was put into the 
broth while it was on the little stand 
outside the door of Torrey's room. 
During that time, not one of the serv’’- 
ants was alone. In short, though I 
naturally want to take a contrary view, 
I am forced to admit that they are all 
innocent." 

"How about Mrs. Ward, the house¬ 
keeper?" asked Sharpe. "I understand 
that she made the broth and carried it 
upstairs." 

"She had no motive,” was the reply; 
"and her character wdll clear her. She 
is one of the best of women, and every¬ 
body in this town know's it. I haven’t 
the faintest suspicion that she did the 
deed; and. in any case, as a lawyer, I 
know that it will be perfectly useless to 
try to throw suspicion upon her." 

"You are perfectly right in that 
view." said Sharpe. "Such an attempt 
would only injure your client. Now, 
let us return to Mrs. Torrey. Where 
was she at the critical moment?" 

Harley twisted about in Ins seat, and 
seemed afraid to answer, though it was 
evident that he had made up his mind 
beforehand to do so. 

"She was in the house," said he at 
last. 

"How did it happen that she was not 


summoned when her husband was taken 
ill ?" demanded the detective, 

"The servants did not find her,” re¬ 
plied Harley. "She was in an unused 
room, whicli is always locked. No one 
thought of going there." 

"Was she alone?" 

Again Harley hesitated. 

"No," he said finally; "I was with 
her." 

"Then, why do you not come for¬ 
ward and clear her?" 

"For severar reasons," was the an¬ 
swer. "First, it would damage her rep¬ 
utation." 

"Scarcely so much as an accusation 
of murder," suggested Sharpe, 

"A woman has strange preferences." 
said Harley, "x\gnes commands me to 
be silent. As a matter of fact, I ought 
not to have been there, but the case was 
getting to be desperate. Life in that 
house was becoming unbearable for her. 
We were discussing the means of end¬ 
ing her captivity." 

"An elopement?" suggested Sharpe. 

"Heaven knows!" cried Harley, "It 
might have come to that. I urged it, 
for I was mad with love for her. She 
refused, though she admitted her love 
for me. Ah, her behavior was noble! 
Her words might be shouted in the 
street, and they would do good to all 
who heard them. Only the secrecy of 
our meeting was wrong; but in a little 
town like this, what can one do? She 
couldn’t come to my office for legal ad¬ 
vice. All tlie gossips were w'atching." 

VWere'you with her all the rime?" 
asked Sharpe. 

"All but a moment," replied the 
young man. 

"She left you in that room?" 

"No; I left her there." 

"Why?" 

"I went to get a document which was 
in a writing table in the library." 

"What was that document?" 

"A deed of some property, executed 
by Torrey in favor of his wife." 
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‘‘Why did not Mrs. Torrey get it?” 

“Because she did not know exactly 
where it was.” 

“Did you not take a risk in passing 
through the halls at that time?” asked 
Sharpe. “You did not wish any one to 
know that you were in the house.” 

“That was not important,” answered 
Harley. “If I had been seen, I should 
simply have gone to Torrey’s door and 
rapped. We quarreled once, you know, 
but of late our relations had been more 
cordial. I had to take care when it 
came to the matter of a long, private 
conversation with Agnes.” 

“WTiat time was it when you left that 
room ?” 

‘•About half past twelve.” 

‘•Do you suppose that broth was 
standing outside Torrey’s door at that 
time ?” 

“I know it was,” said Harley, “for I 
saw it.” 

“Well, upon my word,” said Sharpe, 
“this is one of the most peculiar situ¬ 
ations that I ever saw. You can clear 
your client if you go upon the stand as 
a witness, but in so doing you will cast 
the gravest suspicion up>on yourself.” 

“That is the point that Tve been 
working up to,” said Harley calmly. 
‘*Who poisoned Norton Torrey, I don't 
know; but one thing is sure: Sooner 
than see Agnes bear the blame, I will 
go on the stand, whether she is willing 
or not. And, if the worst comes, and 
she is sure to be convicted, I will not 
only tell the truth, I will go farther; 
I will lie upon my oath, and say that I 
put that poison into the broth myself I” 

“Let us hope it will not come to 
that.” .said Sharpe. 

“My only hope is in you.” replied 
Harley. 

“One more question, and I am done: 
Could Mrs. Torrey have left that room 
and you not know it ?^* 

“Impossible! She must have passed 
me in the halls or on the stairs. While 
I was getting that paper, the library 


door was open, and I could see the bowl 
of broth standing outside the door.” 

This concluded Sharpe’s talk with 
Harley. From his office, the detective 
went to the drug store of Doctor Sea- 
brook. The old druggist had assisted 
in some of tlie analyses that had been 
made, and had seen all the chemists* 
reports, so that Sharpe expected to get 
accurate data from him. In this he 
was not disappointed. Doctor Sea- 
brook made it clear to the detective that 
the case was a genuine one of arsenical 
poisoning, and that it must be futile to 
attempt to shake the chemical expert 
testimony. 

The veteran druggist was very bitter 
against his young rival in business for 
having sold poison so recklessly. Asito 
the actual crime, he stoutly defended 
Mrs. Torrey, and asserted his belief 
that the case was one of accident, or 
that the missing maid had done the 
deed. 

As to this missing woman, Sharpe 
was much perplexed. It was impossible 
that she should have done the deed; yet 
it was admitted that she had bought the 
poison, and her flight was highly sus¬ 
picious. She had had a quarrel with 
her mistress a few days before, but it 
had not been serious enough to war¬ 
rant a desperate revenge, or even a sud¬ 
den quitting of the house. 

The detective had very little time in 
which to work, for he was very desir¬ 
ous of clearing Mrs. Torrey—if, in¬ 
deed, she was innocent—at the inquest, 
which was called for the day after that 
on which .Sharpe reached Holliston. It 
is, however, no new thing for the de¬ 
tective to be in a hurry; and he used 
his scanty time to so good advantage 
that when he appeared at the inque-r 
the next morning he felt in the highest 
degree satisfied with the status of the 
case. 

It will not be necessary to enter upon 
any detailed account of that somewhat 
remarkable inquiry. The climax came 
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when the representative of the district 
attorney produced two samples of poi¬ 
son, one of which had been obtained by 
drying the powder found in the bowl 
which had held the beef broth, while 
the other was taken from the little pack¬ 
age found in Mrs. Torrey’s room, 

“These two are identical,” he said. 
“They are both white arsenic, a well- 
known deadly poison, unfortunately too 
common, and too easily obtained.” 

At this point, Carson Sharpe, who 
occupied a seat beside the coroner on 
the bench, desired to know whether the 
package found in Mrs. Torrey’s room 
could be proven to be that which the 
maid had bought. He was informed 
that the wrapper bore the druggist's 
stamp. Druggist Dunning, crestfallen, 
nodded despondently on the witness' 
bench. Druggist Seabrook scowled tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Will you permit me to make a brief 
experiment?” asked Sharpe; and no¬ 
body objected, for they all stood in con¬ 
siderable awe of the detective. 

Thereujibn, Sharpe took the two 
packages of poison and poured a small 
quantity of pow'der from one of them 
into a glass tube, and an equal amount 
from the other package into another 
tube. Then, producing a small vial of 
colorless liquid, he poured some of it 
into the tube which held the powder 
taken from Mrs. Torrey's room. 

There was no visible result, and coro¬ 
ner, jury, lawyers, and spectators 
looked very much disappointed. Then 
Sharpe poured some of the same liquid 
into the other lube which (^ntained the 
powder taken from the broth. 

Instantly there was a lively effer¬ 
vescence. The tube was as full of bub¬ 
bles as a glass of soda water. The 
jurymen opened their eyes, the specta¬ 
tors rose to their feet and craned their 
necks to see. 

“Mr. Sharjie,” said the coroner, 
do not c|utte understand the meaning of 
the experiment you have performed, 


but I perceive that it is important. It 
seems to show that the poison found in 
the broth is not the same as that found 
in Mrs. Torrey’s room.” 

“On the contrary,” said Sharpe, “the 
poison is exactly tlie same. Yet I tell 
you that I have proved that the drug 
bought by Mrs. Torrey’s maid was not 
used to poison Mr. Torrey. 

“Let me e.xplain r White arsenic, in 
the form of powder, as it is sold in drug 
stores, is rarely pure. It is adulterated 
with various cheap substances similar 
in appearance. 

“As I have said, the poison which the 
maid bought is the same as that found 
in the broth, but the substance used in 
adulterating the two was not the same. 

“That bought by the maid was adul¬ 
terated wdth sulphate of calcium; that 
which killed Mr. Torrey was mixed 
with carbonate of calcium—in other 
words, with chalk dust. 

“I prove this by adding acid to both 
powders. It produces no effect upon 
the sulphate of calcium, but it breaks 
up the chalk, setting free carbonic acid 
gas—tlie ordinary soda-water gas. 

“The chemists who have analyzed 
these two samples, paid no attention to 
the adulterant. They took it for 
granted. If the same chemist had pre¬ 
pared both analyses, he \vould have no¬ 
ticed the difference; hui the two reports 
mention only the white arsenic, since 
the other substances were harmless. 

“Now, what does this prove? Why, 
it proves that the fatal close was not 
bought at Dunning’s stere. He gets 
his w^hite arsenic of Abel, Hanniford & 
Co., of New York, who use sulphate of 
calcium as an adulterant. 

^'On the other hand, Doctor Seabrook 
buys his white arsenic of Seamen. \\ il- 
bur & Co., of Baltimore, and they u>c 
powdered chalk. I learned these facts 
yesterday aftenioon. 

“Mr. Coroner, if you will permit me 
to do so. I will suggest that you call 
Doctor Seabrook to the stand.'’ 


Ill 
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The druggist came up, flushed and 
trembling. 

•‘Question him, Mr. Sharpe/' said the 
coroner, and the district attorney acqui¬ 
esced. 

Little questioning was necessary. 
The old druggist saw himself detected, 
and he confessed. He had sold the 
white arsenic which had proved fatal in 
this case, and the person who had 
bought it was Norton Torrey! 

The druggist had known how crim¬ 
inal an act it was to sell poison to such 
a half-mad creature, but he had not 
dared to offend Torrey, who for many 
years had secretly bought his liquors 
through Doctor Seabrook, Not daring 
to disclose his error, the druggist had 
taken the risk of sending Mrs. Torrey 
to the scaffold by his silence. 

It became evident that the case was 
one of suicide, and when that view was 
presented, no one was surprised. Tor- 
rey’s suicide had been predicted since 
his mental failing had been noticed. 

After Seabrook had left tlie stand, 
Sharpe explained the purchase of the 
poison by the maid, and the fact that a 
considerable portion of it w^as missing 
from llie package found in !Mrs. Tor- 
rey’s room. 

The detective, after becoming con¬ 


vinced that the maid had not con¬ 
tributed in any way to the death of 
Torrey, had sought for a motive for 
buying the poison. 

Searching the house and surround¬ 
ings, he had come upon the dead body 
of a pet dog that had been owned by 
Mrs. Torrey. The dog had died of 
arsenic. In the excitement of the trag¬ 
edy in the house, the loss of the dog had 
not been noticed. 

It was evident that the maid had poi¬ 
soned the dog in revenge for the quar¬ 
rel she had had with the mistress, who 
had prized the animal highly. Having 
done this cruel and brutal act, the maid 
had fled. ' 

This discovery cleared the case up 
thoroughly. It had ended in a manner 
most satisfactory to Harley and Mrs. 
Torrey, for Sharpe’s disclosure had 
come in lime to shield them. 

It was the detective's opinion that the 
wife’s conduct had not been so blama- 
ble as it had at first appeared, so far 
as Harley was concerned. He was not 
sorry that she would inherit the fortune 
of the man who had clouded her young 
life by his intemperance; and he viewed 
with equanimity the practical certainty 
that Harley would eventually share the 
money. 


SHOT BY PLAYFUL DOG 

\^]LBUR KENTFIELD may die as the result of a strange hunting accident 
near Oskaloosa, Iowa. He was shot by his dog. 

Kentfield was leaning with crossed hands on the muzzle of his shotgun, 
which w^as cocked. His dog jumped at him for a caress, and his paw struck the 
trigger, discharging tlie gun. The charge tore off Kentfield's right hand and 
badly mutilated the left. Part of the charge entered his neck. 


REMOVE LEGACY FROM CORPSE 

OEFORE the estate of Albert Halicn, eighty-five years old, of Portland. Oregmi, 
^ could be settled, a post-mortem operation was necessary to remove from his 
stomach a ten-dollar gold piece which Halicn had included in his will, bequeath¬ 
ing two hundred and fifty dollars Investigation showed the sum bequeathed 
was ten dollars short of the sum on hand. The coin liad been swallowed by Halien 
several days before he died, apparently through excitement in making his will. 








C ERTAINLY, I mean it!” Chad¬ 
wick Wade smiled with his cus¬ 
tomary good nature round the 
table at his three friends. 
'‘What you declare to be next door 
to impossible—is really the easiest 
thing in the world!” 

*'Oh, come nowprotested Percy 
van Druyp. 

“You’re talking through your hat, 
old fellow—^absolutely!" earnestly in¬ 
terjected Algernon de Wetter, third. 

“Of courth, he is!” chimed in Ber¬ 
tie Cole. “He knoths it, too. Chaddie’s 
only stringing uth; ’fess up now, deah 
old boy, ithn’t that tho?” 

Chadwick Wade, who was the eld¬ 
est, by a half dozen years, of the 
quartet seated round the table, con¬ 
tinued to smile. To all out\vard ap¬ 
pearances, he was the same “silly-ass” 
sort of a young man as his fellows. He, 
too, wore a wrist watch. He carried 
his handkerchief up his sleeve, and his 
glossy, black hair w2fs plastered down 
on his head without a part, as was 
theirs. And yet there was a difference 
in his aspect. Some hint of hidden 
strength of character, indefinable 
though it w^as. set him apart from the 
others. 

Tt had been a bit irregular, the man¬ 
ner in which Chadwick Wade had 
turned up in the exclusive Crop and 
Stirrup Club. Exclusive, did we say? 
Oh, my word, the Crop and Stirnip 
was more than that! Who belonged 
to it. but such present-day Midases as 
J. D. Murchison, “the czar of Wall 
Street;” Campbell, the steel king; 


Stoneyman, the noted collector of fac¬ 
simile engravings of the Presidents of 
the United States on five, ten, and 
twent>*-dollar bills, and their ilk? Percy 
van Druyp, Algernon de Wetter, third, 
and Bertie Cole, were youthful inter¬ 
lopers, put up with merely out of re¬ 
gard for their sires, who had willed 
them, in accordance witli the by-law’s 
of the club, a life membership in tliat 
oldest and most ultra-exclusive of the 
city’s social institutions. 

Chadwick Wade had entered the 
Crop and Stirrup's sacrosanct precincts 
with a two weeks'* guest card, si^ed 
by James D. Donaldson, the railroad 
president, on the day after Mr. Don¬ 
aldson had left for a protracted trip 
through the West. 

It was conceded, at the outset, to be 
a shame that Mr, Donaldson was not 
there to take care of his guest. After¬ 
ward, when the members of the Crop 
and Stirrup Club, both young and old, 
had become better acquainted with 
Chadwick Wade, it amounted to little 
less than a club scandal that a young 
man of his attainments should have 
been left by the man w-ho had put him 
up there to get along the best way he 
could. In addition to the fact that he 
told a storj- w^ell, and played an ex¬ 
cellent game of billiards and bridge, 
the unvarying good humor already re¬ 
ferred to which he displayed toward all 
with wdiom he came in contact, had 
soon made young Wade the most pop¬ 
ular frequenter of the club. 

Nobody had objected, w^hen the fort- 
night specified on his guest card was 
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up, to his continuing to receive the hos¬ 
pitality* of the Crop and Stirrip—^least 
of all. J. D* Murchison, the club's gov¬ 
ernor, himself. 

Chadwick Wade, by correcting a 
fault of ‘'englishing*'' his ball on tlie 
wrong side, which the great man pos¬ 
sessed, to the detriment of his billiard 
game by at least twenty points in a 
hundred, had made the grizrled head 
of the hankii^ trust his stanch friend. 
He bad ingratiated himself with oth¬ 
ers among the older members of the 
club, in various wny’S. But it was witli 
the '‘younger set/' as represented by 
Percy van Druy^p, et al., that the cheery 
Wade had stored his most emphatic 
hit. 

He was a ‘‘live wire/' as Algernon 
de Wetter, third, horsily^ put it, who 
had seemingly been sent to them from 
heaven in answer to their prayer for 
something or some one to shatter the 
boredom w'hich the aristocratic, znd, 
hence, dully quiet, Crop and Stirrup 
Club held for them. 

Wade had certainly waked up the 
three idle-rich y^oung men by the state¬ 
ment he had made to them in the smok¬ 
ing room this evening, that, in his 
opinion, the majority of the modem 
buccaneers of Wall Street were easy 
’ nisics. 

“It's a fact,” he had said. “If I 
a crook, and needed to shake 
down some one for the price of a trip 
to Palm Beach, or anything of the 
sort, 1 wouldn’t lose a minute deciding 
who it would be. Pd hunt up one of 
these captains of finance, one reads of 
in the daily papers, and victiniirc him 
to \lic tune of whatever I needed, as 
easily as turning over my hand. They*Ve 
mostly all crooks, on a large scale, 
themselves; and, from time imme¬ 
morial, the easiest kind of prey for 
one crook has always been another.” 

Asked, incrcilulously, if he meant 
what he said. Chadwick Wade had 
smilingly replied in the affirmative, as 
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the reader know's. AVltereat, the storm 
of protest against the truth of the 
theory he ad\-anced liad arisen from 
the three other young gentlemen seated 
with him at the table. 

“No, I'm not ‘stringin’ you, as you 
put it,” Wade turned to answer Bertie 
Cole's question. '^.\nd I mean exactly 
what I say. Men who make their liv- 
ing by outwitting other people, as our 
Murchisons and our Campbells and 
Stoneymans do. arc the easiest kind of 
picking for other confidence men's skin 
games. Tlie records all go to prove it. 
How many gamblers did you ever hear 
of dying rich? All the recognized 
games of chance arc in their favor. 
Yet, nearly all of them wind up broke, 
\\1iere does the money they make go 
to, then ? I'll tell you. The faro dealer 
gives it to the owner of the roulette 
wheel. He passes it over to the book¬ 
maker at the race track. And lie in- 
turn loses it at stud poker. It’s the 
same way with professional crooks. 
They' all die pyoor. The money they 
make by one swindle, or series of swin¬ 
dles, they allow themselves to be duped 
out of—in some fake mining scheme, 
or by going up against tlie expert thim- 
bleriggers on the stock market/* 

*^But how about the Murchisons and 
the Campbells and the Stone^Tnans, 
that you're likening to these rotters?” 
Percy"Van Druyp pointedly interjected. 
“They don’t die poor.” 

Chadwick Wade's smile broadened. 

'‘That's because most of their lesser 
fellow confidence men are afraid to go 
after them/* said he; “because^i^ the 
false reputation they've built up for 
shrewdness in money matters. Rut that 
doesn't prove,” he went on, in the same 
smiling hut positive tone, “that they 
wouldn’t make the biggest babies on 
earth, if a clever crook who understood 
his business once started to whipsaw 
one of them.” 

“By Jove, you'd have a hard time 
proving tlial anything of the sort could 
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be worked,*’ mwrmured Algernon de 
Wetter, third, eagerly, “with that one!” 

They all looked, Chadwick Wade in¬ 
cluded, across the smoking room, at 
the stern figure in its doorway upon 
which young De Wetter’s eyes were 
fixed. It was J. D. Murchison, him¬ 
self. Stepping, with the firm tread of 
the conqueror which he was, into the 
room, the man whose word was law 
to all who dw'elt from nine to four 
each day in Wall Street and its immedi¬ 
ate environs, selected one of the deep 
leather armchairs in which to deposit 
his commanding bulk, next a cigar 
from the case in his pocket, and then 
spread open his evening newspaper to 
give his attention to the stock columns. 

"T’d like to thee the man who could 
thwindle him!” breathed Bertie Cole, in 
awed agreement with the other’s state¬ 
ment concerning the master financier’s 
invulnerability to the attack of any get- 
ricli-quick schemer whatsoever. 'Tt’th 
just one of thothe things that can’t be 
done!” 

“A crook might as well try to break 
into the subtreasury with a toothpick,” 
grimly commented Percy van Druyp, 
”as to get into Murchison’s pocketbook 
with any sort of a skin game under the 
sun!” 

“Let me see,” said Chadwu’ck Wade 
musingly. "TVe heard, somewhere, 
that J. D. Murchison first broke into 
the king row among the millionaires by 
cheating the widow of his partner out 
of her interest in the up-State bank 
he held fifty per cent of the stock in. 
Is that true ? And that, practically, 
every million he's added to his pile 
.^nce, he got by some sort of sharp 
practice at the expense of his fellow 
men. Are those tales they tell of him 
also true? All right, then. That proves 
him to be a crook; and, according to 
my theory, credulous where the ‘con’ 
game of another is concerned. As I 
can demonstrate.” 


”As you can do zvhat?*' blurted out 
Algernon de Wetter, third. 

“Now, look here, old man. You’ve 
gone crumbly on the tea bun.” 

^‘You’re talking abtholute rot, you 
know-” 

'‘Listen!” Wade, no longer smiling, 
held up one hand for silence. “Just 
for the fun of the thing. I’ll tell you 
fellows what I’ll do. I’ll make a test, 
to show you that what I say is true. I’ll 
wager that I, myself, can shake down 
Murchison for any amount in reason. 
Say, twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“You couldn’t do that in a million 
years!” stated Percy van Druyp posi¬ 
tively. 

‘T can do it,” contradicted Chadwick 
Wade, with equal positiveness, “inside 
of twenty-four hours. I’ll not only 
take that amount of money away from 
him in that short space of time; but, to 
show you how easy I tliink it is. I’ll 
further agree to do it by the oldest 
game you can think of. What do you 
say that is?” 

“The gold-brick thwindle!” ex¬ 
claimed Bertie Cole, his eyes shining 
with excitement over the prospect of a 
battle of wits between his new friend 
across the table from him, and the ac¬ 
knowledged leader of the crafty wolf 
pack in Wall Street, which the former 
had suggested. “Thee if you can thell 
Murchison a gold brick, will you, 
Chaddle ?” 

**There’s an older game than that.” 
Chadwick Wade, who was smiling 
again, shook his head. "'It’s positively 
primitive in its directness—^and I’ll 
try that, if you like. I mean a hold-up. 
ril go to J. D. Murchison’s office to¬ 
morrow afternoon, and hold him up 
for twenty-five thousand dollars. And 
I’ll get away with it, too.” 

”You mean,” suggested Percy van 
Druyp, with his brows drawn together 
in a frown over the unpleasant recol¬ 
lection he bore of the same thing’s hav¬ 
ing happened to him in the past, “that 
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you*Il hold him up with a plea to con¬ 
tribute that much to some cliarity 
youVe interested in?’’ 

'*No,” the other, still smiling^, con¬ 
tinued to shake his head. “I mean that 
ril walk in and literally hold him up. 
At the point of a gun, with which I’ll 
threaten to blow his h^d oflF if he 
doesn’t come across with the sum I 
demand. That kind of a hold-up, my 
children 

In silence, the three young men, 
whose inherited wealth totaled between 
twenty and thirty- millions, sat staring 
at him for a full minute. 

*'Vou have gone crazy!” declared 
Perc>^ van Dru\-p, with simple convic¬ 
tion, at length. 

‘T mean it!” insisted Wade, leaning 
forward and smiling round at them. 
*"lt you chaps wdll agree to help roe, 
ril show you that I intend to tiy the 
thing out by going over and arranging 
with Murchison for an interv'iew to¬ 
morrow at his oflSce—now.” 

Before they could rouse from the 
stunned amazement into which the dar¬ 
ing of lus contemplated project had 
thrown them, and so spring up to stop 
him, the trio of 3'oung clubmen saw 
Chadwick Wade rise from the table to 
cross the smoking room and address 
the great financier, who had just dis¬ 
carded his newspaper at the conclu¬ 
sion of the perusal of its financial page. 

”Mr. Murchison,” Wade was sa> 4 ng 
to the head of the banking trust, "‘I’d 
like to consult you about a small busi¬ 
ness matter. Could I drop into your 
office—^say, to-morrow? Some time be¬ 
fore three o’clock would suit me best,” 

Murchison, whose face had lighted 
up with pleasure «il sight of the young 
man whose advice in r<^ard to his bil¬ 
liard stroke had enabled him within the 
.past week to defeat no less than three 
of his friends, who had formerly 1>een 
trouncing him with aggravating reg¬ 
ularity, frowTied as he heard his re- 
t|ucst for an interview at his office. 
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*T*m a blunt man, Mr, Wade,” the 
capitalist snapped, "and so I’ll tell you 
plainly that, if you’re counting on the 
personal acquaintance you’ve scraped 
with me in this club to get 3"OU an in¬ 
side tip on the stock market, or a fancy- 
salaried position in some one of the 
banks I control, you’re going to be dis¬ 
appointed, for I can do nothing for 
you.” 

“It hasn’t anything to do with either 
of those things,” Wade announced, his 
manner quite unruflBed by the other’s 
self-confessed bluntness of speech. 
“You can take my word for tliat But 
I prefer not to tell you beforehand 
what I want to come to see you about. 
You’ll be pleasantly surprised when 
you find out—J can promise you that, 
also. How would two o’clock to-mor¬ 
row afternoon do? I won't detain you 
more than five minutes, at the most.” 

Murchison -silently regarded him 
from under his shagg3% iron-gray 
brows, that were sdll skeptically low¬ 
ered. 

“All right,” he growled at length, 
taking a morocco-bound engagement 
book from his vest pocket, and jotting 
down a line in it with his fountain pen. 
“I’ll see you then.” 

Chadwick Wade returned to his 
former companions at the table, beck¬ 
oning to one of the club’s faultless 
ser\*ants as he reseated himself. 

‘T’m to sec him in his office at two 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon." he in¬ 
formed the three round-ejxd and open- 
mouthed young men. “We’ll drink to 
the taking of the first step toward your 
education in the truth of my theoi;}*- 
By two-ten to-morrow afternoon you'I! 
have finally graduated—all of you will 
be ready to admit that I knew what I 
was talking about!” 

“But. dash it all, look here!” ex¬ 
postulated Percy van Dnty^p. “You 
mean to attempt to carry out any- 
tiling so wild, so liarcbrain^, so—so 
utierlv preposterous, if }*ou know what 
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I mean! And if you do intend to go 
ahead with it, why, you can count me 
out, that’s all! I’m not lunatic enough 
to be a party to an attempted hold-up, 
carried out in broad daylight, and 
against one of the richest men in the 
country-” 

“Right-o!” broke in Algernon de 
Wetter, third. '* 1 , too, refuse to have 
anything to do with it. That is—if 
you really mean to do what you’ve 
threatened, Wade. But you don’t, of 
course. You’ve too much horse sense 
to attemot anything of the sort-” 

“Tm going to prove my theory to 
you,” Chadwick Wade slowly and em¬ 
phatically interrupted, still smiling his 
quiet, confident smile, “by holding up 
J. D. Murchison in his own office to¬ 
morrow afternoon for twenty-five 
thousand dollars—^and I expect to get 
away with it, too, as I remarked before. 
That is, with your help.” 

It was Bertie Cole who spoke up, 
his eyes glowing with the fervor of a 
true sportsman. 

“ 77 / help you, Chaddie, old topper!” 
he announced. ‘T want to prove to 
you that you’re wrong—juth as you 
thay you w^ant to prove the contrary 
to uth. You’ve offered to make the 
testh with Murchison, by holding him 
up. I won’t let you back out now, be¬ 
fore you’ve proved to yourself that it 
can’t be done. And tho I’m willing 
to help you in any way you thay!” 

“Bertie, have you gone crazy, too?” 

“Do you want to disgrace yourself 
by getting arrested on a charge of at¬ 
tempted highway robbery, you idiot?” 

So, in shocked chorus, Percy van 
Druyp and Algernon de Wetter, third, 
cried out restrainingly to their friend, 
the rabbitlike formation of whose two 
large and prominently displayed front 
teeth w^as responsible for the impedi¬ 
ment in his speech. 

”He’ll run no danger,” Chadwick 
W'adc reassured them gently. “Any 


more than either of you will in help¬ 
ing me. I promise you- 

“But we’re not going to help you!” 
broke in Yan Druyp decisively. 

“We certainly are not!** no less 
firmly echoed the third of the line of 
De Welters to bear the name of Al- 
gemon. 

”Litlien, you chaps!” urged Bertie 
Cole. “You know he can’t get away 
with thith, as he thays. Why don’t 
you thee it the way I do, then? That 
it’th up to uth to show him how bally 
wrong hith thilly old theory ith, by 
agreeing to help him. Ath long ath we 

don’t run any danger ourthelves-’’ 

“You don't!” Wade picked up the 
thread of his argument. “I can as¬ 
sure you of that, to your own satis¬ 
faction. by telling you exactly how far 
away you’ll be from the actual scene 
of the crime when it’s carried out. You 
all know where Murchison’s office is. 
On the eighteenth floor of the Murchi¬ 
son Building, at the corner of Wall and 
Broad Streets. Well, all you three 
have got to do is to stand on the side¬ 
walk below. If I don’t get away with 
my end of it in Murchison’s office, you 
fellows should worry! I’ll be the only 
one taken by the police. Nobody can 
possibly connect you with the affair, 
eighteen stories away from it at the 

time the game was sprung-” 

“But how do we help you, then?” 
put in Percy van Druyp, with pardon¬ 
able curiosity. 

“By simply doing one thing, pre¬ 
cisely at the moment I tell you to,” 
Chadwick Wade promptly answered, 
“If what I’ve told you about how far 
removed you’ll be from the scene of 
the crime is the truth, and if what I 
ask you to do isn’t in any respect crim¬ 
inal—will you agree to do it?” 

Percy van Druyp looked inquiringly 
at Algernon de Wetter, third. 

“Shalt wc do as Bertie, here, sug¬ 
gests,” he aske<l, “and help him, in or¬ 
der to show him that he hasn't a chance 
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in the wide, wide world of carrj^ing 
this thing out?*’ 

“It’s his funeral,** Algernon agreed, 
with a shrug, after a moment’s thouglit. 
**If he wants to gel himself arrested, 
and sent away to the observation ward 
of some hospital, as the very mildest 
thing tliat will happen to him as a re¬ 
sult of trying on anything so wild as 
this, we should fret, as he suggests! As 
long as wc don’t nm any risk our¬ 
selves of being connected in any way 
with the crazy stunt, tliat is.” He 
turned to Cliadwick Wade. ‘'Tell us 
\vhat it is you want us to do.” 

W hereupon he told them. 

Slowly the expression of oonunisera- 
tion over the sudden fit of lunacy that 
had attacked him wdth which Percy 
van Druyp and .Algernon de Wetter, 
tliird, if not Bertie Cole, had been re¬ 
garding him. was replaced on their 
faces by a look of grudging admira¬ 
tion. 

It was ridiculously simple, the thing 
he had asked them to do. And yet, its 
very simplicity, at first glance, made it 
appear that he might be able to carry 
om his project^ after all. For that 
reason, two of the young men at least 
who sat witli him at that table in tlie 
club’s smoking room were on the ix)iut 
of disowTiing their promise to help him. 
They weren’t actually going to join in a 
plan to rob one of tlieir own set of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

But, then, there came reassuringly to 
their minds tlie thought of the in¬ 
numerable stumblingblocks that would 
still lK‘set the path of the clever de¬ 
viser of this scheme, even if it suc¬ 
ceed^, to the accomplishment of tlie 
purpose he liad boastfully set him.^clf. 

W’hy, no one could really hold up a 
man like Murchison, in the middle of 
tlie day in his office in the Heart of the 
financial section, and walk oflf un¬ 
touched with the money he had threat¬ 
ened out of him at the revolver’s point. 
It was absurd! 
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And so, gayly assuring him tliat they 
would follow the instructions he had 
given them to the letter on the morrow, 
but that he was going to fail, neverthe¬ 
less, Percy van Druj’p, Algernon de 
Wetter, third, and Bertie Cole, the 
tliree youngest members of the ex¬ 
clusive Crop and Stirrup Club, took 
their l^ve of Cliadwick Wade. 

Murchison, I want twenty-five 
thousand dollars 1” 

Wade, the customary smile of good 
nature gone from his lips, which were 
pressed together in a firm line, sat be¬ 
side J. D. Murch’ison’s desk, in the lat¬ 
ter’s private office, at three minutes 
past two on the next afternoon. 

In one hand, he held the back of the 
banker’s chair, as he leaned earnestly 
toward him, whHe in the other was an 
automatic revolver of the latest make, 
the short, dull-black muzzle of which 
was pressed between the third and 
fourtli buttons of Murchison’s vest. 

'"At this moment, you are as far from 
being able to summon human help to 
get you out of tlie comer I’ve backed 
you into, as you would be if you were 
alone with me on a desert island,” the 
young man went on. in the same level, 
brisk undertone. “Your private secre¬ 
tary, and the clerks in the office outside 
this door, might as well be a hundred 
miles asvay, instead of less than ihirU^ 
feet, so far as any assistance they can 
be to you is concerned. If you lift 
your voice to summon tliem, I will kill 
you instantly. If you make a move to¬ 
ward one of the push buttons there un¬ 
der the edge of your desk, or that tele- 
^phone. I’ll shoot you before you can 
reach it—and, at tltis distance, I shall 
shoot straight. I mean exact!v what 
I say.” 

The capitalist’s face, which had been 
crossed by the impatient expression of 
one who believes he is listening to a 
lunatvt at his caller’s first words, was 
now ashen—witli sheer panic fear—as 
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he continued to look into the cold gray 
eyes of Chadwick Wade, which held his 
own as in a vise. 

“I am a desperate man. Mr. Murchi¬ 
son/" the young man went on. “The 
statement which I have just made of my 
intention of killing you if you attempt 
to call for help, is no idle threat, I 
mean to shoot you dead, if you do not 
yield to my demand. Look at the mat¬ 
ter from my standpoint—which, I am 
sure, would be yours, if our positions 
were reversed—and you will see that 
that must be so: If I fail to carry out 
this daylight robbery of you which I 
have attempted, you are powerful 
enough to have me sentenced to the 
Statens penitentiary for twenty years. 
And probably sent back for twenty more 
on one trumped-up charge or another, 
out of sheer spite against me, after that. 
I have no desire to spend the rest of 
my life rotting in a prison cell. Td 
prefer to go to the electric chair and 
have it over with quickly, by killing 
you—if my plan falls through. But I 
know youVe going to be sensible, and 
not let it. Hand over the twenty-five 
thousand.” 

The financier moistened his dry lips. 

“But—but why do you make this de¬ 
mand of me?” he stammered out. "T 
have done nothing to deserve that you 
should come here to hold me up for 
such a sum in this w^ay, have I?” 

Chadwick Wade smiled once more— 
a mocking smile, about which Murchi¬ 
son, searching his face with his wide, 
fear-filled eyes, could detect nothing of 
the young man’s former good humor. 

“You have, sir!” he replied, with 
grim alacrity. “This, let us say, comes 
under the head of just retribution. The 
biter bitten! How many of your fel¬ 
low men have you held up, at the point 
of the weapon which your wealth and 
power has placed in your hands; in 
many cases, demanding all that they 
had, instead of this trivial fraction of 
your fortune, which I am asking of 


you? Don’t go over the list—I haven’t 
time to listen to the lengthy confession 
that would make. Come, Murchison! 
Don’t play the injured-innocence role 
with me. You’re getting no more than 
what’s coming to you—exactly what 
youve given to others—^as everybody 
will say. If they don’t, they ought to. 
You’re a crook, caught by another’s 
game. Don’t do what the meanest 
trickster is above when he’s been taken 
in by a fellow artist, which is to squeal 
—but pay up!” 

Wade pressed the pistol more firmly 
against the banker’s vest. 

“Give me twenty-five thousand dol¬ 
lars before I count five,” he presented 
his ultimatum, “or you’re a dead man.” 

“I—I haven’t got it!” gasped Mur¬ 
chison. “That amount upon me in 
cash, I mean. You—you know that 
must be the truth. No man carries 
such a sum-” 

“You’ve got a check book, though, 
hoveu’t you ?” sharply put in Chadwick 
Wade. 

The financier stifled a gasp. He re¬ 
garded the other with incredulity strug¬ 
gling against dawning hope in his eyes. 

“Will you take a check?” he asked 
quickly. 

“Make it out to Chadwick Wade.” 
the latter nodded, as Murchison, 
eagerly pulling out the drawer of the 
desk before him, produced his check 
book and hurriedly opened it. “You’re 
drawing it against your personal ac¬ 
count in the bank downstairs, aren’t 
you? That*s right. Don’t forget that 
the amount is twenty-five thousand.” 

Taking the check which the banker 
handed him across the room to the 
window, as though tO assure himself 
in the stronger light there that it had 
been filled out and signed pro})erly, 
Wade, with a nod of satisfaction, 
folded the pink slip of paper and placed 
it in his pocket—keeping the capitalist 
covered with the gun in his other hand 
meanwhile. 
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Dra\nng oitt his handkerchief. Cliad- 
wtck W'adc airily flirted it open and 
touclied it to his brow. 

Then, coming back from the win¬ 
dow. he stood looking down at the 
financier beside his desk, with the pis¬ 
tol in his half-lowered hand trained 
unwaveringly upon the ntiddle button 
of his vest. 

“Xow. I am about to leave you.” the 
>'omig man Kghdy informed him, 
“Swing round in your chair to face 
the door. That’s it. Now, as I back 
out, I can keep the most vulnerable 
part of your bod}* directly under the 
muzzle of this gun, you sec. Ill fire 
at the first move you make toward 
those push buttons before I’ve passed 
through the door. After that, you may 
ring for >*our secretary whenever you 
please, ^fore he can cross the outer 
office to come in here, TU have crossed 
it to the elevators in the hall—and be 
mingling with the crowd in the street 
below before you can start any one 
oiler me. Remember what I’ve told 
>-ou about playing your ball low and on 
the inside when you want to moke a 
one-cushiou draw shot. Mr. Murchison. 
1 f you must enter this in your personal- 
account book somehow, just set (he 
twenty-five thousand dollars down to 
instruction in billiards. And now, 
good-by, sir!” 

The door toward which he liad been 
slowly backing across the room, while 
be talked, swiftly opened and clos^. 
Chadwick Wade was gone. 

Spinning round in his chair, with a 
crafty chuckle, J. D. Murchison pushed 
one of the buttons under tho edge of 
his desk to which the young mau had 
referred, and reached for the telephone 
at the same time. 

•As he closed the door of the finan¬ 
cier’s outer office behind him, to find 
that he stood alone for the moment in 
the elevator hall of the skyscraper’s 
eighteenth floor. Cliadwick Wade be¬ 
came galx'anized into life. 


He. peeled off his overcoat, turning 
it inside out, and getting into it again, 
it§ fur lining making it look like an 
automobile coat of that sort. As he 
toward the stairway, he removed 
his^ derby. He dropped it down the 
stair well. A motorist’s cap, with gog¬ 
gles attached, which he pulled out of 
his pocket and dapped on his head, fin¬ 
ished the complete alteration in his out? 
ward appearance, which he had made 
in the few seconds that had elapsed 
rince he had stepped out of the capital¬ 
ist’s suite of offices, 

**Do'vn, seventeen!” he called, reach- 
ing the floor below just in time to see 
the red light above one of the elevator 
doors which indicated the approach of 
a descending car. 

Qne minute and thirty seconds after¬ 
ward, as though he had just stepped out 
of his motor car at the curb, Chadwick 
Wade was approaching the payum 
teller's window in the bank on the 
gromid floor of the building, where J. 
D. Murchison kept his personal ac¬ 
count—and where, for the purpose of 
being identified by its teller, the young 
man himself had opened a modest ac¬ 
count of two hundred dollars three 
weeks earlier. 

And forty-five seconds later, with 
ttventy-five thousand dollars in crisp, 
new bills of large denomination salted 
down in his pocket, he was walking 
away from the window—toward the 
open street door. 

Meanwhile, in his private office, 
eighteen floors above, an elderly man. 
with a face turned apoplectic in hue tn* 
the rage that consum^ him. was al¬ 
ternately rattling the receiver of the 
telephone before him up and down, and 
bellowing into the mouthpiece. 

“Give me that number. 1 say 1 Quick! 
Quickf This is J. D, Murchison talk¬ 
ing. ril have wii discharged, girl, if 
you don’t give me tltat number at oncei 
Every second’s delay brings me nearer 
to losing twenty-five thousand dollars! 
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90400 Broad! Get me that number, 
quick 

At ten o'clock that evening, a servant 
in the Crop and Stirrup Club informed 
Percy van Drii^^p that some one in Bal¬ 
timore wished to talk with him over 
the long-distance phone. Excusing 
himself to his two companions, Alger¬ 
non de Wetter, third, and Bertie Cole, 
in the smoking room, Van Druyp de¬ 
parted in the servant's wake. 

“Good evening, Percy, old dear!'' a 
faint voice caine to his ear over the 
wire. “Do you know who this is speak¬ 
ing? None other than your old chum, 
Chadwick Wade!" 

“Oh, hello!" exclaimed the heir to 
the Van Druyp millions, in a tone in 
which relief and anxiety were mingled 
in equal parts. “WeVe been worrying 
all the afternoon, and most of this 
evening, over you. The thought never 
occurred to any of us before—but what 
are you going to do with Murchison's 
twenty-five thousand, now that you 
have succeeded in getting it?" 

“Pm going to Palm Beach with it," 
came back Chadwick Wade's response. 
“Pm on my way there now. Ill tell 
you something else that you and Algy 
and Bertie, your cute little playmates, 
never thought of, either. That ‘Chad¬ 
wick Wade' might only have been one 
of the aliases of a clever crook. That 
happens to be the case, Percy. You ask 
Tames J. Donaldson when he comes 
back from his trip out West, and hell 
tell you that the two weeks' guest card 
I presented at your club is a forgeiy*. 
Hello—you're still there, aren’t j'ou? 


That’s all right, then. I didn't know 
but what the shock might have knocked 
the pins from under you. Yes, Percy, 
you and Algy and Bertie have been run¬ 
ning about with a bold, bad thief, all 
this fortnight past. You've been his 
accomplices in a crime, too—but don't 
let your consciences bother you about 
that. Murchison deserved to be shaken 
down. And, thanks to the three of you, 
I’ve been able to do it quite satisfac¬ 
torily—for enough to pay all my ex¬ 
penses for some time. 

“You don't need to send detectives 
out to hunt for me," the speaker added, 
in conclusion. “They'd never recog¬ 
nize me from any description you could 
give them. For I don’t really look a 
bit like the young man you've known as 
‘Chadwick Wade' for the past two 
weeks. How's that? Yes, I was in 
one of my many disguises. Now, Pm 
going to say ‘nighty-night’ to you, 
Percy—first thanking you and Algy and 
Bertie again for calling up the bank 
and keeping all three of the lines there 
busy, so that Murchison couldn’t phone 
them to stop payment on the check, as 
soon as you saw me, through your 
opera glasses from the sidewalk below, 
wave my handkerchief in front of the 
window of his office. I hope, how¬ 
ever, tliat the experience you've gained 
will have repaid you for your trouble. 
Tliat I was right—one crook, no mat¬ 
ter how big he may be, can always be 
made a ‘fall guy' when another goes 
after him. Ta-ta!" 

“Central” informed Percy van 
Druyp, in response to his frantic in¬ 
quiry, that the party had rung off. 


THIEFS COMMENT ON BUSINESS 

j-JOLDUP business in Minneapolis, Minnesota, is rotten, t\vo gentlemen of the 
stick-up fraternity recently told C. E. Carlton as they pocketed his watch 
and his one cent. 

"Our last three jobs haven’t netted more than ten bucks," one of them 
c.\plaint‘d to Carlton. 

"And a lot of bum watches,’’ put in the other. 
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T he last note of the baritone’s im¬ 
passioned song had died away. 
Almost before Mrs. Reynolds 
had finished the closing bars of 
the accompaniment, she turned from 
the piano to the singer. 

“You are in fine voice to-night, 
Charles,” she said, “but something has 
given me a headache this evening, and 
it has been steadily getting worse. 
You will excuse me, I know,” she con¬ 
tinued, as she arose. “A night's rest 
will make me all right.” 

“I'm so sorry. Certainly I'll excuse 
you. Why didn't you tell me sooner?” 
said Charles Harding, as they walked 
to the door. “I'll just have a smoke- 
chat with John before* I go, and perhaps 
he will forgive me for my vocal dis¬ 
turbance. Too bad he doesn’t enjoy 
music,” he added, as they went up the 
stairs. 

“Yes, isn’t it,” she replied. “He’s 
like a blind man walking over dia¬ 
monds. The beauty of music does not 
exist for him.” 

She paused before the door of her 
husband's den. 

“Good night,” she said, as she moved 
away. 

“Good night. I hope that you will 
feel better in . the morning,” said 
Charles, turning to enter John's room. 

Mrs. Reynolds was keenly conscious 
of her headache as she closed the bed¬ 
room door behind her. but she was 
suffering even more from the memory 


of that which had caused it. She and 
Charles were to appear on the program 
of a musicale on the following Friday 
evening, and had been having frequent 
rehearsals. This, it seemed at dinner 
that evening, was the cause of her 
husband’s recent fits of sulkiness and 
of ill humor. Not that he had been 
a cheerful companion at any time dur¬ 
ing the past year, but, of late, he was 
even w'orse, and this evening—why, it 
was absurd! Her husband was ap¬ 
parently almost ready to forbid Charles 
the house. The man was jealous— 
her husband actually jealous! She 
could laugh even now but for the 
memory of his stormy words and self- 
incited anger. What if she and 
Charles had been engaged at one time? 
The quarrel—over nothing, it is true— 
and her subsequent marriage to John, 
had ended all that; and John should 
realize it, and be more sensible. If 
John could only enjoy music, and 
would be a little more companion¬ 
able— 

How long she had been asleep, she 
did not know, but she awoke in terror. 
Could it have been the noise of a burst¬ 
ing automobile tire which had so 
alarmed her that she found herself sit¬ 
ting up in bed before she was fully 
awake 

With a fast-beating heart, and with 
trembling hands, she slipped out of 
bed and opened the door. 

“John!” she called. Then, again. 
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more loudly, ‘‘John, oh, John!” and 
ended Avith a sob. 

‘•\\Tiat if—my God, what if he did!” 
she moaned, and ran to the open door¬ 
way of her husband’s den, 

A piteous, heart-invading scream 
came from her lips. Not Charles, but 
John, lay sprawled upon the floor, now 
stained with blood. 

Staggering, and clutching the ban¬ 
isters, she half ran, half fell, down 
the stairw^ay and out tlirough the door 
to the sidewalk. 

'•Help, oh, Jielp!” she screamed. 

Won’t some one help?’’ she moaned. 

’•What’s the matter?” came from the 
comer across the street, as the speaker 
started toward her. 

“My husband—oh, help me!” she 
continued to moan. 

The man who had responded to her 
call had almost to cany^ her, half 
fainting as she was, as he accompanied 
her back into the house. There man¬ 
aged to get her up the stairs and to 
the bed which she had left in so great 
alarm. 

“Where’s the telephone?” The 
words were quick, almost curt. Pass¬ 
ing the open door of Mr. Reynolds* 
room, he had seen what lay upon the 
floor. 

“Hall—downstairs,” came from the 
lips w hose trembling could not be con¬ 
trolled. “Get a doctor, get a doctor.” 

FeeKng that she was in greater need 
of medical aid than was her husband, 
he ran down the stairs, hurriedly called 
the nearest physician, and obtained his 
promise to come at once. He then 
called another number. 

“Police station? This is Wynn. 
Send some one here at once—No. 734 
Walnut Street, Man killed, I think. 
Looks like murder. IHl wait here,” 

Running up the stairs again, he 
found Mrs. Reynolds in the hall, 
weakly struggling into her kimono, and 
walking with uncertain steps toward 
the doorw'ay of her husband’s room. 


‘T must go to him,” she cried. 

“Wait.” he said kindly. “If there i.s 
anything you can do, I will tell you.” 

But, unheedingly, she followed him 
into the room, and stood, pale and open- 
mouthed, wringing her liands and star¬ 
ing at the form upon the floor cn^er 
which Wynn was now stooping. 

“We must wait for the doctor,” he 
said gently. “He will be here soon.” 

As he finished speaking, Doctor Mor¬ 
ris entered. 

“Do something, doctor, quick!” cried 
the frantic woman to the physician, al¬ 
ready making his examination deftly 
and silently. 

After a brief interval. Doctor ilor- 
ris arose slowly. 

“He is past my help, Mrs. Reynolds,” 
he said. “You must lie down and let 
me do something for you.” 

Tw’o men, one a policeman, who had 
come up the stairs lyhile Doctor Mor¬ 
ris was helping Mrs. Re>Tiolds to her 
room, entered the room of tragedy, ex¬ 
changed words of recognition with 
Wynn, and listened to the latter’s ac¬ 
count of what had followed his chance 
appearance upon the scene. 

“Bullet wound,” murmured the sec¬ 
ond man, who w?is evidently a city de¬ 
tective, and who was inspecting the 
body and its surroundings. “Clothes 
mussed. Windows locked. Don’t find 
any gun. Guess it’s murder, ^ sure 
enough. Were the outside doors 
locked when Mrs, Reynolds ran out? 
Any one else in the house ?” 

“I don’t kmow, Johnson,” said 
Wynn, “You’ll have to ask Mrs. Re\m- 
olds.” 

Johnson turned to Doctor Morris, 
who, after administering a sedative to 
Mrs. Reynolds, had left her in the carcv 
of the maid, and was now reaitering 
tlie room. 

“A\Tiat do you make of it, doctor?” 
asked Johnson. 

“The bullet, <is it seems to be, ha.s 
entered at a point a little higher than 
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the heart, and, judging by the distance 
to which tlie blood has spurted, has sev¬ 
ered an artery—probably the aorta. 
The autopsy will determine the matter. 
One of you had better notify the coro¬ 
ner at once.” 

“You do that, Dan,” requested John¬ 
son, turning to the policeman; then he 
again bent over the body. 

“H’m!” came from him, in thought¬ 
ful surprise, as he picked up a half- 
smoked and broken cigar which had 
been lying under the edge of the dead 
man’s coat. 

“Portina.” he said, reading the name 
of the brand upon the cigar band. “I 
just wonder-” 

Stepping over to a rather large hu¬ 
midor at one side of the room, and 
op)ening it, he examined the contents. 

“Three different brands, but no Por- 
tinas,” he informed Wynn. 'T must 
question Mrs. Reynolds.” 

“She is very ner\^ous,” objected Doc¬ 
tor Morris. “Is it necessar}^ to talk to 
her now?” 

“Just two questions,” said Johnson, 
as he w^ent across the hall to the room 
which he had seen Mrs. Reynolds enter. 

“Mrs. Reynolds, did you find the 
front door locked as you ran out of 
;^thc house this evening?” he asked. 

“Yes—no, I just turned the knob,” 
she replied. 

“Who was with your husband this 
evening, Mrs. Reynolds?” was the next 
question. 

A look of horror swept over her 
face. 

“He didn’t do it—Charles wouldn’t 
hurt any one,” she protested. 

“Charles who?” continued the ques¬ 
tioner. 

‘ Charles Harding. But I know he 
didn’t do it. I know he didn^t,” brokenly 
asserted Mrs. Reynolds. 

“That remains to be seen. I won’t 
trouble you any more now, though,” 
he said, and returned to the room 
where the body lay. 


The doctor had gone, Johnson, hav¬ 
ing completed his inspection, asked the 
policeman to await the coroner, and 
went to headquarters. 

Wynn remained and made an exam¬ 
ination on his own account. He in¬ 
spected all parts of the room, peering 
into places which seemed very unprom- 
ising. From under the couch, he 
picked up a small brass plumb bob at¬ 
tached to a string, regarded it thought¬ 
fully, and put it into his pocket. Qui¬ 
etly, he left the house. 

The next morning, as he was about 
to^ leave his apartments, Wynn re¬ 
ceived a call from his friend, Charles 
Harding, 

“Have you seen the morning pa¬ 
pers?” the latter asked excitedly. 

“No, why?” was the reply. 

“Mr. Reynolds has been murdered, 
and—and I was with him last night!” 
exclaimed Harding. “I’m sure 1 was 
followed on my way over here. What 
shall I do?” 

“What kind of cigar do you smoke, 
Qiarlcy?” 

“Portinas,” said the other, staring. 
“But why do you-” 

“Never mind. You go about your 
business, just as if you were not being 
followed. You may be arrested, but 
don’t let that worry you too much. Pm 
going to get busy right away—if that’s 
any comfort to you.” 

Harding shook him by the hand. 

“Thanks, old follow. I’m glad Pvc 
got you to count on.” 

“Ill have to go now,” said Wynn. 
“The sooner I find out about this—if 1 
can—the better it will be for your peace 
of mind.” 

W’hile Harding was on his way to 
his oftice. ncr\'OU5ly aware that he still 
was l>eing shadowed, Wynn w'as di¬ 
recting his slqis up Walnut Street, ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, and unconscious of 
l^assing acquaintances. At the home of 
Mrs. Re\molds, he rang the bell. 

“Tell Mrs. Reynolds.” he said to the 
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maid, as he presented his card, “that it 
is absolutely necessary for me to see 
her for a few moments." 

As Mrs. Reynolds entered, pale and 
grief-stricken, Wynn arose. 

“I am very sorry to disturb you just 
at this time, Mrs. Reynolds, but, in the 
interest of our common fri^d, Charley 
Harding, it is necessary for me to learn 
everything I can from you which may 
have a bearing upon your husband's 
death." 

“Charles couldn't have done such a 
thing, Mr. Wynn. He is incapable of 
it." 

“I agree with you," said Wynn, "but 
if I am to clear him before others, I 
must learn all the facts possible, even 
those which look damaging. Had you 
been asleep just before you ran out of 
the house last night?" 

“Yes, I had gone to bed with a head¬ 
ache, after rehearsing some music 
with Charles, and he had gone to John's 
room." 

“You heard no quarreling or noise 
of a struggle?" 

“No, except the noise that aw'akened 
me—the shot, I suppose," she added, 
with a shudder. 

“\\'as there any reason why your 
husband and Charley Harding should 
have quarreled?" 

Mrs. Reynolds hesitated, thei> spoke 
quickly : 

“There* was no deason, Mr. Wymn, 
unless you would call John's unreason¬ 
ing jealousy a reason. Charles and I 
had to practice together a good deal 
lately, and John didn’t like it." 

“Who was in the house last evening, 
besides you and Mr. Reynolds and 
Charley?" 

“Only the maid. The other servant, 
the man, doesn't sleep in the house." 

“Had Mr. Reynolds any cnemie.s that 
you know of—liad he had any trouble 
with.any one?" 

“Not that I—why, yes, he had. Ke 
had to discharge our former man¬ 


servant for drunkenness. The man be¬ 
came very angry and abusive when he 
left." 

“What was his name?" 

“Carl Hansen." 

“Do y^ou know his address?" 

“No, Mr. Reynolds secured him 
through an employment agency." 

“Is anything missing—money—^jew¬ 
elry?" 

“I don't think so.” 

“Did you find the front door locked 
when you started out for help last 
night?” 

“Not w'ith the key or with the bolt. 

I turned only the knob to open the door. 
The inside knob works the spring lock; 
so the door must have been locked." 

“And the outside knob?" 

“It takes a key to open the door from 
the outside." * 

“Then, how cotild any one have 
gained entrance last night, Mrs. Reyn¬ 
olds ? Tlie other outside doors and 
the windows downstairs were all 
locked." 

Mrs. Reynolds became even more 
pale, 

“Did Carl Hansen have a key»^ to the 
house?" Wynn asked. 

“He did have," said Mrs. Reynolds, 
breathing more easily, “but returned it. 
Couldn't he have had a duplicate made, 
though ?" 

“Yes. Now, Mrs, Reynolds, I won't 
keep you any longer, but I will ask per^ 
mission to inspect your husband's room 
again—and, perhaps, some other parts 
of the house." 

Mrs. Reynolds having acquiesced, 
Wynn first verified her statements as to 
the locks on the front door, and then 
revisited her husband's room. 

It was nearly' noon before he left the 
house, walking briskly, and with no 
trace of the absorbed manner which he 
had brought with him. 

Late in the afternoon, he learned 
that the autopsy j>erformed upon Mr, 
Reynolds confirmed the opinion of 
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Doctor Morris, and that the bullet had 
been found—one of thirty-two caliber. 
He was also informed that his pres¬ 
ence as a witness would be required at 
the coroner’s investigation the next 
morning. 

At this investigation, the testimony 
brought out the fact that Mr. Reynolds 
had died from the effects of a bullet 
wound; that the condition of his clothes 
indicated a struggle with some one; 
that no weapon had been found; that 
the windows of Mr. Reynolds’ room 
were found to be locked when exam¬ 
ined by the officers; that all windows 
downstairs, and the outside doors, ex¬ 
cept the front door opened by Mrs. 
Reynolds, were found to be locked 
when examined immediately after the 
tragedy; that this front door was also 
locked against any outsider just be¬ 
fore it was opened by Mrs. Reynolds; 
that the stub of a cigar, of the kind 
smoked by Mr. Harding, had been 
found broken and under Mr. Reyn¬ 
olds’ body; that this brand of cigar 
was not to be found in Mr. Reynolds' 
stock of cigars, ahd. in fact, seemed not 
to be on sale at any of the cigar stores 
of the city; that Mr. Harding was the 
last person knowm to have been with 
Mr. Reynolds before the latter’s death; 
and that Mr. Reynolds had objected to 
the frequency of Mr. Harding’s calls 
upon Mrs. Reynolds, and had enter¬ 
tained an unfriendly feeling toward 
Mr. Harding on that account. 

To Harding, who, with pale face, 
had sat listening intently, the presenta¬ 
tion of these facts had been anything 
but reassuring. His only comfort had 
been the expression of assurance upon 
the face of Wynn, who now addressed 
the coroner. 

'T should like to introduce furtlier 
evidence." 

"Proceed/' was the reply. 

"After the officers, who had been 
sent to the Reynolds house, had com¬ 
pleted their examination/' said Wynn, 
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"I made a further inspection of the 
room where the body was found. 

“Under the couch, I found this," he 
continued, holding up the object. *Tt 
is, as you see, a small plumb bob, such 
as is used by masons and carpenters. 
What, in particular, aroused my inter¬ 
est, however, was the fact that the 
stout cord attached to the bob had a 
short piece of thread tied to it at the 
loose end, and the fact that the plumb 
bob was found under the davenport, 
and on a floor which, the maid 
informed me, had been swept on the 
day that Mr. Reynolds met his death. 
The maid further informed me that 
she was positive that the plumb bob 
was not on the floor at the time when 
the floor was swept, and that she had 
never seen it before. 

"Although I was unable to see any 
connection between this plumb bob and 
the death of Mr. Reynolds, I had the 
feeling that there was a connection, 
and returned to the Reynolds house 
the next morning with the hope of 
being able to find it. 

" ‘From what,’ 1 asked myself, ‘had 
the plumb bob been suspended? Why 
had it been fastened, as, apparently, it 
had been, by a thread tied to the cord, 
instead of being fastened directly by 
the cord itself? And, why was U 
thrown or left on the floor of a room 
used by a man as orderly as Mr, Re>m- 
olds was known to be?' 

"These questions, I succeeded in an¬ 
swering. 

"I found a short piece of thread tied 
to the lower end of the vertical tube 
of the clcctric-light chandelier, which is 
in the ceptcr of Mr. Reynolds' room. I 
also found that the plumb bob, if it had 
been attached at this point, would have 
cleared the floor by about a foot. 

"Just over the chandelier, in the at¬ 
tic above this room, there was a short 
section of flooring which apparently 
had been removed—and then replaced 
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—some time after the flooring had been 
laid. This I removed, and, under it, 
I saw the end of a rifle which had been 
thrust down into the tube of the chan¬ 
delier below.” 

Harding sank back into his chair 
and relaxed with a sigh of relief, but 
the coroner and tlie otliers present con¬ 
tinued in their positions of rigid at- 
tentiem. 

‘"The stock of the rifle,” continued 
\V\Tin, **had been cut off in order to 
make concealment under the floor pos¬ 
sible. The trigger was connected to 
an electromagnetic de\dce, also con¬ 
cealed under the floor. In the floor of 
Mr. Reynolds’ room is a push button, 
supposed to be no longer hi use, but 
that it is connected with the electromag¬ 
net above, I proved when, by pressing 
this push button, I w^as able to release 
the previously raised gun hammer. 

"Gentlemen, in that rifle I found 
this,” said Wynn impressively, as he 
held up another small object "Tt is 
the empty shell of a thirty-two-caliber 
cartridge. 

‘^^our imagination can tell you the 
rest. Shortly after Charles Harding 
had left the house, Mr. Reynolds at¬ 
tached the plumb bob to the chandelier 
and lay upon the floor, so that his heart 
would be just under the plumb bob, 
and, therefore, directly in the line of 
fire. He pulled the cord, breaking the 
thread close to the chandelier, of 
course, concealed the bob and cord by 
throwing them under the couch, and, 
with but the lightest change of his 


position on the floor, pressed the push 
button with an outstretched arm. 

“That any living man is responsible 
for his death, I cannot beiies c, nor can 
you, I think, in the face of these facts. 

"It may be more charitable for us to 
believe that Mr. Reynolds, mentally .un¬ 
balanced by worry o\ er his impend’mg 
financial difficulties, known to a few of 
his friends, sought nothing but relief in 
death wliile trying, at the same time, to 
avoid the stigma of the'suicide; but it 
is difficult not to entertain the idea that 
Mr. Reynolds, actuated by jealousy, 
purjjosely removed Charles Harding’s 
cigar stub from the ash tray to the 
floor, purposely disarranged his own 
clothing, and purposely chose that time 
for pressing the push button, when* the 
bullet which was discharged into his 
own body should also serve 3 ls a Par¬ 
thian shot at the man who had been in 
his room but a few minutes before,” 

Wynn’s evidence led to an immediate 
verdict of suicide, and every one 
liastened to shake Harding’s hand. 

Although Harding held no one’s 
hand in as long a grasp as he held 
Wynn’s, his eyes rested often upon the 
black-gowned figure of Mrs. Reynolds, 
whose face expressed relief as well as 
grief. Was not something else fleet- 
ingly expressed there, too? Gladness? 
Joy? 

Harding started toward her as she 
was about to leave the room, tlien 
checked himself abruptly. 

""Better waif,” he thought, and 
turned again to Wynn. 


CHARGE BOY WITH FORGERY 

^LALrDE RAWLINS, eleven years old, is in the county jail at Van Buren, 
Arkansas, under indictment as a forger. Claude was arrested at D>’er 
after he had successfully passed checks on the Crawford County Bank at Van 
Buren. 

\V*hen Claude wsls arrested in a store at Dj’cr, he cried a little, and said a man 
gave him the checks. His father was arrested near Oklahoma City. He entered 
a plea of guilty, and is under sentence of two years in prison. The fatlier says 
the boy wrote the checks. 






Grilled 

By Bums Patterson 


Y OU lie P The words were 
snapped out like the ^tteful 
crack of a revolver by Captain 
McCarthy, whose great bulking 
form towered o\er the cowering ftgtint 
of W'cHington van SandL 

‘"You murdered your father!'* 
shouted McCarthy, as bis eyes, with a 
baleful glare, held the red-rimmed orbs 
of the younger ntan. 

Aside from a white shaft of light 
that played on tlie features of the youth 
thus accused of murder, the room was 
in semidarkness. McCarthy was re¬ 
sorting to that timeworn instrument 
of torture of the police, known as **the 
third degree.'* 

‘^You murdered your father, I tell 
youP yelled McCarthy. 

‘‘I didn’t/’ replied young Van Sandt. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and in them 
there was the hunted look of a creature 
in fear of death. 

‘"You lie; you did! Here's the gun 
with which yon hnisbed the old manP 
And McCarthy shoved the revolver, 
with which he declared the crime had 
been committed, before Van Sandt’s 
eyes. “Your finger prints are on its 
wooden bmt. It has been identified 
as your gun.** 

A shudder of agony convulsed the 
figure of the young man. His weak 
chin trembled, and his Ups sagged at 
the comers. The muscles of his face 
twisted and contorted into a grimace 
of abject fear. Tears welled up in 
his eyes. Would thb tenure ne\'er 
end? 

‘T didn't murder my father/’ whined 
Van Sandt "The gun was stolen from 
mv room by the murderer. I 
ha'dn't-" 

There was a resounding crack, of the 


impact of flesh against flesh, as the 
hcav^ open band of McCarthy feU full 
on the white cheek of the alleged mur¬ 
derer. \"an Sandt's head went back 
with a jolt. 

You’ve told me that before. You 
know you arc lying- You’ve done noth¬ 
ing but lie ever since you have been 
in this room. You*re guilty of the 
murder of your father 

“Oh, Lord, stop h, will you 
pleaded Van Sandt. with tears in his 
eyes, “Stop it! I tell you 1 didn’t 
kill my father. The gim was stolen 
from my room by the man who mur¬ 
dered dad. I tell you.*' 

Grasping the young man by either 
shoulder, McCarthy jerked him to his 
feet. Then, much Kke a terrier shakes 
a rat, he shook his prisoner. 

For a moment be gazed into the e)-es 
of \*an Sandt. Many criminals had 
quailed before that terrible glint which 
now shone in the eyes of the police¬ 
man. No one had ever been able to 
withstand those coldL cruel, steel-gray 
eyes, which looked through, rather than 
at, the person upon w'hom they were 
fi.xcd. 

With a final shake, McCarthy threw 
the accused man in his chair, and fol¬ 
lowed with a blow- in the face. 

McCarthy straightened up, a grim 
smile of conquest playing about the 
comers of his cruel mouth, for his 
prisoner was thoroughly cowed and 
w'ould tell all. 

“Cut!" shouted the director, aiKl the 
camera man at the Great Western Stu¬ 
dio ce^ed to turn the crank. 

’•That was great, boys,” said the 
director jubilantly. “It ought to get 
over big on the screen." 




P erhaps the cases that are handled by the missing-persons departments at 
the police headquarters throughout the country interest the news-reading 
public most, and hold their attention the longest. 

A person of regular habits—be it man, woman, or child—who lives 
a well ordered life, abruptly drops out of sight, vanishing as completely as a 
drop of water on a stone will evaporate in the summer sun. 

At first the family of the missing one searches frantically; and then, in a 
panic over their failure, if they have ample means, private detectives arc called 
in, and, if they fail, the police, who soon get the ready aid of the newspapers. 

For a while the case is in the thoughts and on the tongues of every one. 
Reasons are advanced, clews suggested, and, simultaneously, from a dozen dif¬ 
ferent sections of the country come reports that the missing one has been found. 
And then more often than not the search ends successfully with the finding of 
the person—or the body. 

But in many, many instances the mystery is never solved, and the case fades 
into oblivion, save for those vitally concerned, and the dusty records at police 
headquarters. 

Sidney Lang leaves his friend, Burr Esmond, waiting at the comer of a 
busy thoroughfare, and steps into a theater to get two tickets for the evening 
performance. He does not come back within a reasonable period, and Esmond 
investigates, to find that Lang had bought the tickets some little time before." 
That night two men fill the seats for which Lang’s tickets call, but neither of them 
is Lang. 

So opens the best novelette that Arnold Duncan has written. It is entitled 


A WHISTLER CONSPIRACY 

and it mingles, in a finely woven plot, mystery, intrigue, romance, and adventure 
so deftly that we feel confident that you will agree with us in our estimation 
of the story, 

William Wallace Cook, widely known as a fiction writer of rare ability, con¬ 
tributes the first of a series of detective stories in the next i,ssue, “THE BOX 
OF- THE SEVEN GODS,” in which a wily Oriental plays an important role 
in assisting to unravel the mystery surrounding a theft of radium. 

“PEARLS VS. DIAMONDS.” by Louise R. Rhodes, deals with the strange 
di.<appearance of some valuable jewels from a place of siinposed safety in a New¬ 
port villa. The last of the present series of RED RAVEN STORIES, by Scott 
Campbell, which has proved to he so popular, will be told in the next issue. Do 
not miss it, for the story is the best one that Scott Campbell has written so far. 
Among the other stories are “WILLfNG A NAME,” by William K. Vas.sall. 
and “THE THREE-TOED CLAW,” by Wilder Anthony. 
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